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oe Institutions. 


have ee drawn to it; scholacs have studied every if patinalee concerning it ; 
explorers have searched with wistful eyes through its ruins; teachers have 
collected every scrap of information about it to tell reverently to their pupils; 
preachers. have framed ten thousand sermons upon it; painters and poets have 
) described it over and over again, and in minutest detail. And why? Because 
in the veins of every man there is the beating of a spiritual life whose origins are recorded in 
the wondrous series of legends, genealogies, surveys, histories, laws, poetry, which formed 
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the literature of the ancient people of that land whose capital was Jerasalem—a literature 
preserved in the sacred books which Christendom treasures as her Bible. 

Every spot in that “ Holy” Land has a sacred interest wherever the Bible is in circulation ; 
but whatever interest other spots may present, the interest of all is summed up in Jerusalem. 
There was the Salem from whence, in the narrative of Abraham, Melchizedek, the King of 
Peace, came down to grect the Patriarch of the Hebrew race. ‘There was the impregnable 
fortress from which, long after their fellow-Hittites had been swept away, the men of Jebus 
looked out defiantly over the settlement and strife of the invader. There stood the city of 
David, and the royal tombs that received, one by one, thé long line of David’s descendants. 
There, over against it, rose, fell, and rose again, the great Temple which enshrined the faith 
of the Jew. There stood that Holy Sepulchre from whieh flowed the faith of Christendom. 
It is the Holy City of Jew, of Moslem, of Christian, alike; the one fount to which all these 
widely diverging streams look back for their origin. It is the one spot where Jew and 
Christian and Moslem still meet face to face, the home to which that strange race, dispersed 
throughout the world, clings as its own; the one point where the jealousies of Eastern and 
Western Christendom still rage with mediwval intensity; the one point where the fated 
rivalry between the Turk and Christendom has taken fire in eur own day, and threatens 
to take fire still.” 

In the thrilling story of the history of the Holy City told by sacred and age writers 
we have the record of the capture of the citadel of the Jebusites, which thenceforth took 
the name of the “City of David,” and Jerusalem became the civil and religious centre of 
the united kingdom of Isracl and Judah. There, too, we read of how it was adorned and 
fortified by Solomon, and the great Temple built on Mount Moriah; how in Rehoboam’s 
reign it was besieged and plundered by Shishak, King of Egypt ; how it engaged in struggles 
with the revolted tribes; how it was attacked by Syrians, Assyrians, and Egyptians, pillaged 
by Philistines and Arabians, besieged by the Assyrians under Sennacherib, fortified and re- 
stored by Hezekiah, taken, ransacked, and partially destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, and its 
inhabitants carried captives into Babylon; how, by the dauntless energy of Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and others, the city was rebuilt, notwithstanding the opposition of the Samaritans; how it 
fell into the hands of Alexander the Great, of Ptolemy Sotor, King of Egypt, and of the 
Seleucid of Syria; how it was desecrated and oppressed by Antiochus Epiphanes, and 
after a national revolution was restored under the sway of the Maccabeean Princes; how it was 
taken hy the Romans under Pompey, and made tributary to Rome; how Herod the Great 
held sway and rebuilt the splendid temple, and raised magnificent palaces on Mount Zion ; 
and how in a.p. 70, under Titus, the city was besieged, captured, and totally destroyed. 
Then follows the Christian occupation of three hundred ‘years; the Mohammedan conquest, 
with its monumental record; the building of the Dome of the Rock; the Crusades, the 
Christinn Kingdom, and the final settling down of the city under the long night of 
Mohammedan rule, unbroken till our day save by the periodical flocking of pilgrims or 
travellers to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, or by a more than anally cua 
outbreak between the Greek and Latin monks. - 

Jerusalem “stands ‘on the line of the great central plateau of limestone which forms 
the backhone of Western Palestine, on a block scooped out from the rest of the plateau. 
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on every side but the north by the ravines of two streamlets which shut it in eastward and 
westward, and one of which bends round its southern front ere it joins its fellow in a 
common descent to the Dead Sea. The fall of these two lateral valleys is very great— 
some 600 feet in a little more than a mile—and the result is that, looked at across 
their junction from the south, Jerusalem appears to stand on the summit of a considerable 
cliff. A dry valley running northward, however, divides its mass into two elevations, the 
Western Zion overlooking its Eastern rival of Moriah. . . Zion is in effect the city of. 
David, the site of the palaces and tombs of the Kings; Moriah is the site of the Temple; 
the valley between—the valley of the Tyropeeon—probably the site of the lower trading 
town. The look of the whole is still the look which the dual termination of the Hebrew 
name is perhaps intended to convey, that of a double city; the city of the Jebusite 
and the Hebrew, the capital of the composite kingdom of Israel and Judah, the joint 
throne of King and Priest. . . But in any save these grander features of the site it 
is impossible to imagine a greater contrast than between the silent rubbish-heaps covered 
with lines of squalid streets, which form the modern city, and the city of David and the 
Kings; Moriah crowned with the proud colonnades of the Temple, linked to Olivet by an 
immense viaduct, and spanning the Tyropwon with another; Zion covered with the gorgeous 
palaces, and not less gorgeous tombs, of an Eastern dynasty, the lower city buzzing with 
the noise of shop and bazaar, and on either side the silence of the two ravines, the homes 
of the dead dotted with sepulchres, and foul with the refuse of the capital.” 

It would be impossible in our limited space to give an account of the city in cach of 
its historical epochs, and to the majority of readers it would be uninteresting. All we can 
attempt to do is to describe it as it is to-day. 

It is difficult to obtain any satisfactory estimate of the population of Jerusalem, which has 
been variously given from 10,000 to 30,000. It is probable that 24,000 is nearer the mark 
—composed of 13,000 Moslems, 7,000 Christians, and 4,000 Jews. The Moslems, as a body, 
are natives, and concerning them a theory of interest has of late years been started by 
M. Clermont-Ganneau, in which he claims that a large part of the present inhabitants of 
Palestine generally, who commonly pass for Arabs, are nothing less than the descendants of 
the nations which occupied the land before the Hebrew conquest under Joshua; that the 
existing peasantry are not Arabs or Hebrews, but Canaanites, Jebusites, Perizzites, Hittites, 
and others of the seven doomed nations. In his view these elder inhabitants of Canaan 
have lived through all conquests, all settlements from the Ilebrew to the Ottoman; he 
holds that the inhabitants of the rural districts of Palestine, as opposed to those of the towns, 
are still their direct descendants. He grounds his argument on supposed remains of Semitic- 
Polytheism among the Arab-speaking fellahs; on the identity of the language spoken alike 
by Hebrews and Canaanites; on the facts, as recorded in the Scriptures, that the conquering 
Hebrews did not exterminate the original inhabitants, but “ mingled among the heathen 
and learned their works,” and that when the Israelites were carried to Babylon the poor of 
the land—the forefathers, according to M. Clermont-Ganneau, of the present fellahs—were left 
behind; and, finally, that the later conquests of Palestine were not conquests of extermination. 

The Jews are divided into two sects—the Sephardim, of Spanish origin, and the 
Askenazim, chiefly of German and Polish origin. Nearly all live on the charity of their 
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European brethren; many of them have come to the Holy City in order that they may 
die there and be buried with their people. There are several admirable institutions for the 
benefit of poor Jews in Jerusalem, founded by Sir Moses Montefiore and other wealthy and 
benevolent European Jews. 

The Christians of Jerusalem are composed of various sects, the most powerful being 
those of the Greck Church, whose patriarch has his residence and episcopal throne there. 
They possess some of the largest and richest monasteries and foundations in the city. 
The Armenians, whose patriarch is styled ‘“ Patriarch of Jerusalem,” and lives at the 
monastery next to Zion Gate, are a branch of that church and nation whose members are 
spread so widely over the various provinces of the Turkish Empire. The Armenians and the 
Greeks are better disposed towards the Protestants than towards their chief opponents—the 
Roman Catholics. The Copts, the sole representatives of the ancient race that built the 
Pyramids, who intermarry only with their own sect, are not numerous, but they have a 
monastery which is the residence of a bishop. The Syrians of the ancient church (Jacobites) 
are under the protection of the Armenians, but have a bishop and a few priests; and the 
poor Abyssinians, who live from hand to mouth, have a monastery beside the Church of the 
Sepulchre. 

The Latins, or Roman Catholics—the deadly enemies of the Greeks—number about 
1,500 souls, and are possessed of considerable wealth and influence. Affiliated to them 
are the Oriental churches of the Greek Catholics and the United Armenians, numbering 
about 50 souls. 

Tt is hardly necessary to say that the Protestants are not a numerous community in 
Jerusalem. A Mission of Inquiry was instituted in 1820 by the Society for Promoting 
Christianity among the Jews, and in 1824 Dr. Dalton, the first missionary, took up his resi- 
dence there. In 1841 the Governments of England and Prussia entered into an agreement to 
establish o bishopric there, the diocese to embrace Mesopotamia, Chaldea, Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt, and Abyssinia. In connection with the evangelical work of the mission is a school 
for proselytes and Jewish children, a boys’ school for natives and Protestant Arabs, an 
Arabic church and school, a Hospital of the Deaconesses of Kaiserswerth—an admirable 
institution open to every suffering human creature of whatever faith—two orphanages, a 
leper hospital, a children’s hospital, and the Hospital of St. John. The English church, 
for many years under the care of Bishop Gobat, is situated on Mount Zion. 

The best approach to Jerusalem is from the Mount of Olives, when the whole city bursts 
upon the view and presents an appearance more imposing than from any other spot, every 
building of importance standing out sharply, and the walls and other surroundings giving 
to it a vastness which is not seen elsewhere. The nexé best approach is from the hill 
Scopus, the route taken by travellers from the north; while the least impressive first-view 
of the city is that seen by those who come from Jaffa, the effect of the general appearance 
being greatly marred by huge blocks of modern buildings, chiefly Russian. 

Jerusalem is enclosed by a wall nearly forty feet high, irregular, and conformed to the 
hills over which it passes, massive in appearance, but in reality very far from substantial ; it 
was built in the sixteenth century, and only a few courses of its stone belong to the wall of an 
ancient date. Around the walls are thirty-four towers, and in the walls are seven gates, five 
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open and two closed—the former are the Jaffa Gate, on the west, called by the Arabs Bab- 
el-Khalil, or the Gate of the Friend, leading to Hebron; the Damascus Gate, leading to 
Samaria and Damascus; St. Stephen’s Gate, leading to Olivet and Bethany; the Dung 
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Gate, or Gate of the Western Africans, leading to Siloam; and Zion Gate, or Gate of the 
Prophet David, on the ridge of Zion. The closed gates are the Golden Gate in the eastern 
wall of the Haram, and the Gate of Herod. 

-The town itself covers an area of 209°5 acres, of which 35 are occupied by the Harim-esh- 
Sherif—the plateau of the Temple. The remaining space is divided into different quarters— | 
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the Christian quarter, including the part occupied by the Armenians, taking up the western 
half ; the Mohammedans have the north-east portion ; the Jews the south-east. “The. cir- 
cumference is nearly two and a quarter miles, while the extent of the city—small as it is, it 
now seems too large for the population—may be illustrated by the fact that it would nearly 
occupy the space included between Oxford Street and Piccadilly on the north and south, 
and Park Lane and Bond Street on the east and west.”* The streets are narrow, badly 
paved, and crovked as a corkscrew; the principal being the Strect of David, leading from 
the Jaffa Gate to the Harim; the Street of the Gate of the Columns, running from the 
Damascus Gate to the Street of the Gate of the Prophet David, under which name it con- 
tinucs to Zion Gate ; Christian Street, running from the Street of David to the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre ; and the Via Dolorosa, running from the Church of the Holy Sepulchre to 
St. Stephen’s Gate. | 

There are very few open spaces, and not one street in which a carriage can be driven ; the 
bazaars are poor, and not to be compared for a moment with those of Cairo or Damascus ; 
they are in narrow lanes, for the most part vaulted over, and exhibit the usual articles to be 
found in Eastern bazaars—shoes, pipes, tobaccos, hardware, jewellery, cutlery, and so forth— 
each stall being under the superintendence of a man in flowing robes and turban, who sits 
cross-legg¢ed and smokes while the crowd buzzes uneeaeg)y around him. There are two good 
hotels, the “Mediterranean” and the “ Damascus ;”? and several hospices—the Casa Nova of the 
Franciscans, the Austrian Hospice, and the Prussian Hospice of St. John—but the majority 
of travellers who are making the tour of Palestine camp outside the city, as indeed do many 
of the inhabitants in the summer-time for the sake of the purer air. Almost every 
houso in Jerusalem has a cupola, with a flat space on the roof to allow a stroll round it, and 
all the houses are of stone. Very few of them exhibit any traces of architectural beauty ; in 
fact the dwelling-houses generally suggest poverty and dirt. 

Let us now in imagination enter Jerusalem by the Jaffa Gate, and, after looking round, 
make our way to Christian Street, the principal bazaar-street of the city, and thence to the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. : 

If it is the “scason”—that is to say, the spring or the autumn, but more especially the 
spring—a startling scene will be witnessed as soon as the Jaffa Gate is passed and the large 
open space beyond it reached. The scene resembles a fair, or carnival, at which representatives 
of all sorts and conditions of men, of all nations and kindreds and peoples and tongues, are 
gathored together, dressed in every conceivable and outlandish costume, wrought in every shade 
of colour. Here are veiled women in bright blue, or yellow, or scarlet ; Turks in embroidered 
clothes and startling turbans; Bedouins with glittering weapons in their girdles; Albanians in 
plaited petticoats and jackets abounding in gold and silver threadwork; Nubians in white 
tunics; Syrian Jews with pale faces and hair in ringlets; Russian pilgrims wrapped in fur as if 
they anticipated the climate of Jerusalem to turn to that of Moscow; Englishmen in tourist 
garb; fellaheen almost destitute of garb; dragomans ; Turkish soldiers; Greek priests with. 
round black caps; Armenian monks with pointed black hoods; high-capped and black-habited 
Copts; French, Germans, Italians, all crowded together ; while amongst them run and plead a 
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legion of beggars droning or screaming the everlasting cry of “ Backsheesh!” Rowe of 
stalls line the way, at which men and boys with loud voices are calling out their wares— 
sherbet, nuts, oranges, sweetmeats, and cooked food of doubtful aspect; while a row of 
small shops and cafés appear to be doing a roaring trade, especially in those where a tempting 
placard announces “English beer sold here.” 

On the right hand the eye rests at once upon a massive square tower, forming part of the 
citadel. It is the Tower of Hippicus—the tower described by Josephus—the tower about 
which there has been endless controversy. The substructures are very solid and of great 
antiquity ; the stones, many of them ten feet in length, are bevelled, with rough surfaces. Over 
the height of thirty-nine fect the masonry is of a different character, and it is supposed by 
some that the lower part is a portion of the fortress erected by King David, or, according to 
others, of the Tower of Hippicus, built by Herod. Whichever it may have been—or it may 
have been both—there is every probability that this tower was standing in the days when 
our Lord was on earth. Josephus tells us that Titus left this tower standing when he destroyed 
the city; and it was the last place to yield when Jerusalem was taken by the Franks. 
‘There is not one house standing,” says MacLeod, “on which we can feel certain that our Lord 
ever gazed, unless it be the old tower at the Jaffa Gate.” 

Close by is the English church on the site of Herod’s palace, a substantial and pretty 
building, and the interior simple and in good taste—a striking contrast to many of the other 
churches. 

Turning now into Christian Street, where the shops more resemble those of European 
cities than in the other streets, a narrow turning brings us to one of the most interesting spots 
in the world, the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

Rivers of ink have flowed in controversies over the sites of holy places in Jerusalem 
generally, and of the Church of the Sepulchre in particular. The site of Golgotha, as indi- 
cated in the Seriptures, was outside the walls of the city; the site of the Chureh of the 
Sepulchre is far within the present walls. The question is, Could the present site ever have 
answered to the requirements of the sacred narrative in which it is said that Golgotha was 
“nigh to the city ” (John xix. 20); that our Lord was crucified “without the gate” (Heb. 
xii. 12); and that “in the place where He was crucified there was a garden; and in the 
garden a new sepulchre, wherein was never man yet laid; there laid they Jesus therefore 
because of the Jews’ preparation day; for the sepulchre was nigh at hand”? (John xix, 
41-2}. Opinions are divided upon this topographical controversy ; De Vogié, Williams, 
and many others being in favour of the present site; Dr. Robinson, Fergusson, and others 
taking the opposite view. The next important point of controversy is that of historical 
evidence; and it is agreed that there is no evidence whatever that this site was held in 
reverence during the early centuries of the Christian era. It is not mentioned by any 
of the apostles; nor—with the exception of a passage in Eusebius, in which he states that 
over the sepulchre, “ that illustrious monument of immortality,” had been erected a Temple of 
Venus—is anything known of it until the Emperor Constantine caused the Temple of Venus to 
be overthrown and the holy cave laid bare. Subsequently, so it is said, Helena, the mother of 
Constantine, discovered, by a divine vision, the true Cross and all the localities connected with 
the death and burial. of our Lord. | 
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What is certain is that on this site a magnificent church was commenced in a.p. 326, 
and completed a.p. 335, and from that time to the present there have been successive 
churches on the same site, notwithstanding destruction by the Persians, the Moslems, and by fire. 

In the Christian quarter of the city, in a narrow crooked street called Palmer Street, 
stands the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. A few rough stone steps lead down to a large 
open court-yard, paved with yellowish slubs of stone; and the sight which meets the 
eye, if the season be one of any great festival, is curious in the extreme. A crowd of 
people, dressed in all the colours of the rainbow, and composed of almost every nationality 
under the sun: vendors of relics, rosaries, charms, crucifixes, and a variety of other articles ; 
beggars by the score uttering their melancholy cries, which seem peculiar to Syria; pilgrims, 
loungers, sight-seers, officials, priests—these in themselves present a curious spectacle; but 
in the centre of the court-yard, or, it may be, drawn up ina line with the vestibule of the 
church, stands a strong guard of Turkish soldiers—a guard of armed Moslems—to keep the 
peace between rival Christian sects ! 

The church itself has not an imposing aspect from the exterior, nor is there any spot 
from which its full proportions can be seen, standing as it does in the midst of a crowded 
part of the city. It is, however, an enormous building, or series of buildings, 350 feet 
long by 280 wide, and contains “seventy sacred localities presided over by seventeen 
different secta in separate chapels inside the edifice.” 

Without pausing to describe the architecture of the exterior, or the bas-reliefs over 
the main portal, let us pass the Moslem custodians on their bench in the portal, where they 
smoke their pipes and drink their coffee in utter indifference, as no “ backsheesh ” can be 
demanded at the times when the church is open, and commence our tour of the church, 
noting only the principal places of interest. and the legends connected with them. And, in 
doing so, let us remember that we are following the footsteps of millions of pious pilgrims 
who, from all countries, through many centuries, have come hither, in a spirit of faith, 
devotion, and self-sacrifice, to worship. 

The first thing we observe is a large stone, around which, at al] times, there are many 
kneeling worshippers. It is the Stone of Unction, on which it is said the body of our Lord 
was laid for anointing when taken from the Cross. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
stone has often been changed, that it belonged at one time to the Copts, at another to the 
Georgians, then to the Latins, and afterwards to the Greeks, and that the present stone 
was only placed in position in the year 1808, it is positively worn down in parts by the lips 
of pilgrims who have kissed it. All the Christian sects have free access to this part of the 
church ; and over the Stone of Unction, Armenians, Latins, Greeks, and Copts have hung 
lamps and large candelabra, which are always kept burfling. A few paces farther on is 
another stone, in a railed enclosure, indicating the spot where the mother of our Lord 
stood while the body of Jesus was being anointed, and where she afterwards stood watching 
His tomb. Slabs of marble, inlaid and radiating from the central stone, mark the very spot 
known as the Station of Mary. Turning now to the right, a few steps bring us to the Rotunda 
of the Sepulchre—a vast space, in the centre of which stands the Holy Sepulchre itself. The 
dome, supported by eighteen piers, over which run two rows of arcades, is sixty-five feet in 
diameter, richly decorated with mosaics, and is open at the top like the Pantheon at Rome. 
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Very few persons visiting the church for the first time care to take the chapels in their 
chronological order, but proceed at once to the spot of absorbing interest, the Sepulchre. It is a 
small chapel, twenty-six feet. long by eighteen broad, built of Santa Croce marble, and divided 
into two chambers, the first being the vestibule, or Angel’s Chapel, where, in the centre, rests a 
stone set in marble, said to be that which the angel rolled away from the mouth of the tomb, 
and on which he afterwards sat. In this little chapel, only sixteen feet long by ten wide, 
burn fifteen lamps, five of which belong to the Greeks, five to the Latins, four to the Armenians, 
and one to the Copts. A low doorway leads into the second chamber, the Holy Sepulchre. 
It is a very small chapel, “ being only six feet by seven, or forty-two square feet in area, of 
which space nineteen square feet are taken up by the marble slab shown as the tomb of the 
Lord.” Not more than three or four persons can be admitted at once, and then there is hardly 
room to turn. The chapel is encased with marble, so that if it really encloses a rock-hewn 
sepulchre such as that described by the evangelists, not a vestige of it is visible. Forty-three 
splendid lamps, belonging to the four sects, Greeks, Latins, Armenians, and Copts, are 
suspended from the ceiling, and are always kept burning; the roof is borne by marble 
columns, and on the walls are reliefs representing the Saviour rising from the tomb. The 
sacred slab on which the body of our Lord is supposed to have rested in death is cracked 
through the centre, and is much worn by the lips of adoring pilgrims. It is five feet long, 
two feet wide, and three feet high. In this chapel, beside this slab, mass is said daily; and 
here, day by day, and century by century, pilgrims come to worship; and no one, be his faith 
what it may, can witness the scene of passionate excitement, or gaze upon that slab, which 
has been bathed with myriads of tears and kissed by countless lips, without emotion. 

At Easter a scene is to be witnessed around this “Tomb of Christ” which is a disgrace 
to the name of Christianity. Thousands of persons assemble in the Rotunda to witness 
the so-called Miracle of the Holy Fire, performed by the Greeks. In one of the walls of 
the Holy Sepulchre is a hole, and the great ambition of the fanaties is to take their station 
as near to this as possible, for, it is alleged, on Easter eve, when the Patriarch enters the 
Sepulchre, a flame of fire descends from heaven and lights the candles on the altar. The 
Patriarch, who is alone in the Sepulchre, passes out the fire through the hole; the priests 
light a bundle of tapers from the sacred flame and pass them to the people, and then 
follows a scene of indescribable excitement and confusion. Fighting, crushing, scrambling, 
screaming, each one seeks to light a candle or taper from a light which has been kindled 
by the sacred flame. Those who are nearest, and who have been waiting all the day and 
all through the past night, of course have the best chance; but the excitement continues 
until all in the church have lighted their tapers, those in the galleries lowering them by strings 
for that purpose, others paying large sums of money to-the priests for having the privilege 
of a light direct from the sacred flame. The miracle is said to date from the apostolic 
age, but nothing is known of it historically till the ninth century. Down to the sixteenth 
century the Latins participated in the festival, but since then it has been confined to the 
Greeks, Armenians, Copts, and Abyssinians. 

Every year there are disgraceful riots, sometimes accompanied by scenes of bloodshed, 
attendant upon this festival, which is as wild and noisy as any heathen orgie; and in 
1834, when 6,000 persons were in the church, a scene occurred which is best told in the 
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language of an eye-witness. A panic took place in the church, and “the Turkish guards 
outside, frightened at the rush from within, thought that the Christiane wished to attack 
them, and the confusion soon grew to a battle. The soldiers, with thetr bayonets, killed 
numbers of fainting wretches, and the walls were bespattered with blood and brains of 
men who had been felled like oxen with the butt-ends of the soldiers’ muskets. Every 
one struggled to defend himself, and, in the wee, all who fell were immediately trampled 
to death by the rest. So desperate and savage did the fight become that even the panic- 
struck and frightened pilgrims appeared at last to have been more intent upon the de- 
struction of each other than desirous to save themselves. For my part, as soon as I had 
perceived the danger, I cried out to my companions to turn back, which they had done, 
but I myself was carried on by the press till I came near the door where all were fighting 
for their lives. Here, seeing destruction before me, I made every effort to get back. An 
officer of the Pasha’s, equally alarmed with myself, was also trying to return; he caught 
hold of my cloak and pulled me down on the body of an old man who was breathing 
out his last sigh. As the officer was pressing me to the ground, we wrestled together 
among the dying and the dead with the energy of despair. I struggled with this man 
till I pulled him down, and happily got away upon my legs (I afterwards found that 
he never rose again), and scrambling over a pile of corpses 1 made my way back into the 
body of the church. The dead were lying in heaps, even upon the Stone of Unction, and I 
saw full four hundred wretched people, dead and living, heaped promiscuously one upon 
another—in some places about five feet high.” * 

In making the tour of the Rotunda almost. every step brings us to some place of 
legendary or historical interest. A few steps to the west of the Sepulchre is the chapel 
of the Copts, held by them ever since the sixteenth century, but very unpretentious in com- 
parison with some of the chapels of other sects. Hard by is the chapel of the Syrians, or 
Jacobites, and here a candle is lighted to enable the visitor to see his way through a 
narrow passage to a rocky chamber, where are two tombs, said to be those of Nicodemus 
and Joseph of Arimathea. From the existence of this rocky chamber and of these tombs 
Dean Stanley argues as follows :—‘‘ The traditional names of Joseph and Nicodemus are 
probably valueless, but the existence of these sepulchres proves almost to a certainty that 
at some period the site of the present church must have been outside the walls of the 
city, and lends considerable probability to the belief that the rocky excavation, which 
perhaps exists in part still, and certainly once existed entire within the marble casing of 
the Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre, was at any rate a really ancient tomb, and not, as is 
often rashly asserted, a modern structure intended to imitate it.”? Coming back to the 
Rotunda, we next see the Chapel of the Resurrection, belonging to the Latins, with slabs 
of marble indicating the spots where Jesus stood when He said, “ Woman, why weepest 
thou?” and where she stood when she, “supposing Him to be the gardener,” said, “ Sir, 
if thou hast borne Him hence, tell me where thou hast laid Him and I will take Him 
away.” Ascending three steps we reach the Chapel of the Apparition, where, according 
to a fourteenth-century legend, Jesus again appeared to His mother after His resurrection. 


ad Curzon, ‘“‘ Monasteries of the Levant.” 
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East of the entrance is the Column of the Scourging, formerly exhibited in the reputed 
house of Caiaphas, which visitors are permitted to touch with a stick, but cannot see 
owing to the defective light. In the Latin Sacristy are shown the sword, spurs, and cross 
of Godfrey de Bouillon. 

Leaving the Rotunda we now enter the ancient church of the Crusades, which at 
one time was quite separate from that of the Sepulchre, but is now all thrown into one. 
This building, which is a combination of the French transition style of architecture with 
Saracenic details, was erected in 1149 and restored in 1808. 

Immediately opposite the door of the Sepulchre is the fine Arch of the Emperors, 
under which is the entrance to the sumptuous church of the Greeks, supposed to stand 
in the garden of Joseph of Arimathea. The throne of the Patriarch of Jerusalem is 
here. Between the entrance and the choir is a part of a column rising from the floor, 
which, according to a very early tradition, marks the centre of the world! and is the 
spot’ from whence the dust was procured from which Adam was created. The writer confesses 
to having been amused, when watching the zealous pilgrims who frequent this chapel, to 
note how devoutly many of them kneel and kiss this column, in most profound ignorance 
of what they are doing or why they are doing it. Passing now into a dark aisle, we 
are shown two round holes which the Greeks assert to be the footprints of Christ. The 
adjoining chapel is called the Prison of Christ, where it is said He was incarcerated while 
His cross was being prepared. 

Turning back towards the choir of the Greek church, we come upon a series of 
amall chapels, each bristling with legends. The first is the Chapel of St. Longinus, the 
centurion who thrust: the spear into the side of Christ, and afterwards said, “Truly this 
was the Son of God; ”—then the Chapel of the Division of the Vestments, where lots 
were cast for the garments of our Lord; and farther on the Chapel of the Crown of 
Thorns, with a greyish column on which it is said our Lord sat while the people derided 
Him. 

Deseending now a flight of thirty steps, we reach the Chapel of St. TTelena, on the 
site of the Basilica of Constantine, its massive substructions dating from the seventh century, 
its pointed vaulting from the time of the Crusades. The chapel is the property of the Abys- 
siniins, by whom it is let to the Armenians. Tlere is an altar to Dimas, the penitent thief, 
and another to St. Helena, near to which is a niche in a Jow wall, called the Chair of Helena, 
where it is affirmed she sat when search was being made for the true Cross. Immediately 
opposite that seat is a descent of thirteen steps leading to the Chapel of the Finding of the 
Cross—a cavern in a rock, the left of which belongs to the Greeks and the right to the Latins. 
The legend of how the pious Empress was divinely direéted to this spot; how the workmen 
dug until the three crosses, with nails, crown of thorns, superscription, and other relics were 
found; how the true Cross out of the three was ascertained by placing upon it a noble lady 
on the point of death, who immediately revived—is too well known to tell in detail. The com- 
memoration of this event is called, in the Calendar, The Jnrention of the Cross. 

Retracing our steps past the choir of the Greek Church we ascend a flight of eighteen 
marble steps, and arrive at the reputed site of Calvary, fifteen feet above the level of the Church 
of the Sepulchre, and about forty yards distant from the tomb. An opening, lined with silver, 
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marks the spot where it ts said the Cross was planted in the rock; and two other holes, each 
five feet from that in which the Cross of Christ was planted, are said to be the site of the 
crosses of the two thieves, that of the penitent thief being on the nght hand. Silver 
lamps burn ceaselessly, and pilgrims kneel adoringly, and are allowed to thrust their hands 
into the socket where the Cross of the Saviour was planted. About four or five feet from 
this spot is the Rent in the Rock said to have been made at the time of the Crucifixion, and 
reaching to the centre of the earth. The rent 
is covered over with a brass slide and a 
grating, but when these are pushed aside a 
cleft is seen about eight inches deep. 

The chapel adjoming to Golgotha is where 
Christ is said to have been nailed to the Cross. 
It belongs to the Latins, as dves also the 
Chapel of St. Mary, where it is alleged the 
mother of our Lord stood with the disciple 
John at the time of the Crucifixion. The 
adornments of this chapel are of the richest 
and most profuse description. 

Such are the main features of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, the joint property of 
the Greeks, Latins, Armenians, and Copts. It 
would be tedious to tell of the many minor 
“saered localities”? in the church, such as the 
Tomb of Adam and Eve, the Tomb of Mel- 
chizedek, &c.; nor would it be possible to 
attempt a description of the endless services of 
the various churches held in these holy places. 
It may be mentioned, however, that the 
different sects take their turn in making pro- 
cessions and worshipping at the various shrines, 
and the fact that the Latin Calendar differs 
by some days from the Greek is a matter of 
great convenience in avoiding unscemly colli- 
sions. It may also be noted that some of the 
places held in great veneration by some sects are lightly esteemed by others; for example, 
the Chapel of St. Longinus belongs to the Greeks, who do homage there, but the Latins 
ignore the tradition, and so pass it by when making their processions. 
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The traditional Via Dolorosa, the route by which our Lord is said to have borne His 
cross to Golgotha, is a narrow, ill-paved, dirty street, winding in and out by ruined walls 
and rickety buildings. There are picturesque spots here and there, and invariably scenes of 
interest may be witnessed when devout pilgrims are making their religious tour along this 
Street of Pain, or Way of the Cross; but in itself there is little to inspire reverential feeling, 
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especially when it is remembered that it is not mentioned until the fourteenth century, 
and that since then the records of travellers show that many of the holy places have 
changed sites ! 

Starting from the barracks, which are said to stand on the ground once occupied by 
the Protorium, the residence of Pilate, the Via Dolorosa winds through various streets and 
lanes until it reaches the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, in which building are five of the 
fourteen stations for prayer and meditation marked out for the devotion of the faithful. 
The first station is the chapel in the Pretorium, now Turkish barracks; next, the place 
where the cross was laid upon Christ; then comes an arch called the Ecce Homo Arch, 
from which Pilate is said to have uttered the words “ Behold the Man!” And so on in 
succession are pointed out, a column where He is said to have sunk under the weight of the 
cross, the spot where He met His mother, the spot where Simon of Cyrene had the cross 
laid upon him, an impression in the wall left by the shoulder of Christ when leaning against 
it, the place where He addressed the women: “ Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for Me !” 
In the Church of the Holy Sepulchre the remaining “stations” are those to which we have 
already referred, including Calvary, the Stone of Unction, and the Holy Sepulchre itself. 


In the south-east quarter of Jerusalem is the spacious area known as the Harém-esh-Sherif, 
The Noble Sanctuary,” entered by eight gates, surrounded by lofty walls, studded with 
trees—the olive and the cypress—verdant with grass, and adorned with exquisite fountains and 
cupolas, prayer-niches and arches. In the centre is the Dome of the Rock (Kubbet-es-Sakhra), 
or Mosque of Omar, a building of exquisite beauty ; and within the enclosure is also the massive 
Mosque El-Aksa. 

This area is the most interesting spot in the whole world—sacred alike to Jew, to 
Moslem, and to Christian—for here it was that Ornan had his threshing-floor; that Abraham 
offered up his son Isaac; that David prayed for the plague-stricken people. Here it was that 
Solomon reared that “holy and beautiful house,”’? the Temple of the Lord, wherein were the 
Holy of holies, the ark, the mercy-seat, and all the poetical symbols of the worship of Israel ; 
here Zerubbabel reared the second Temple, after that of Solomon had been destroyed ; and here 
was erected by Herod that gorgeous Temple into which our Lord so frequently came, where His 
gracious words were spoken and many of His wondrous deeds wrought. 

After the destruction of Jerusalem, a.p. 70, when the Temple was burnt and razed to the 
ground, Hadrian erected a temple here in honour of Jupiter and himself; to this spot 
Mohammed came; and here was built the so-called Mosque of Omar, which some claim to have 
been built by Abd-el-Melik, a.p. 686. 

This is the spot where for ages the One God was wershipped, while all other lands were 
steoped i in idolatry ; here were observed the stately rites and ceremonies of the Law; here 
shone forth the Shekinah; hither came up the tribes to the great annual feasts; here came the 
One who in Himeelf fulfilled the types and shadows of the Law and instituted His church. 
From first to last this was the centre of the religious, the poetical, and the political life of the 
Jewish nation. Every Jew regards this spot still as the most sacred upon earth; every 
Christian regards it with reverential interest ; every Moslem looks upon it as the most holy 
place after Mecca. 
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Let us adopt the same course we pursued with regard to the Church of the Sepulchre— 
make a tour of all the places of interest, and collect as we go the histories and legends of the 
sacred sites. 

Standing on a platform ten feet high in the centre of the Haréim, and approached by 
a flight of marble steps, is the Dome of the Rock, an octagonal building, each of the eight 
sides being sixty-eight feet in length, covered with richly-coloured percelain tiles, in which blue 
predominates; and above, a frieze of tiles running round the whole building, upon which are 
inscribed passages from the Koran. Four gates face the cardinal points of the compass, with 
inscriptions on the lintels dating from the year 830. 

When the building is entered—and Christians have been at liberty to enter it since the 
Crimean War : a privileze not accorded to Jews, who, it is said, would not avail themselves of 
it if they could, for fear they should commit the sin of treading on the “ Holy of holics ”—it is 
difficult to see anything for a long time, the interior being so very dark, notwithstanding the 
fact that there are fifty-six stained-glass windows to the building. Soon the designs on the 
windows are visible, and they are found to be of wonderful brilliancy and beauty ; 
then the eye catches the golden Ietters above the windows, consisting of portions of the 
Koran, curiously enough referring to our Lord as “ Jesus, Son of Mary, the word of truth ;” 
and finally it wanders up to the Dome, ninety-seven feet high and sixty-five in diameter, richly 
adorned with bright colours on wood, and gorgeously-coloured glass in the octagon and drum. 
After awhile the arrangement of the interior becomes visible; and it is seen that the 
whole of the flooring is of marble mosaic, covered in places, however, with mats; that— 
there are two cloisters, or aisles, separated by an octagonal course of piers and columns, 
within which, again, is another circle of four great piers, and twelve Corinthian columns 
which support the Dome. The shafts of the columns are of marble, and many are of great 
antiquity—some from the temple built by Hadrian, and some, according to the guides, from 
the temples of Herod and Solomon. 2 

In the centre of the building, under a large silken canopy like a tent, and sartiaad 
by a coloured wooden screen, giving to the place an unfortunate resemblance to an equestrian 
circus, rises the Sacred Rock, bare, rugged, and unhewn. “ The rock,” says Captain Wilson, 
‘stands about four feet nine and a half inches above the marble pavement at its highest point, 
and one foot at its lowest; it is one of the ‘ misswz’ strata, and has a dip of 12° in a direction 
of 85° east of north. The surface of the rock bears the marks of hard treatment and 
rough chiselling ; on the western side it is cut down in three steps, and on the northern 
side in an irregular shape, the object of which could not be discovered. Near, and a little 
to the east of the door leading to the chamber below, are a number of small rectangular holes 
cut in the rock, as if to receive the foot of a saving or screen, and at the same place is a 
circular opening communicating with the cave.’ 

Jews and Moslems alike pay reverence to this remarkable rock as the site of the threshing- 
floor of Araunah the Jebusite. Just such a place as this must originally have been, is the 
customary native threshing-floor at the present day, a breezy spot on a lofty plateau of rock— 
in this case not quite on the ridge of Moriah, but a few feet south of it,—the ridge or peak 
iteelf being occupied by the cavern for corn—the usual accompaniment to the threshing-floor 
—in which the grain is garnered. On this rock, according to the Jews, Melchizedek offered 
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sacrifice, Abraham brought his son Isaac as an offering, and the Ark of the Covenant stood. 
The circular hole is believed by some to be the place through which the blood of the sacrifices 
poured, and was carried, by way of the brook Kidron, outside the city. 

A flight of eleven steps on the south-east of the rock leads to the famous cavern 
which has been, and will be, the battle-ground of controversialists. In this cavern, tra- 
dition says, Araunah and his sons, when they saw the destroying angel, hid themselves 
through fear. The Mohammedans say that when their Prophet ascended to heaven on. 
El-Burak, the rock wanted to follow him, and started for that purpose, but the angel 
Gabriel held it down, and in doing so left the impress of his fingers, which may be seen 
to this day. They aflirm that the rock is still suspended in the air, but has been walled 
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up, as pious pilgrims were afraid to pass under it—in proof of which assertion they tap 
the walls, which send forth u hollow sound. 

One of the strangest theories, but one which had many supporters, was that put 
forth by Mr. Fergusson—that this cave is none other than the Sepulchre of our Lord. 
Against this theory there are many convincing objections.. 

The extreme length of the Harim area from north to south is something under 
1,600 feet—nothing hke twice the extent of the Palace of Westminster, little more than 
two and a half times that of Trafalgar Square. As wétrly as possible midway stands the 
Dome of the Rock, covering the mysterious cavity which, according to the theory of 
Mr. Fergusson, is the actual Sepulchre of our Lord. Now 600 feet is the narrowest 
limit assigned, on any hypothesis, to the area of the Temple, with its court and precincts. 
It follows that the Sepulchre must have been distant less than 200 feet from the northern 
wall of the Temple. Not much beyond a stone’s-throw from the Holy of holies itself, in the 
very heart of the busiest and most sacred portion of the city, we are, according to this 
theory, to imagine “the place Golgotha,” where malefactors were publicly put to death, for 
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it was “in the place where He was crucified” that there was the garden with the tomb 
in it newly made by Joseph. 

Among the arguments against the theory may be mentioned the general statutory pro- 
hibition of executions within the city—a topic which, in the most august of instances, is 
made the ground of typical or prophetical illustration (see Heb. xin. 12). No criminal, 
it is well known, could by Jewish law be executed or buried within the city limits; and 
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as we shall see, there is convincing proof that the Hardm area, within wmch the rock stands, 
was in the time of our Lord within the circuit of the city wall. 

Of the numerous Mohammedan holy places and legends connected with the Dome 
of the Rock, it will be sufficient if we mention only a few. In the cavern they point out 
the praying-places of Abraham, David, Solomon, Elijah, and Mohammed. On the floor 
of the cavern is a slab of stone covering the Well of Spirits, from whence, on the Day 
of Judgment, all souls will be brought up, to appear before the throne of God, which 
will be planted upon the rock. ; 

In the mosque are shown the banners of Mohammed and Omar, the footprint of the 
Prophet, hairs from his beard, and the shield of his uncle. Near the northern entrance 
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sits a man on the ground beside three and a half golden nails driven into a slab of 
jasper. Nineteen of such nails were driven in by Mohammed, and it was decreed that one 
nail should drop out at the end of every epoch, and when all were gone the end of the 
world would come. The devil, wishing apparently to hasten that time, made away with 
all the nails except three and a half, and then the angel Gabriel interfered and prevented 
him from doing any further mischief. 

The Mosque El-Aksa is the next building of importance in the Harim. It was 
founded by the Emperor Justinian, who erected a basilica here in honour of the Virgin ; 
but it is doubtful whether much, if any, of the original building remains, with the excep- 
tion of the substructions. It has been stated by some, amongst whom is De Vogiié, that 
the present structure is entirely Arabian, although its form of a basilica, its cruciform plan, 
and the existence of certain remains, lead to the conclusive opinion that it was once a 
Christian church, afterwards dedicated (by Omar) to the Moslem faith; while others, 
amongst whom is Mr. Fergusson, affirm that it was never a Christian church at all, but 
was built in the seventh century by the Caliph Abd-el-Melik. There is no doubt that 
in the time of the Crusades it was a Christian church, and that part of it belonged to the 
Templars, one of the three military orders which sprang up during the wars between the 
Christians and the Saracens, and who called it the Templum Solomonis. 

The mosque is an immense building, and has the form of a basilica of seven aisles. It 
is 272 feet long by 184 feet wide, over all, thus covering about 50,000 square feet, or as 
much space as many of our great cathedrals.” The porch has seven arcades leading into the 
seven aisles of the basilica; the nave and transepts are roofed with beams; the columns and 
piers are connected by a rude architrave consisting of beams of roughly-squared timber; the 
columns are antique, and the capitals are of four styles, some showing the acanthus-leaf. 
The dome is of wood, covered with lead on the outside, and within it is decorated some- 
what in the style of the Dome of the Rock—fine mosaics on a ground of gold. The interior 
decorations consist of painted arches, texts from the Kordn, and very handsome stained- 
glass windows. Towards the east there is an exquisite pulpit carved in wood of the cedars 
of Lebanon, and inlaid with ivory and mother-of-pearl—the work of a native of Aleppo, and 
the gift of Saladin. Near to the pulpit is the praying-place of Moses, and the imprint 
of the footstep of Christ. Here, too, are a couple of pillars nearly close together, and the 
Mohammedans regard them with great awe, us they decide a very important question. It 
is alleged that all who can pass between these pillars—and only those of medium size can 
do so—are sure of a place in heaven; but for those who fail the case is doubtful. At the 
eastern end of the Mosque El-Aksa is the so-called Jamia’ Omar (Mosque of Omar), where 
a tradition states he prayed when he first entered the city, and where, others say, the proper 
Mosque of Omar stood, the Dome of the Rock having been erroneously called the a 
of Omar by the Franks. 

There are many other things of interest to inspect, but we must only just mention them. 
At the entrance there is a stone slab in the pavement, no doubt marking the resting-place 
of some distinguished Knight-Templar, but regarded by Moslems as the tomb of the sons of 
Aaron ; then, there is the spot where Zacharias is said to have been slain ; some pillars, having 
on their capitals the cherubic emblems, and at their base lilies and pomegranates, said to be. 
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remains of Solomon’s Temple; and a cistern, kriown and revered as the Well of the Leaf, 
Tradition says that Mohammed delivered a prophecy that one of his followers should enter 
Paradise while yet alive. During the caliphate of Omar, a worshipper, one Sherik-ibn- 
Haiyan, came to this well to draw water, when his bucket slipped from his hands and 
fell in. He went down after it, and to his infinite surprise came to a door, which he 
thrust open, and found it led to a magnificent garden. Ife wandered about for some 
time and then returned, bringing with him a leaf which he had plucked as a token. The 
leaf never withered, and devout Moslems have ever since regarded this well as one of the 
entrances to Paradise. 

Before referring in detail to the substructions of the Mosque El-Aksa, let us return to. 
the Harém, and glance at some of the things that meet the cye there. 

Opposite the east portal of the Dome of the Rock is the Dome of the Chain, or 
David’s Place of Judygment—an elegant structure supported by antique columns of different 
designs, paved with costly mosaics, and surmounted with a dome said by Moslems to have 
been the model for the Dome of the Rock. It is believed that once--—a long time ago 
—a chain was suspended from heaven, and stood over this spot, and that when any two 
disputants could not agree the chain would move towards the one who had the right on 
his side, and this would scttle the dispute. Near here is a structure where the prophets 
are said to have preached, and another where Solomon offered Ins prayer on the dedication 
of the Temple to the service of God; another, erected to commemorate Mohammed’s night- 
journey to heaven; an clegant pulpit, on horse-shoe arches—a fine specimen of Arabian art— 
where a sermon is preached every Friday in Ramadan; and various other buildings. 

Between El-Aksa and the Dome of the Rock is a marble fountain, beneath which 
is a large reservoir, formerly supplied from the Pools of Solomon, seven or eight English 
miles distant. 

A tour round the Harim by the walls will introduce us to many places of absorbing 
interest. By the east wall is a stairway ascending to the top of the wall, and here the 
view 1s very striking. Immediately below is the valley of Jehoshaphat—a mass of graves 
and memorial-stones, the dead of all generations filling up the once deep valley. Jews 
and Moslems believe that this valley will be the scene of the Last Judgment: the Jews, on 
the ground of a prophecy in which it is said, “I will also gather all nations, and will bring 
them down into the valley of Jehoshaphat . . . for there will I sit to judge all the 
heathen round about” (Joel it. 2, 12); the Moslems, on the ground of u tradition that when 
Mohammed comes to judge the world he will sit on this wall at a spot marked by a 
broken column, built in horizontally to the wall. This is the first pier of the great bridge 
Es Sir’ab, which is to be thrown over the gulf of hell and to be crossed by all who wish 
to reach Paradise. But, thin as the bridge is at the starting-place, it will, as it lengthens, 
become fine as a hair, and each person will have to carry the burden of his sins as fetters. 
The wicked will fall into the gulf, but the righteous will be supported by angels, and the 
farther they go along the bridge the lighter will be their burdens, till at length they 
will fly in safety to their heaven. 

Near to this is the celebrated Golden Gate, or, according to tradition, the Beautiful Gate 
of the Temple, where Peter and John cured the Jame man. It is one of the closed gates, and 
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ean only be entered from within the Haram, although at the time of the Crusades it was 
open for a few hours on Palm Sundays. A Moslem tradition states that when our Saviour 
—who, it is said, entered Jerusalem through this gate on His triumphal procession on Palm 
Sunday—comes again to Jerusalem it will be to wrest the city from the band of the Moslems ; 
they have therefore prudently shut it up and walled it in. It is, however, generally 
ngreed now that it corresponds with the Gate Shushan referred to in the Talmud; and, 
if so, “on it was portrayed the city Shushan, and through it one could see the High Priest 
who burnt the heifer, and his assistants, going out to the Mount of Olives.” The gate 
probably dates from the third century after Christ; the interior is used as a place of 
prayer by the Arabs. It is a large vaulted portal, highly ornate, and every pillar, column, 
cornice, and capital have been debated by archwologists, who still differ, and probably 
will, as to the antiquity of the various architectural details. 

Northward from here is a mosque called the Throne of Solomon, marking the spot 
where it is said he was found dead. “In order to conceal his death from the demons 
he supported himself on his seat with his staff, and it was not till the worms had gnawed 
the staff through, and caused the body to fall, that the demons became aware that they 
were now released from the king’s authority.” © Looking through a breach in the north 
wall, the traditional Pool of Bethesda is seen, 120 yards long and 45 wide, lying nearly 
70 feet below the level of the Temple plateau, and called at the present time the Birket 
Isra’il, or Pool of Isracl. At the north-west angle of the Haram are the Turkish barracks— 
standing, it is believed, on the site of the fortress of Antonia—and the highest minaret 
of the Haram. 

Such are some of the main features of this remarkable spot, where, for centuries, no 
Christian foot has trodden until in quite recent times—a spot which is second to hardly any 
other spot in the world, and where still lie buried secrets which, so soon as the prejudices 
of the Moslems can be overcome, will doubtless be revealed to the searching eye of science. 

Hitherto we have been in the track of legend-mongers and travellers; it is time we 
should now get on the track of scientific explorers. 

The first explorer of the ruins of Jerusaiem was Nehemiah, the prophet, who, in the 
book which bears his name, gives a singularly vivid description of the difficulties to be 
overcome in obtaining a rough survey before practical work could be commenced. “I 
arose in the night,’’? he says, “1 and some few men with me; neither told I any man 
what God had put in my heart to do at Jerusalem: neither was there any beast with me, 
save the beast that I rode upon. And I went out by night by the Gate of the Valley, 
even before the Dragon Well, and to the Dung Port, and viewed the walls of Jerusalem, 
which were broken down, and the gates thereof which were consumed with fire. Then I 
went on to the Gate of the Fountain, and to the King’s Pool: but there was no place for 
the beast that was under me to pass. Then went I up in the night by the brook, and 
viewed the wall, and turned back, and entered by the Gate of the Valley, and so returned.’’* 

Since his day Jerusalem has been again and again laid low in ruin, and explorers have 
risen up to do the same good work. Such were Origen and Jerome, Constantine and Helena; 
medisval pilgrims ; and scientific travellers, such as Drs. Robinson and Smith, Lynch, De 
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Vogiié, Stanley, Tristram, Porter, and Burton. But to our own day has been reserved the 
honour of making the first systematic scientific researches, and these have been prosecuted 
with unflagging zeal by the Palestine Exploration Committee, with the aid of a band of 
workers who have toiled with enthusiasm and heroic resolution. | 

Mr. E. Conder Gray tells us that one city literally hes beaped upon another. For 
Jerusalem stood no fewer than twenty-seven sleges—from Jebusites and Israelites, Egyptians 
and Assyrians, Greeks and Romans, Mohammedans and Christians. The last and twenty- 
seventh siege took place in 1244, at the hands of the wild Kharezmian hordes, who plundered 
the city and slaughtered the priests and monks. The explorers have thus had to do, not with 
one city, but with many. The Jerusalem of to-day may be considered the eighth, for even 
before the time of David there was a city there. The second was the city of Solomon, 
from B.c. 1000 to Bc. 597, a space of 400 years; the third that of Nehemiah, which 
lasted for some 300 years; then came the magnificent city of Herod; then that Roman 
city which grew up on the ruin Titus had made; it again was followed by the Moham- 
medan city; and that in its turn by a Christian city; and now, for 600 years, the modern 
city has stood on the ruins of those that preceded it. 

Rubbish and dééris cover every foot of the ground save where the rock crops up at 
intervals. The rubbish is the wreck of all these cities piled one above the other. If we 
examine it we have to determine at every step, among the ruins of which city we are standing 
—Solomon, Nehemiah, Herod, Hadrian, Constantine, Omar, Godfrey, Saladin, Suleiman. 
Kach ruin in turn represents a city. 

In tracking the footsteps of the explorers let us go back to the Mosque El-Aksa, 
and descend, through a small areade, to look at the artificial substructions of the Temple 
area. On our way we pause at a small mosque or oratory, where we are shown a large 
stone sarcophagus called the Cradle of Christ. In this mosyue it is alleged Hebrew 
women used to await their confinement; here the aged Simeon took up the infant 
Saviour in his arms; here the Virgin, tarried for a few days after the presentation in the 
Temple; and here she found her son with the Jewish doctors, hearing and answering 
questions. From here we descend to the magnificent vaults known as Solomon’s Stables, 
brought to light by the workers of the Exploration Fund. They are vaulted avenues supported 
by immense pillars of massive stones placed singly one above the other. Perhaps twenty 
such avenues have been exposed, and each may have a dozen or fifteen of these mam- 
moth pillars; at all events, they present a most imposing appearance, and it is impossible 
to see them without asking, if these artificial substructions, merely built for the purpose 
of extending the Temple area, were so grand, what must have been the grandeur of the 
superstructure? For the original Temple area was doubts supported by piers and arches 
similar to these, and if is now almost universally admitted that these are a re-construction. 
One of the piers has been found to be an old lintel; others consisted of weather-worn 
stones taken from the walls; and a further proof that these are not the veritable works of 
the old Temple times is found in the imperfect manner in which the vaulting joins in with the 
masses of rubble masonry. 

Many of the most important excavations have been made on the outside of the Temple 
walls, where also we shall find some historical sites of great interest; and it is to these, 
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rather than to the former, that we shall direct our attention, referring those who wish to 
know the scientific details of the work of the explorers to the numerous books which have 
in the past few years been published on the subject.* 

Let us make our way to the Bab-el-Mugharibeh, or Gate of the Western Africans— 
called in Scripture the Dung Gate (Neh. it. 13, 14)—then, passing through a jungle of cuctus, 
reach the south-west wall of the Haram, where some enormous blocks of stone, used in the 
construction of the plateau, may be seen. One stone seventy-five feet above the foundation 
is thirty-eight feet four inches long, three and a half high, and seven feet wide. Close by 
is the celebrated spring of the arch known as Robinson’s Arch, which connected the Temple 
with the city of Zion by spanning the Tyropoon valley. The fragment consists of immense 
stones projecting from the wall, measuring from twenty to twenty-four feet each in length. 
The distance from here to the hill-side of Zion is three hundred and fifty feet, and that 
must have been the length of the ancient bridge. 

It is in the Tyropwon valley, which cleaves the heart of Jerusalem, and along the 
southern front of the hill Moriah, where the site of the Temple is now occupied by the 
Mosque of Omar, that important excavations have in recent years been carried on. 
Shafts and galleries have been driven through the mass of rubbish which covers the base 
of the Temple rock, and have revealed the enormous depth to which it has accumulated. 
Through the dédris the cyclopean walls supporting the Temple have been traced to a depth 
varying from sixty to ninety feet, and the wall itself has been shown to have reached at 
this point to a height of from one hundred and seventy to one hundred and eighty feet—a 
curious justification of a passage of Josephus, in which he describes the dizziness with which 
the spectator looked down into the valley beneath. The whole rock must have been honey- 
combed with aqueducts, cisterns, channels, and passages; thirty fect beneath the vaults, which 
had been known to exist at its south-castern corner, a passage has been found leading into 
the solid substance of the wall, and indicating probably large substructions, where it is not 
unreasonable to look for discoveries of no little interest. Of the two great viaducts, which 
moored, as it were, the sacred rock of Moriah to the western and eastern hills of Zion and 
Olivet, the one most interesting to us, as the road by which Christ entered the Temple, has 
indeed wholly disappeared ; but a single colossal abutment of the bridge which spanned the 
Tyropeon—the road by which the kings passed from Zion to Moriuh—remains, and the 
researches of Captain Warren have proved it to have been one hundred and fifty feet in 
height. If this be—as Captain Warren supposes—the “ascent to the house of the Lord” 
which Solomon showed to the Queen of Sheba, we can hardly wonder that, on seeing it, 
“there was no spirit left im her.” 

The excavations disclosed, at a distance of sixty feet under the present surface of the 
soil, fragments of voussoirs, or bevelled stones, lying where they fell when, by some 
means or other unknown, the bridge was destroyed. The place in which they now lie 
seattered in confusion once formed the level of a street running under the arch, like the. 
street in Edinburgh under the North Bridge, or that in London under the Holborn 
Viaduct. The excavations also Jaid open a vast conduit running under this ancient street, 


* Especially to ‘The Recovery of Jerusalem,” and ‘“‘ Underground Jcrusulem.” By Chas. Warren, Capt. H.E., 
F.G.8., &c. : 
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at a further depth of twenty feet, and, what is very remarkable, brought to light an opening 
into it through which, in all probability, water was once drawn from the conduit as 
from a well. Through this opening water could be obtained when the bridge was perfect, 
when people passed under it to and fro in the days of Herod; for it must have existed 
then, if not before. ‘“ Antiquaries,”’ says Dr. Stoughton, “are apt to give as ancient a 
date as possible to the remains they examine and describe; and one writer observes, 
‘Imagination has to stup at the date of Solomon as the time when the Temple, the Harém- 
wall, and the bridge were built ; but this cistern may have existed before that time. Scandals 
whispered by the mouth of this well may have echoed round its rocky sides as far back as the 
time when the Jebusites and Canaanites ruled in the land” For my part, [am quite satisfied 
to confine my imagination respecting such a well in one of the streets of Jerusalem to the era 
of the Herodian Temple; to the days when our blessed Lord and His apostles might have 
drunk of its waters; when their shadows might have fallen on the pavements, or their 
forms have been watched, passing under the great arch, by the people looking down from the 
parapet above.” 

Near to this spot is Wilson’s Arch, below which Captain Warren found the wall of the 
Temple built into the rock, the oldest portions of the sanctuary now existing. Below a mass 
of masonry they came to running water, and observations, extending over a long period, proved 
that a fountain of water exists in the city, andlis running to this day, far below the surface. 
The Jews have a tradition that when running water has been found three times under the 
Temple walls the Messiah is at hand; and as, according to their account, it had been found 
twice before, there was great excitement among the Rabbis over this discovery, exhibited with 
cries of joy and thanksgiving. | 

‘In no city of antiquity was fhe water supply and drainage so systematically and 
extensively organised as in Jerusalem. Every step taken by recent explorers has thrown 
additional and wonder-working light upon this feature of the engmeering of the Holy City, 
which was as studiously cared for as its military strength, and in which as consummate heed 
was taken of the natural advantages of the site. The details of the water supply form one of 
the most graphic and instructive portions of Captain Warren’s “The Recovery of Jerusalem.” 

The whole extent of the south and east walls of the North Sanctuary was surveyed 
and measured by Captain Warren and his faithful aide-de-camp, Sergeant Birtles. At the 
south-east angle the corner-stone, though by no means the largest, is estimated to weigh over 
100 tons. The masonry both of the walls and arches is of solid and noble character, 
roughly faced in the main, and frequently bevelled ; set, as a rule, with much skill and 
precision, though in some places disjointed and defectipe in level. Here and there the 
stones displayed the appearance vf having been cracked by great heat, possibly a memento 
of the final siege. 

That the date of this grand wall goes back in part to the time of Solomon is to be 
inferred from the masons’ marks in red paint found upon the lowest tiers of stones near 
the south-east angle, and held, on the authority of scholars so well qualified as Dr. Peter- 
mann and Mr. Deutsch, who saw them on the spot, to be Phoonician letters. Even though 
the other portions of the wall, which here and elsewhere attains from the base (through the 
rubbish) the full height of one hundred and fifty feet assigned to it by Josephus, be 
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referred to the time of Herod, there is convincing proof that the present Harim was, in 
the time of our Lord, included within the circuit of the city wall. 

In Ophel, a lower mount below Moriah, Captain Warren recognises the site of Solomon’s 
palace—the palace which King Manasseh “compassed about, and raised up to a very great 
height,” after Jotham had also “built much upon the wall.” This wall, not many years 
since laid bare, is even now seventy feet in height, having conjoined with it a great 
tower of drafted stones. 

It is something to see at last the mighty front of the Temple rock, as the Twelve 
saw it when they marvelled at the great stones which were still fresh fromthe chisel of 
Herod. 

Important as the discoveries have been under the auspices of the Palestine Exploration 
Committee, there are probably few who will entirely endorse the claims put forth by Captain 
Warren when he says, concerning the Temple: “We have been able to point out the 
work of King Herod and the work of Solomon, and if it were necessary we could identify 
the additions and alterations of the Roman Emperors. We can follow the description of 
Josephus and the Talmudic accounts, and find everything fall into its place with the ease 
and facility only to be obtained from correct identifications. We can stand on the spot 
where the sacrifices were made, where the high priest stood once a year before the ark of 
the mercy-seat, where St. Simeon received our Lord, where the Sanhedrim listened to His 
questions, where the monecy-changers’ tables were overturned, where the lame man was 
made whole, where St. Paul was carried up the steps to the Antonia, where St. James 
the Just stood before he was cast down. All this information is the result of our 
explorations, and though all do not agree with me in my indications, yet I find more 
do so each year.” 

Before quitting the walls of the Temple we must refer to one spot familiar to every 
one, from the countless pictures and other illustrations of it to be met with everywhere. 
This spot is the Jews’ Wailing-place, under the western wall of the Haram, their only 
heritage in their own city. It is a little narrow court, close by the miserable hovels of the 
Moghrebins, or Moslems from the north-west of Africa. But in this court rises the cele- 
brated wall, fifty-two yards long and fifty-six in height, of massive stones—one being 
sixteen feet and one thirteen in length—all that is left to the Jews of their marvellous 
Temple. It is one of the most affecting sights in that city of strange memories to sce 
the “ancient people” standing there, psalter in hand, wailing out words which have a 
singular significance in that place. The place is sacred with the tears of many genera- 
tions, for even so far back as the time of Jerome we find him making an affecting allu- 
sion to the mourners who, in his day, paid the Roman soldiers for allowing them to go 
and weep over the ruins of their Temple. And many a time. since then have those old 
walls echoed back this passionate cry: “ Zion is a wilderness, Jerusalem a desolation. Our 
holy and our beautiful house where our fathers praised Thee is burned up with fire, and 
all our pleasant things are laid waste! O God, the heathen are come into Thine inherit- 
ance, Thy Holy Temple have they defiled; they have laid Jerusalem on heaps. How long, 
Lord? Wilt Thou be angry for ever?” | 

On Fridays, and on great Jewish festivals, it is a painful sight to see the groups of 
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worshippers, some of them very old, who have come from afar with the one desire to die 
in the Holy City and be buried in the valley of Jehoshaphat; they kiss the stones, and 
sit for hours mourning. Sometimes a beautiful Litany is chanted here, of which the 


following is a fragment :— 


Finer Cuorm: 


Reader, Because of the Palace which is desorted— 

People, We sit alone and weop. 

Reader, Because of the Temple which is destroyed — 
Because of the walls which are broken down— 
Because of our greatness which is departed— 
Because of tho precious stones of the Temple ground to powdcr— 
Because of our priests who have erred and gono astray— 
Because of our kings who have contemned God— 

People. We sit alone and weep. 


Seconp Cuorm: 


Reader, We pray Thoec, have mercy on Zion! 

People. And gathor together the Children of Jerusalem. 
Reader. Make epeod, make speed, O Deliverer of Zion. 
People. Sponk to the heart of Jerusalem. 

Reader, Let Zion be girded with beauty and with majesty. 
Peopl. Show favour unto Jerusalem. 

Reader, Tot Zion find again her kings. 

People, Comfort those who mourn over Jerusalem. 

Reader, Let peace and joy return to Zion. 

People. Let the branch put forth and bud. 


Jerusalem is “a city which is compact together,’ and the places of interest, far too 
numerous to deseribe in detail, are all within easy distance of each other. We must just 
glance at a few of them. 

Near the Church of the Sepulchre is a fine old Gothic gateway; passing through it 
and the yard there is a staircase leading to a cloistered court, and beyond, a large open space, 
with traces of ruins. This is the Miristan, the site of the Hospital of the Knights of St. 
John—a noble order whose history is full of romance. At first they devoted themsclves to the 
care of pilgrims; then to battle with the infidels; then to an important part in politics. 
When Jerusalem was in flames they fled to Cyprus, thence to Rhodes, where they erected 
the massive fortifications to be seen to this day, and subsequently they settled in Malta, 
where their memorial is to be found in the cathedral, in palaces, and in fortifications. The 
Miaristan covers about one hundred and seventy square yards, half of which was presented 
by the Sultan to Prussia in 1869, The former refectory on the south side of the cloisters 
has been fitted up as a German Protestant church, and elsewhere in this place buildings 
for the benefit of the Germans in Jerusalem have been erected. , 

‘On Mount Zion is the Armenian convent, one of the largest and richest in the city— 
with tamarind-trees in- front said to have been planted by Herod—and containing the 
Church of St. James, where it is said that apostle was beheaded. Near this convent is 
the so-called Palace of Caiaphas, containing the tombs of Armenian patriarchs; and, among 
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legendary matters, the prison of Christ, the stone that was rolled away from the Sepulchre, 
and a small pillar on which the cock stood when he crew to warn Peter! 

Hard by is a small mosque known as Neby Dadd, or the Tomb of David. It cannot 
well be doubted that this memorial, if it does not mark the actual place, at least marks 
the vicinity of the burying-place of the Hebrew kings. That they were interred on 
Mount Zion is known with certainty, for it is said of the successive kings of Judah that 
“they slept with their fathers, and were buried in the City of David ’’—which is only 
another expression for Mount Zion (see 1 Kings xi. 43, xiv. 81, xv. 24, &e.). The 
notice in Neh. ili. 16 represents the sepulchre of David as opposite a certain pool, and 
the present tomb stands exactly against the Lower Gihon, on the west of Jerusalem. The 
Apostle Peter speaks of the place of David’s burial as a matter of general notoriety. No 
reason can be assigned why the locality in that age should have become a different one 
from that which Nehemiah mentions, Josephus furmshes testimony to the same effect. 
From that time to the present, as often as we hear any Jewish witnesses on the subject, we 
find them connecting the nationa]l tradition respecting David’s tomb with this spot, and 
the Mohammedans and Eastern Christians regard it with the same veneration.* It is 
needless to say, however, that there are many opposite opinions to this view, and that 
learned travellers have assigned David’s tomb to various other places. 

Adjoining the tomb is a building in which is the supposed Conaculum, or “ upper 
room,” where the Saviour kept the last Passover, and where He appeared to His disciples 
after the Resurrection. It is a room fifty feet by thirty; in one part is a screen where 
mass is celebrated by Christians ; in another is a praying-place for Moslems. It is stated 
that when Titus destroyed Jerusalem, this building, with a few others near it, escaped, and 
that the earhest travellers to the land found it identified as the scene of the Last Supper. 

Among the buildings of less historical or legendary importance may be mentioned the 
Greek monastery, with its five churches and library ; the Coptic monastery, the Abyssinian 
monastery, the synagogues, the Church of St. Anne—the mother of the Virgin Mary, 
whose hirth-place, it is alleged, was here ;—the residence of the Pasha, the Consulates, 
the state prison, and the barracks. 


It is beyond the scope of this work to include the environs of the great cities under 
review, but no account of Jerusalem would be complete which ignored them. No one can 
think of Jerusalem without thinking of the Mount of Olives and Bethany ; of the Kidron 
and Gethsemane; of Siloam; of the Tombs of the Kings; and many other spots every whit 
as interesting as those within the walls of the city. .We shall, therefore, as briefly as 
possible, proceed to examine some of these sacred sites. 

Starting again from the Jaffa Gate, we may make an imaginary tour of the environs 
as we made our tour of the city proper. 

Descending the valley of Gihon, memorable as the place where Solomon was crowned 
and proclaimed king (1 Kings i. 33, 38, 45), we proceed along the valley until we come 
to a wall from east to west, on which is an old aqueduct built to convey water from the 
Pools of Solomon. This wall forms the northern end of the Birket-es-Sultén, or Lower Pool 


* Hackett, “Illustrations of Scripture.” 
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of Gihon (Isa. xxii. 9)—a large reservoir one hundred and seventy yards long and seventy 
wide, varying in depth from thirty-five to forty-one feet. It probably dates from the time 
of Hezekiah ; a tradition identifies it as the pool in which David beheld Bathsheba bath- 
ing. In the sixteenth century it was restored by Sultan Soliman, whence its present name. 

Continuing along the valley of Gihon to where it turns westward, we enter the valley 
of Hinnom, bounded by the Hill of Evil Counsel on the south und Mount Zion on the 
north. It is a deep and narrow ravine, with steep rocky sides, where in ancient times 
children were sacrificed to Moloch, whence it obtained the name of Tophet, or Place of Fire. 
So odious did the place become that it was made a huge cesspool and charnel-house, and in 
later times the Jews called it Ge Hinnom, or Gehenna, making it signify hell. On the 
southern face of the valley at the eastern end is Aceldama, the traditionary Field of Blood 
of the traitor Judas—a small plot of ground overhung with one precipice and looking down 
another into the glen below. There is no historical evidence that this is the Potter’s Field 
of the New Testament (Matt. xxvii. 3—10; Acts 1. 18, 19), although the place has been 
regarded with interest from a very early period, and contains a vast number of tombs— 
some of hermits, some of Crusaders, und some of more recent date—the soil being considered 
to be very favourable to decomposition. 

At the junction of the valleys of Hinnom and Jehoshaphat we are close to a spring 
ealled Job’s Well, one hundred and twenty-three feet deep, and lined with masonry, the 
water of which is noted for its purity and excellence. Stone troughs stand around for 





VALLEY OF JEHOSHAPHAT, WITH ‘‘ ABSALOM’S PILLAR.”’ 


cattle, and picturesque groups may be seen standing by a ruined mosque close by 
the well. This is En-Rogel, the boundary between the tribes of Judah and Benjamin 
(Josh. xv. 7)-——the spot where Adonijah “exalted himself, saying, ‘I will be King’” 
(1 Kings i. 5, 9), and prepared a great feast in celebration of his coronation. 

~The modern Arab village of Silwin—a miserable place where the dwelling-places are 
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old sepulehres—is the Siloam of Scripture. Following the tiny rill, described by Milton as 


“Siloah’s brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God,” 


we reach the Pool of Siloam, fifty-three feet long, eighteen wide, and about nineteen feet 
deep, with piers, columns, and other architectural fragments indicating ancient work, sur- 
rounding it. The waters, in which the blind man of the Gospel was bidden to go and 
wash (John ix. 6, 7), are regarded as sacred; notwithstanding this, they are greatly polluted 
by washerwomen and tanners, who use them freely. Josephus makes frequent reference to 
this spot. “ Now the Valley of the Cheesemongers, as it was called, and that which we 
told you before distinguished the hill of the upper city from that of the lower, extended 
as far as Siloam; for that is the name of a fountain which hath sweet water in it.” 

From the Pool of Siloam a rocky channel, zigzagging for five hundred and eighty- 
six yards, leads to the Fountain of the Virgin. In this channel or passage Captain Warren 
found another passage expanding into a vaulted chamber about forty feet wide, in which 
were found vases, glass lamps, and other interesting relics. The place is supposed to have 
been used by the Jews as a place of refuge in the time of the Roman persecutions. The 
well has a dozen different names—the Dragon’s Well, the Well of the Sun, the Spring 
of Gihon, and the King’s Pool; while the present name—St. Mary’s Well, or Fountain of 
the Virgin—is due to the tradition that it was here the Mother of our Lord washed the 
swaddling-clothes of her infant son. The spring is intermittent, flowing in rainy weather 
from three to five times daily, in summer twice, and in autumn once only. “This is ac- 
counted for as follows :—In the interior of the rock there is a deep natural reservoir which 
is fed by numerous streamlets, and has a single narrow outlet only. This outlet begins a 
little above the bottom of the basin, rises to a point higher than the top of the basin, 
and then descends. As soon as the water in the basin has risen to the height of the 
bend in the outlet, it begins to flow through it, and continues to flow, on the syphon principle, 
until it has sunk in the basin to the point where the outlet begins.” 

From this well a path ascends to the north, to the south-cast angle of the Temple wall. 
Another leads to the Jews’ Cemetery, where the ground, from the Kidron half-way up the 
Mount of Olives, is hterally covered with tombstones and honeycombed with tomb grottoes. 
Four monuments in this neighbourhood are of considerable interest; the first is the Tomb or 
Pyramid of Zacharias, according to the Christians (Matt. xxiii. 35), and of Zechariah 
according to the Jews (2 Chron. xxiv. 20). The tomb is absolutely solid, “hewn out 
of the living rock by cutting a passage round it. It hag, no internal chambers, nor even 
the semblance of a doorway” (Fergusson). The sides are adorned with Ionic columns, 
and square pillars stand at the corners. The second monument is the Grotto of St. James, 
the spot where it is alleged St. James lay concealed after the Crucifixion, eating no food 
until after the Resurrection. It is composed of a verandah or screen cut out of the rock, 
with two Dorie columns supporting the entablature, leading into extensive chambers and 
shaft tombs. The third monument is the Tomb of Jehoshaphat, with a gable entrance leading 
to irregularly-shaped chambers, some of which bear traces of frescoes on mortar, and are 
supposed to have been used as chapels by the Christians in very early times. The most 
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conspicuous of the four monuments is the so-called Tomb of Absalom, hewn out of the 
solid rock, detached on three sides, and separated from the rock by a passage nine feet 
wide. It is forty-seven feet in height, adorned with four half-columns and capitals of 
the Ionic order, and a Doric frieze and architrave. The interior is now choked with 
stones and rubbish, thrown in by Jews, who never pass the monument without pelting it 
with stones, in token of their abhorrence of Absalom’s disobedience to his father. 

From this spot the footpath may be continued up the Mount of Olives. The hill 
is divided into several eminences by low depressions, the highest poimt, to the north, 
being 2,723 feot above the sea-level. On the summit is a mosque, in the centre of which 
is a stone from which it is alleged our Lord ascended to heaven. Moslems regard the 
place as sacred in consequence, and Christians celebrate mass here occasionally, From 
the minaret of the mosque is obtained the most magnificent view in all Palestine. Looking 
northward we see the upper course of the valley of the Kidron, beyond which rises the 
ridge of Scopus; eastward stretch the mountains of Moab, the glittering waters of the 
Dead Sea, Gilead, the valley of the Jordan (the course of the river marked by the dark 
green line of vegetation) ; southward, the valley of the Kidron. Close around the view is 
more striking still, The Holy City lies like a map before us, every building of importance 
distinctly visible. In the south-east quarter the Mosque of Omar, in the midst. of the 
raised platform or Hardam-esh-Sherif; south of it the Mosque El-Aksa. At the north-west 
the Turkish barracks on the site of Antonia; north of the Temple the hill Bezetha, and 
on it, near St. Stephen’s Gate, the Church of St. Anne. West of this the hill of Akra, 
and on its eastern slope the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and the Maristin, Mount 
Zion, the Tower of Hippicus, the English church, the Armenian convent, the Jewish 
quarter with its synagogues, the black dome of the Tomb of David—these, with the walls, 
minarets, and towers, make up a wonderful assemblage of buildings all transfigured in the 
glorious Eastern sunshine. Among the many places of interest included in the view are 
the round-topped Frank mountain, the Tall of Evil Counsel, the valley of Rephaim, 
Neby Samwil (Mizpeh), Shafat, the ancient Nob; Gibeah, the home of Saul; Ramah, 
the birthplace of Samuel; and Birch, the ancient’ Beeroth. 

It is an easy and pleasant walk of a few minutes from the summit of Olivet to 
Bethany, prettily situated, with glorious views of the distant hills of Moab, the Dead Sea, 
and the Jordan valley; the vines, figs, and olives, and the luxuriant gardens and cornfields, 
forming a pleasant contrast to the sterility of the hills nearer Jerusalem. 

“Three pathways lead, and very probably always led, from Bethany to Jerusalem: 
one, a long circuit over the northern shoulder of Mount Olivet, down the valley which 
parts it from Scopus; another, a steep footpath over the summit; the third, the natural 
continuation of the road by which mounted travellers always approach the city from 
Jericho, over the southern shoulder, between the summit which contains the Tombs of the 
Prophets and that called the Mount of Offence.”* It is this latter road, beyond doubt, 
which our Lord descended on His triumphal entry to Jerusalem on Palm Sunday. 

Descending to the Kidron we approach, on the western slope of Olivet, the Garden of 
Gethsemane, an irregular quadrangle about one-third of an acre, enclosed by a wall covered 
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with stucco. The first thing that arrests attention is a group of seven ancient olive-trees, 
said to date from the time of Christ; then the Franciscan monk in attendance points out 
a cave called the Chapel of the Agony, a rock where the disciples slept, a column where 
Judas gave the kiss of betrayal; and, finally, he presents each visitor, for a frane, with a 
bouquet of flowers grown in the Garden! The Grecks have originated a Garden of Geth- 
semane of their own, farther up the Mount. of Olives. 

Close by, in the valley of the Kidron, is the Tomb of the Virgin, where, according to 
tradition, she was buried by the apostles, and where she lay until her “assumption.” The 
church is approached by a descending flight of forty-seven handsome marble steps, and only 
has its porch above ground. The whole place bristles with legends and sacred sites, in- 
cluding the tombs of Joachim and Anna, the parents of the Virgin, the tomb of her husband 
Joseph, the sarcophagus of Mary, the Cavern of the Agony, and praying-places or altars for 
Greeks, Armenians, Abyssinians, and Moslems. 

Ascending from the Kidron to St. Stephen’s Gate (the road our Lord descended on 
the night of His betrayal), we notice the ledge where, according to tradition, St. Stephen 
was stoned ; and, continuing past the north-east: corner of the city walls, a journey of about 
half an hour will bring us to the so-called Tombs of the Kings—a series of carefully con- 
structed catacombs or tomb-chambers, in one of which is a handsome sarcophagus-lid. 
The principal tomb is believed to be that of Queen Helena, of Adiabene, a convert to 
Judaism in a.p. 48. A quarter of an hour’s walk from here are the so-called Tombs of 
the Judges. 

Near the Damascus Gate is a Moslem sanetuary, called the Grotto of Jeremiah, where 
tradition states that the prophet wrote the Book of the Lamentativns, and was subsequently 
buried. 

Opposite the Grotto, and close beside the Damascus Gate—the handsomest in Jerusalem 
—are the subterranean chambers or quarries discovered by Dr. Barclay in 1852. They are 
a succession of mighty aisles and mammoth chambers, and appear to go the whole length 
and breadth of the city. It is probable that these quarries yielded the stones used in the 
building of the Temple, for “the house, when it was in building, was built of stone made 
ready before it was brought thither: so that there was neither hammer nor axe nor any 
tool of iron heard in the house while it was building” (1 Kings vi. 7). 

A pleasant walk from the Damaseus Gate leads round the walls to the Jaffa Gate— 
the busiest, as the Damascus Gate is the handsomest, in Jerusalem—and affords an oppor- 
tunity of looking at the vast Russinn buildings provided for the accommodation of pilgrims, 
and the excellent Talitha Kumi (Mark v. 41), an orphanage for girls founded by the Rhenish- 
Westphalian deaconesses-—one of the most deserving ® hilanthropic institutions of the 
city—and Schneller’s Orphanage for Syrian Boys, where seventy pupils are well educated 
and started in life in some useful branch of industry learnt in the orphanage. And 
this brings us to the end of our circuit of the immediate environs of Jerusalem.* 


* Several of the ongravings in this chapter have been borrowed from the illustrated edition of Canon 
Farrar's “ Life of Christ." 
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Palais de Justice; 2, Monumest of Counte Egmont and Hurn; 3, Place de I’Eglise St. Catherine ; 
o¢ 4, The Bourse. 





VIEW IN THE PARK, BRUSSELS. 


BRUSSELS AND THE CITIES OF BELGIUM. 


A Miniature Paris—Its Foundation and Growth. Walla—-Sieges—Population—The Market-Place -Halls—Hdétel do Ville— 
Bourse—The Halles--Boulevards—Post Office —Galerie St. Hubert. Palaces—New Palace of Justice—Picture Galleries 
—The Musée Wtertz— Zoological and Botanical Gardens—The Park and Bois de la Cambre—Statues of Patriots, Warriors, 
Statesmen, &c.--The Cathedral--Notre Dame de la Chapelle. Church of St. James-Palace of Laeken~Road to 
Waterloo. ANTWERP:—On the Scheldt—Van Speyk—Early History and Progress ~Commercial Importance ~ English 
Residents -Tyndale and his Labours—Decline of the City—Incorporation into the Kingdom of Belgium-—Return 
of Prosperity.-The Cathedral and Churches--Art Treasures—HKubens~Van Dyck +The Printing Press—Place Verte— 
Hotel de Ville—Bourne. BruGkEs :—An Old-world Town—Its Splendour and Decay—The Cathedral—Notre Dame and 
ita Tomhs—The Hospital of St. Johrye—-The Grande Place and the Belfry Tower—Hotel do Ville--Chapel of the Holy 
Blood—Canals—Trade. GHENT é¢—Jacques and Philip van Artevelde--Rise and Fall of Ghent--The Manchester of 
Belgium--Market. Day—Cathedral—-Belfry—The Vane of the Helfry—Hétel de Ville~The Marché du Vendredi— 
Church of St. Nicholas—Gardens—The Béguinages of Ghent; their Past and Present History. Litox :—-Picturesque 
Belgium-The Ardennes-—-Memories of Liego—The Walloons—Manufactorica—Cathedral and Churches—The Palace 
of Justice—Gardens—Citade’. 


RUSSELS, the capital of the Kingdom of Belgium, is better 
known to Englishmen than any other European city, except 
Paris, of which it is in some respects a copy in miniature. 

But Brussels is more than a second and inferior edition of Paris. 

It has its own characteristics; and the traveller who, having 

visited Paris, thinks he has nothing to see in Brussels, greatly 

errs. Though it may not have the antique flavour of Bruges 
or the artistic charm of Antwerp, the careful observer will 
soon discover that it has, in spite of modern innovations and 
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improvements, sume of the marks of a Flemish city, and few there are who having once 
- visited it do not at some time or other return to renew their acquaintance with this lively 
and beautiful place. English people generally take kindly to Brussels, which has for them 
an almost personal interest, not only because of the neighbouring field of Waterloo, but 
also on account of the part taken by England in the foundation and maintenance of the 
Kingdom of Belgium, and for the frequent allusions to the place which are found in the 
writings of Byron, Walter Scott, Thackeray, and other English men of letters. An 
experienced French traveller has declared that there is no place in which one can live better 
and cheaper than in Brussels. The cleanness of the city is proverbial. It is said that every 
day the mistress of a house passes her fingers over the furniture, and if there be found a 
speck of dust the careless housemaid is dismissed. On Saturdays, walls, passages, and 
staircases are thoroughly cleansed, and the exterior of the house is washed. The Frenchman 
has probably overstated the claborate purifications which are supposed to take place, but it 
is certain that he has not entirely misrepresented the neatness and order of the streets 
and houses of the better class. The people are very polite, and if you go into a shop to 
inquire the price of an article in the window, or only to ask the way, you are generally 
dismissed with thanks. The restaurants are good, and many of the hotels enjoy a high 
reputation ; the shops rival those of Paris or Vienna, and are not quite so dear. There are 
good theatres, in which operas and French plays are performed by first-rate companies. 
During the summer a band plays every afternoon in the Park, and in winter concerts are 
frequent. Altogether a visitor can find plenty to oecupy his time, and must indeed be a 
misanthrope if he cannot enjoy himself in Brussels. 

Brussels is said in geography books to be situated on the river Senne, but this stream 
is so sinall that its channel through the city has been covered in, though it helps to feed 
some of the canals which connect Brussels with Antwerp, Louvain, Charleroi, and other 
places. The oldest part of the town is flat, but the ground rises considerably on the east 
and south-enst, where are the fashionable quarters and many of the public buildings. Brussels 
cannot boast of the antiquity of Bruges or some other cities of Flanders, and its early 
history is rather mythological. The founder is believed to have been St. Géry, Bishop of 
Arras and Cambrai, who, in the latter part of the seventh century, built a hermitage and 
chapel on an island in the Senne. If this account be true, Brussels may in this respect. be 
compared with Paris, which was originally confined to an island, or to two islands, in the 
Seine ; but while these are easily defined at the present day, it would be very difficult to dis- 
cover the island from which the moder city of Brussels has spread in every ‘direction. The 
hermitage of St. Géry was soon surrounded by huts erected on the adjoining marsh, or 
broek, and these insignificant dwellings were called roc els or dwellings on the marsh, 
which has in time been corrupted into Brussels, the Flemish name of the city. 

The growth of the place was slow. Three hundred years after its foundation it was 
little better than a village, but in the twelfth century it became the residence of the 
Dukes of Brabant, though it was still inferior in wealth and population to the cities of 
Bruges and Ghent. When Flanders passed into the possession of the Dukes of Burgundy, 
who also resided here, their large retinue of French knights introduced the French language, 
which at once became fashionable, and has maintained its position ever since in the speech 
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of the higher classes. Under the Austrian and Spanish rule Brussels continued to be the 
seat. of government, and during the fifteen years of Dutch supremacy the Prince of Orange, 
and occasionally the King of Holland, lived there. On the formation of the Kingdom of 
Belgium it became the capital, and under the wise government of Leopold I. and the 
reigning king, it has attained its present prosperity and far out-grown its former limits. 

The old city was surrounded by walls which sustained many a siege, the first on record 
having been an unsuccessful attempt to resist. the attack of the first English Edward. It 
was bombarded by Marshal Villeroi in 1695, who made his attack in the hope of compel- 
ling William of Orange to raise the siege of Namur. Brussels suffered terribly. For thirty- 
six hours shells and red-hot bullets were raimed upon the city, six convents and fourteen 
churches were burnt, and the whole of the lower town would have been destroyed had 
not the inhabitants stopped the fire by blowing up numerous buildings. In 1701 the 
French took the place. It was taken by Marlborough in 1706, and again by the French, 
under Marshal Saxe, in 1716. Dumouricz, at the head of the French revolutionary army, 
occupied it in 1792, and it was the scene of several fierce encounters between the Dutch 
troops and the Belgians in the revolution of 1830.) Few other towns can show such a 
fightful record, and Brussels has certainly earned the peace she now enjoys. 

The old walls have disappeared, and of the gates only one, the Porte de Tal, remains. 
Broad boulevards planted with trees enable the visitor still to trace the line of the former 
fortifications. The shape of the ancient city may be compared to an irregular pentagon 
with its base, formed by the Boulevard d’Anvers and the Boulevard du Jardin Botanique, 
towards the north; continuing in an easterly direction, one passes along the Boulevards de 
YObservatoire, du Régent, de Waterloo, at the end of which the apex of the pentagon is 
reached at the Porte de Hal. Continuing along the Boulevards du Midi, de )’ Abattoir, 
Barthélemi, and de l’Entrepét we reach the Boulevard d’Anvers, having completed the 
eireult of Old Brussels. Within the line thus indicated are the principal attractions of the 
city, but outside it are the three railway stations, the Botanical and Zoological Gardens, 
the Bois de la Cambre, and the eight suburbs of Schaerleek, St. Josse-ten-Noode, Etterbeck, 
Ixelles, St. Gilles, Anderlecht, Molenbeek-St.-Jean and Laeken. The population of the 
entire city exceeds 400,000, including 3,000 German and 6,000 English residents. 

Brussels contains many splendid buildings. The most beautiful is the Tétel de Ville, 
the finest of all the municipal senate houses in the country. “ The real architectural pre- 
eminence of Belgium,” says Mr. Fergusson, in his “ History of Architecture,” “ consists in 
her civil or rather her municipal buildings, which surpass those of any other country. 
None of them are very old, which is easily accounted for. The rise of commercial enterprise 
in Belgium, though early, compared with other European nations, was more recent than the 
age of military and ecclesiastical supremacy, and men were consequently obliged to erect 
castles to protect their property against robbers, and churches for their religious wants, 
before they could think of council halls or municipal edifices.” The great municipal halls 
which are found in all the principal cities of Belgium are of three classes :—1, Town-halls, 
the municipal senate houses and courts of justice; 2, Trade-halls or market houses, the 
principal of which are cloth-halls, cloth having been the great staple manufacture cf 
Belgium during the Middle Ages; and, 8, Guild-halls, separate places of assembly of 
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the different guilds or associated trades of the cities. The town-hall of Brussels belongs of 
course to the first of these classes. 

The situation is appropriate. The Place in which it stands is surrounded on three sides 
by old houses, many of them guild-houses, which with the Town Hall form a fine medieval 
square, now used as a market-place. Here, in 1568, Counts Egmont and Horn were exe- 
cuted, together with twenty-three other nobles, by command of the Duke of Alva. A monu- 
ment, removed in recent times and re-erected in front of the Palace of the Duke of Arenberg, 
formerly the residence of Count Egmont, marked the site of the scaffold. Egmont was one 
of the bravest and most honourable men cf his age. He refused to follow the example 
of William the Silent, who escaped while there was time. After an imprisonment at Ghent 
and Brussels, he died a martyr to the cause of liberty. His life and death furnished 
Goethe and Schiller with materials for two noble tragedies, which have done much 
to revive in modern Europe the fame of their subject. Egmont and Horn spent the 
night before their martyrdom in the Halle au Pain, now known as the Maison du Roi, 
immediately opposite the H{dtel de Ville. This building has been re-erected in the 
original style. The other guild-houses, most of which were seriously damaged during the 
bombardment of 1695, are, on the south side of the Place, the Butchers’ Hall, adorned 
with a carved swan; the Hétel des Brasseurs, with a gable containing an equestrian statue 
of Charles, Duke of Lorraine, for forty years Governor of the Netherlands under the Empress 
Maria Theresa; the Hall of the Archers; the Hall of the Skippers, with a gable in imita- 
tion of the stern of a vessel of war; and the Carpenters’ Hall, which is elaborately gilded. 

The Hétel de Ville itself now claims our attention. It is an irregular quadrangle, 
about 200 feet long and 165 feet. wide, and is in the Gothie style of the fifteenth century. 
The building was commenced in 1402, the eastern wing being the older portion. It was 
much damaged by the French in 1792, and the spire was struck by lightning in 1363. 
The facade has been restored with much care. The tower with its graceful spire rises 
to the height of 370 feet, and the vane at the top, which is a gilded figure of the 
Archangel Michael, the patron of the city, measures 16 feet. Singularly enough, the tower 
does not, as one would expect, spring from the centre of the facade; but this departure 
from the usual arrangement is scarcely noticeable, and is certainly no defect. The architectural 
mouldings of the windows are exceedingly well executed, and the various sculptures are 
in the best taste. There are three storeys, exclusive of the basement and attics. Entering 
the principal portal under the tower, the visitor arrives at the interior court, which 
encloses two fountains in white marble, one representing the river Scheldt, by Kinder; the 
other the river Meuse, by Plumiers. The principal yoms are on the first floor, to which 
access is gained by a handsome staircase, with pictures on the walls by Janssens, Van 
Helmont, and Van More, representing events in the history of Flanders. In the council 
chamber, the scene of the condemnation of Counts Egmont and Horn, are magnificent 
specimens of Gobelin tapestry representing the abdication of Charles the Fifth (an 
event which took place in the city, though not in this room), the coronation of Charles 
the Sixth, Emperor of Germany, and the entry of Philip the Good into Brussels in 1480. 
The keys of the city, presented to Philip on the occasion of his entry, are still kept 
on a table in this room, on a fine repousse salver representing Adam and Eve in 
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paradise. The ceiling, the work of Janssens, represents Olympus. The painting of 
trumpet, which is blown by an angel, is so arranged that it appears to be turned towards 
the spectator wherever he may stand, and is a curious dour de furee. The general decorations of 
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the chamber are very rich, though somewhat heavy. The large hall, a fine room measuring 
195 feet by 81, fitted in modern carved oak, has been the scene of some famous banquets and 
meetings. The corridors and other rooms are handsome, and the pictures of the older city 
in some of these are well worth notice. The views from the front windows over the Place 
present an animated scene, especially in the morning, when the market is being held, and 
on such evenings as the band plays, when the people of Brussels assemble in large numbers. 
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A short street, the Rue au Beurre, leads from the north-west corner of the Place to 
the Bourse or Exchange, which lies between the Rue des Fripiers and the Boulevard Central, 
and is one of the modern additions to the public buildings of the city, having been. opened 
in 1873. It was designed by Suys in a classical style. The broad and imposing portico 
is supported by cight Corinthian pillars, and the tympanum contains reliefs representing 
Belgium, Commerce, and Industry. A cornice running round the entire building supports 
an attic storey with Ionic columns. Entering by the principal door, we pass across a vesti- 
bule with a mosaic floor into the grand hall, which is in the shape of a cross, and is 
covered by a low glass dome. Four smaller halls occupy the rest of the principal floor. 
Underneath are enormous cellars. There are two staircases by which access is obtained to 
the gallery, where, during business hours, the curious spectator can watch the lively scene 
below. Popular balls on a large seale are sometimes held here, and thus the Exchange of 
Brussels not only serves as a place for merchants to congregate, but also for the gather- 
ing of men and women bent. on pleasure rather than on serious affairs. The building cost 
4,000,000 frances, and is likely to be an enduring monument of the public spirit of the city. 

Crossing the Boulevard Central we reach the Halles, built in 1875, on the model of 
the Halles of Paris. This is at once the meat, poultry, fish, and vegetable market of 
Brussels, and here may be seen all classes of people buying and selling the food of every- 
day life. The fish auctions are conducted on the Dutch plan, the auctioneer naming a 
high price for the lot to be sold, and gradually reducing it until he finds a purchaser. 
Many curious Flemish costumes are seen here, and the variety of vegetables would be 
surprising if one did not. remember that Belgium contains some of the most fertile soil 
in Europe, and that the small well-cultivated holdings are best suited for the profitable 
growth of different kinds of vegetable food. Much of the prosperity and contentment of 
the people of Belgium is due to the sub-division of the land amongst numerous owners, all 
of whom are anxious to make the most of their little plots of ground, and work very hard, 
because they know they are working for themselves and their children, and not for another, 
who at any moment may step in and raise their rent, or turn them away from the little farm. 

The Boulevard Central, with its northern and southern continuations, the Boulevards 
de la Senne and the Boulevard du Hainaut, bisects the older part of the city. This 
magnificent street 1s quite modern, and its construction involved the removal of many 
old houses, and the covering in of the Senne. Handsome shops, cafés, and hotels now 
occupy the site of dingy buildings and narrow alleys, and the stream of traffic circulates 
freely along the broad roadway and wide pavements on either side. At the end of the 
Boulevard Central an old church has been allowed tp remain, for the present at least. 
Surmounted by a gilt cross, and with people entering by the western door at all hours of 
the day, one might suppose that this building was allowed to remain because of its 
hallowed associations, and that it was still the resort of pious worshippers. The outside 
has all the appearance of a church; but if we enter we shall find that it is now the 
Post Office, and indeed seems well suited for that purpose; of course, the whole of the 
interior 1s completely changed. People still circulate along the nave, but the side aisles 
and chancel are reserved for the officials, while the poor-box, which always stands near 
the entrance of a Flemish church, is replaced by the letter-box. It is intended to build 
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a new Post Office, and the Temple des Augustins will then be removed and the uniformity 
of the Boulevard Central will be complete. 

An older line of streets, consisting of the Rue Neuve, Rue des Fripiers, and the 
Rue du Midi, runs almost parallel to the Boulevard Central. At right angles to them 
another line of streets leads to the Montagne de la Cour and to the Place Royal, the centre 
of fashion in Brussels. In all these are good shops, many devoted entirely to articles 
of luxury, which seem to be almost necessities in a city of pleasure. The Galeric or 
Passage St. Hubert (not a very appropriate name, for St. Hubert is the patron of hunters), 
a covered arcade 234 yards long, has also many attractive shops hike those of the Palais 
Royal of Paris. At night, when the Passage is lighted, the scene is very brilliant and 
animated, and large crowds of people of every class mect there to promenade, to buy, or to 
gossip. There are several cafés and a small theatre in the Passage St. Hubert. 

Brussels possesses several palaces. The king has two, one overlooking the park and 
another in the suburb of Laeken. The former, called the Palace du Roi, is a large though 
rather plain building, erected in the last century, and consisting of two wings, joined in 1827 
by a colonnade of Corinthian pillars. The State apartments, which are not generally shown, 
are well furnished, but the chief attraction is a good collection of ancient and modern 
pictures, mostly of the Flemish and Dutch schools. The Palais Ducal, formerly the 
palace of the Prince of Orange, 1s now used as a museum by the Royal Academy of 
Letters, Arts, and Sciences, and the Royal Academy of Medicine. The museum contains 
a valuable collection of casts of ancient and modern sculpture. The large hall of this 
palace is decorated with seven noble frescoes illustrating the history of Belgium from the 
time of Julius Cesar to the establishment of independence in 1831, and five frescoes 
representing the fine arts, music, ancient art, modern art, and science. The Palais de la 
Nation, built by Maria Theresa as a meeting-place for the deputies of the Council of 
Brabant, was used for the sittings of the States-General during the rule of the King of 
Holland, and is now the Parliament House of Belgium, in which the Senate and the 
Chamber of Deputies hold their mectings. 

The new Palace of Justice at the end of the Rue de la Régence, begun in 1866, and 
finished in 1881], at a cost of 50,000,000 franes, in a somewhat severe classic style, was 
designed by the architect Poelaert. The site was cleared and levelled at a great expense, 
and occupies about 37,000 square yards. The building, which is rectangular, having sides 
measuring 600 feet and 560 fect respectively, is the most ambitious architectural attempt 
of modern Belgium. The pyramidal dome in the centre of the building rises to the height 
of nearly 400 feet. The architectural details are very simple, but more appropriate perhaps to a 
Temple of Justice than elaborate ornament, to which indeed the style does not lend itself. 
The people of Belgium may well be proud of a capital which, within fifteen years, has 
received two such important additions to its public buildings as the New Bourse and the 
New Palace of Justice. The former was erected at the expense of the city, and the latter 
at the cost of the nation. 

It might reasonably be supposed that in a city where so much money has been spent 
on architecture, the art of painting would not be neglected. Although Brussels cannot. 
vie with Antwerp, Ghent, or Bruges as regards the older schools of art, many eminent 
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modern painters have set up their studios in the capital, which is now the chief seat of 
contemporary Flemish art. A Jarge number of valuable pictures has been brought together 
in the Musée National, which is by far the best collection in the country, and includes works 
which illustrate the progress of painting in Belgium from the earliest times to the 
present day. These are divided into classes, the first including pictures dating from the 
origin of painting to the time of Rubens; and the second, the works of Rubens and 
his successors, Of the former there are about 150 examples, and of the latter about 
twice that number. The Dutch and German schools are fairly represented, and there are 
also a few pictures by Italian, French, and Spanish masters. One of the oldest and most 
interesting works is the “ Adam and Ive” of Hubert and John van Eyck, which originally 
formed part of the famous “ Adoration of the Immaculate Lamb” in the Church of St. Bavon 
at Ghent. A portrait of Sir Thomas More, by Holbein, will have more than an artistic 
interest for Englishmen. Rubens and Van Dyck are both represented, though not so well 
as in their native city. There are several characteristic works by Teniers, Hobbema, F. Hals, 
Jan Steen, and other Dutchmen, and some good landscapes and figure paintings by modern 
artists. 

There is another good collection of pictures in the palace of the Duke of Arenberg, 
in the courtyard of which stands the monument of Egmont and Hor, originally erected 
in front of the Hétel de Ville. The palace, once the residence of Count Egmont, was 
built in 1548, but has been enlarged subsequently. The pictures include several important 
works by Dutch artists, amongst which the “ Female Miser” of Gerard Dow deserves especial 
mention, and there are some good examples of Flemish and French art. There is also an 
admirable collection of furniture, ancient and modern, and some Etruscan vases. The 
gardens of the palace are well laid out and carefully kept. 

The Musée Wiertz is one of the most curious sights in Brussels, and appears to exer- 
cise a strange fascination upon visitors. This gifted but eccentric artist was born near 
Dinant in the Ardennes in 1806, and died in 1865, when his residence and paintings were 
bought by the Government. The museum contains about sixty finished pictures, many of 
a large size, a few sculptures, and a great quantity of sketches. Wiertz delighted in tragic 
scenes, which he depicted with terrible realism, although he knew how to treat pleasing 
subjects. The titles of some of his productions will give an idea of the bent of his dis- 
position—e.g. “ Polyphemus devouring the Companions of Ulysses,” “The Beacon of Gol- 
gotha,” “The Vision of a Beheaded Man,” “ Hunger, Madness, and Crime,” ‘“ The Suicide,’ 
“Premature Burial,” and “Napoleon in the Infernal Regions.” These are all skilfully 
painted, but with such force and exaggeration as gt once to rivet the attention of the 
spectator, while they shock his finer feelings. Yet the gallery is much visited, and is one 
of the most popular exhibitions of the city. 

It is a relief to leave the Musée Wiertz for the adjacent Zoological Gardens, which 
are well laid out, and attract a large number of visitors, especially in summer, when 
concerts are given every evening. The site forms part of the ancient forest of Soignes, 
and some of the old trees recall the days when the woods extended to the walls, and even 
enclosed the eastern and southern quarters of the city. Three centuries ago, Granvelle, 
Chancellor of Charles V., and. father of the famous Bishop of Arras, the well-known 
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diplomatist, whose name figures so largely in the history of the sixteenth century, resided 
on this spot, and a small tower is still pointed out as a part of his residence. It now 
shelters the elephants. There is a fine aquarium in another part of the gardens, and the 
collection of animals is very fine. 

The Botanical Gardens, which cover the rising ground on one side of the Boulevard 
of the same name, owe much to the picturesqueness of the situation. There are several 
large conservatories filled with rare and beautiful plants, and a good library of botanical 
works. The rhododendrons and azaleas are the chief feature of the gardens, and annually 
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display their brilliant colours to thousands of spectators, who are admitted free three days a 
week, a happy contrast to the exclusiveness of botanical gardens in other places. Flower 
shows are frequently held, and to these also the public are freely admitted. 

The Park of Brussels is very small, being only 500 yards long and 300 yards wide, 
yet in that small space there is much to please the eye. It was laid out during the 
last century by direction of the Empress Maria Theresa, and in September, 1830, was the 
scene of a severe conflict between the Dutch troops under Prince Henry of the Netherlands, 
and the Belgians. It is surrounded by splendid buildings, including the palaces of the 
King, of the Legislative Assembly, and of the Prince of Orange, as well as by the hand- 
some houses of the Rue Royale, which forms its western boundary. It is perhaps rather 
& garden than a park, and may be compared not unfavourably with the Tuileries Gardens 
in Paris. Carriage traffic is not allowed, but promenaders circulate freely under avenues 
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of lofty trees. Here on Sunday afternoons in summer may be seen high and low, rich 
and poor, the grand lady in her silks, and the workman in his blue blouse, moving along 
the well-kept paths, or listening to the music of a military band. The Park contains 
several statues, including «a bust of Peter the Great, who visited the city in 1717. 

Although, as has been stated, the Perk is in size little more than a garden, Brussels 
possesses a park the extent of which invites comparison with similar enclosures belonging 
30 other large cities. The Bois de la Cambre covers nearly 500 acres, and is a beauti- 
ful place of resort. Unfortunately it is a Jong way off, being a mile and a half from 
the Boulevards, with which it is connected by a broad roadway, along which a line of tram- 
ways has been established. A large artificial grotto and a lake are amongst the attractions 
of this delightful spot; but the chief charms of the place are the lofty trees (some in 
long and stately avenues, and some dotted about the greensward), the shady walks, and 
the smooth well-kept Jawns. Here are roads for carriage folk and for horsemen, as well 
as paths reserved for the pedestrian, who may wander frecly about, now in the company 
of his fellows, and then in’ by-ways almost solitary, where he may easily forget the 
busy haunts of men and fancy himself far away from their abodes. 

But to return to the city. Brussels contains many stately monuments of those who 
in former or modern times have added to her glories whether as patriots, warriors, 
statesmen, or men of science and Jetters. The finest statue is that of Godfrey of Bouillon 
in front of the Church of St. James, on the Place Royale. Godfrey was the hero of the 
first Crusade, a man of sincere piety, a valiant and prudent warrior, and one of the few 
noble-minded leaders whose singleness of heart makes him stand out conspicuously among 
the group of princes who answered the call of Peter the Hermit to wrest the Holy Sepulchre 
from the hands of the infidels. He is represented on horseback unfurling a banner. The 
site of this grand work is most appropriate, for it is said to have been on this very spot 
that Godfrey invited his fellow-countrymen to enrol themselves under the banner of the 
Yross. On the west side of the park is a handsome statue of Count Belliard, a French 
general and diplomatist, who was ambassador at the Court of Brussels in 183] and 1832, 
and assisted in the settlement. of the Kingdom of Belgium. This statue is one of the 
best works of Geefs, an eminent Belgian sculptor, who ended a long and_ prosperous 
eareer in January, 1883. A little farther along the Rue Royale, in the Place du Congrés, 
from which there is a fine view over the lower part of the town, is a Doric column, rising 
to a height of 285 feet, erected to commemorate the Congress of June, 1831, which 
founded the Kingdom of Belgium. Several Belgian artists contributed to this memorial 
of the establishment of the liberties of the nation.p The base of the column is adorned 
with nine figures in relief, representing the provinces of the country, and with four female 
figures, representing Liberty of the Press, Liberty of Public Worship, Liberty of Association, 
and Liberty of Education. Marble tablets record the names of the members of the Congress 
and of the Provisional Government. The whole is crowned with a bronze statue of Leo- 
pold I., who laid the foundation-stone in 1850. The monument was not completed until 1859. 
The Martyrs’ Monument, in the Place of the same name, preserves the memory of those 
who fell in the revolution of 1530 fighting for national independence, and is covered with 
appropriate reliefs. The famous Mawnikin, not far from the Hétel de Ville, is the most. 
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curious statue in the city, and we may hope in the world, but although it is much visited, 
it cannot be described. | 

The fine church dedicated to St. Michael and St. Gudule, though generally spoken 
of by the latter name only, is a noble Gothic building, begun in the twelfth century, 
and carried on for nearly four hundred years. The ground on which it stands slopes 
upwards from the west, and the church is approached Ly a fine flight of steps, erected 
in 1861, which add much to the diguity of the building. The two towers at the west end 
of the church have never been completed. The pillars of the nave and choir are round, 
and the former are ornamented with statues of the apostles. The pulpit, which came 
from the Jesuits’ Church at Louvain, is a marvellous specimen of wood-carving, the subject 
being the expulsion from Paradise. The figures of Adam and Eve are exccllent, and 
amongst the foliage, which forms a balustrade to the stairs, are several animals, including 
x fox, an eagle, a peacock, an owl, a dove, a bear, and a dog. The pulpit is the work 
of Verbruggen, the famous wood-carver of Antwerp, but he is not responsible for the 
balustrade, which is of the last century, and by Vanderaeghen. 

There are several handsome monuments in St. Gudule, which contains a vault where 
many princes of the House of Austria have been buried. But the chief glory of the church 
is the stained glass, much of which dates from the sixteenth century, when glass-painting 
attained great perfection in Flanders. The windows in the Chapel of the Holy Sacrament 
were put up to commemorate a sacrilegious theft of consecrated wafers by the Jews, who, it 
is said, took them away and stabbed them. The hosts bled profusely, and the terrified 
thieves resolved to restore them, but were discovered. They were, of course, put to death; 
and this is probably the only true part of the story of the windows, which were put up at 
the expense of John and Catherine, King and Queen of Portugal, of Louis of Hungary and 
his queen, of Francis I. of France, of Ferdinand of Austria, and of Charles V. The windows 
of the Chapel of the Virgin represent episodes in her life, and those of the choir contain 
figures of various royal personages, including Philip II. and Queen Mary of England. 
The transept windows contain some good stained-glass of the sixteenth century, and in 
the great west window there is a “ Last Judgment,” rather over-crowded with figures, but 
nevertheless finely executed. The windows of the nave are modern, and were given by 
wealthy citizens at the time of the last restoration of the church, which was completed in 1870. 

Another interesting Gothie church, Notre Dame de la Chapelle, has some important 
monuments, including those of two famous artists, Jan Breughel the younger, who died 
in 1625, and is generally known by the epithet “Velvet,” from the extreme minuteness 
and softness of his paintings, and Lens, who died in 1822, and has been styled the re- 
generator of Belgian painting. The pillars of the nave, like those of St. Gudule, support 
statues of considerable merit. The pulpit of carved wood has for its subject Elijah in the 
wilderness fed by an angel, and is the work of Plumiers. The church contains some 
paintings, and the walls are covered with good frescoes. 

The other churches of the city are not of much interest, with the exception of the 
Church of St. James, on the Place Royale, which possesses a handsome portico, supported 
by Corinthian columns. It must be admitted that as regards ecclesiastical architecture 
Brussels is far behind many smaller towns in Flanders, Some of the newer churches are 
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well designed, but have no other attractions. An exception ought perhaps to. be made in 
favour of the new church at Laeken, the proportions of which are good. The churchyard 
contains a monument of Malibran, the celebrated singer. At the east end of the church 
is the royal vault, in which Leopold I., his queen, and two of their children were. buried. 
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THE CHURCH OF BT. GUDURRE. 


The Palace of Laeken, the usual residence of the King, is a plain building, erected 
in the last century for the Austrian Governor of Flanders, who occupied it for a few 
years only. Napoleon inhabited it occasionally, and it is said that he planned his Russian 
expedition here. The park is extensive, and the gardens are well laid out. There is a good 
orangery and several conservatories, which are the chief attractions of the place, but they 


can only he seen in the absence of the Royal Family. 
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In the suburbs of Brussels are many handsome villas, and the adjoining country on 
the east and south is more attractive, and possesses more natural beauty, than the flat 
provinces which form so large a portion of the Kingdom of Belgium. Few persons who 
visit Brussels fail to make a pilgrimage to the field of Waterloo. It is not within the 
scope of the present work to conduct the reader over that famous battle-ground, but the 
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THE FIELD OF WATERLOO. 


opening lines of Sir Walter Scott’s poem on “ Waterloo” give a picturesque sketch of the 
road from Brussels, and may fairly conclude this description of the city. 


‘“‘ Fair Brussels, thou art far behind, 

Though, lingering on the morning wind, 
We yet may hear the hour 

Peal'd over orchard and canal, 

With voice prolonged and measured fall, 
From proud St. Michael’s tower ; 

Thy wood, dark Soignes, holds us now 

Where the tall beeches’glossy bough 
For many a league around, 

With birch and darksome oak betwoen, 

Spreads deep and far a pathless screen 
Of tangled forest ground.” 
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ANTWERP. 


Antwerr—called by the French Anvers, and by its Flemish inhabitants Antwerpen—stands 
on the river Scheldt, about sixty miles from the sea. The river, which winds amongst 
the marshes of the Dutch province of Zecland for many miles above Flushing, where it 
falls into the sea, is strongly embanked, and leaves Belgian territory and the province of 
Antwerp about twenty miles below the city. The cost of mantaining the embankments or 
dykes and of dredging the channels of the river is enormous; and the traveller who arrives 
at Antwerp by river, which is in fine weather the pleasantest and most picturesque approach, 
will probably pass many curious dredging-machines, each with its attendant barges, in 
which the mud obtained from the bottom of the channel is carried off to maintain the 
dykes or to fertilise the adjacent land. After passing Fort Lillo, which was retained by 
the Dutch until 1839, the spire of the cathedral comes well into view, and soon afterwards 
the towers of some of the other churches and the tall masts of the vessels lying in the 
docks will be seen. Gradually the whole city is displayed like a panorama. Before the 
quay is reached the entrance to the docks is passed, and near the gates was the scene of a 
determined, but Quixotic, act of a gallant young Dutch heutenant, during the war of 
independence between Holland and Belgium in 1831. <A storm had driven his gunboat 
on shore, and the Belgians demanded its surrender; but rather than yield, Van Speyk, the 
lieutenant in command, fired his pistol into the magazine, and blew himself, his crew, and 
the ship into the air, besides destroying many of his enemies. This tragic incident has 
frequently been painted by Dutch artists. 

The early history of Antwerp is involved in the dark mists of antiquity. It is 
said to have existed as a small port as early as the beginning of the seventh century of 
the Christian era. In the reign of Charlemagne, the sparsely-populated countries of 
Flanders and Brabant were occupied by Saxon settlers, some of whom probably took up 
their abode in Antwerp. In the eleventh century it was a small republic, but it did not 
attain to the importance of Ghent or Bruges, which, in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, were amongst the wealthiest and most populous cities of Europe. When they 
began to decline the fortunes of Antwerp were in the ascendant, and under the prudent 
rule of Charles V., the city became the commercial capital of Northern Europe. The 
population exceeded 100,000 souls, and included, besides the native Flemings, English, 
French, Danes, Germans, Italians, Portuguese, and, above all, Spaniards. The exports 
consisted of jewels and precious stones, bullion, quicksilver, cloths of gold and silver, 
Spices, drugs, sugar, cotton, linen, tapestry, hops, glass, salt-fish, arms, and household fur- 
niture. From England large quantities of wool were Mmported, besides lead and tin from 
the Cornish mines, and beer, cheese, and other provisions. An English factory was established 
in the city as carly as 1296, but it was not until 1558 that the English merchants obtained 
possession of the Hdtel van Lyere, a handsome building, formerly the residence of a 
burgomaster of that name. The hotel had been erected in 1474, in the late Flemish- 
Gothic style, with gables elaborately ornamented at each end of the facade. Many eminent 
Englishmen resided here, including Sir John Hackett, Sir William Dansell, and John 
Fitzwilliam, the ancestor of the noble family of that name. Sir Thomas Gresham, the 
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founder of Gresham College and the Royal Exchange, was for many years a resident at 
Antwerp, as agent for Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth. A yet more illustrious English- 
man, William Tyndale, the translator of the New Testament, lived m Antwerp for some 
years, acting during a portion of the time as chaplain to the English residents, and 
translating portions of the Old Testament. In 1536 he was arrested by the treachery of 
a spy, hurried off to Vilvorde, a small town on the road to Brussels, where he was tried 
and condemned for heresy, and after being strangled, was burnt at the stake. His last 
words were, “ Lord, open the eyes of the King of England;” and it is remarkable that 
in the very next year the Bible was published by command of Henry VIII, and ordered 
to be read in churehes. Tyndale’s New Testament has been the basis of subsequent 
translations and versions, and in the recent revision the revisers have in’ many instances 
preferred Tyndale’s translation to the Authorised Version of King James’s translation. 
The intolerance which put Tyndale to death eventually proved the ruin of the city 
which had been the scene of his latest labours. The comparatively mild rule of 
Charles V. was followed by the oppression of Philip II., who succeeded his father 
on the throne of Spain and in the government of the Netherlands. The seven United 
Provinces which now form the Kingdom of Holland obtained their freedom and inde- 
pendence under the wise and able guidance of William the Silent, but after a long and 
arduous struggle, which was carried on against enormous odds, the inhabitants of the 
southern provinces were compelled to submit to the supremacy of Spain. In 1576 Antwerp 
was pillaged by the Spanish soldiery, and 7,000 of its inhabitants lost their lives. It 
was afterwards besieged by the Duke of Parma, the Spanish Governor of the Netherlands, 
and withstood his attacks for fourteen months, but was captured by him in 1585. Four 
years afterwards the population had dwindled to 55,000. The Treaty of Munster, by 
which, in 1648, Spain recognised the independence of Holland, was a further blow to the 
prosperity of Antwerp. Commerce flowed into new and freer channels, and Amsterdam 
may be said to have risen upon the ruins of Antwerp. In 1790 the population had fallen 
to 40,000. The occupation of the Netherlands by France, in 1794, to some extent 
improved the position of Antwerp. The navigation of the Scheldt was re-opened, and 
Napoleon subsequently constructed a new harbour and quay. At the same time he 
restored the fortifications, which he regarded as a serious menace to England. The city 
was captured by the Allies in 1814, and formed, with the rest of Belgium, part of the 
Kingdom of Holland until 1830. Under Dutch rule the prosperity of Antwerp again 
declined, the rulers being more desirous of promoting the prosperity of the Dutch ports than 
of re-establishing the greatness of their rival on the Scheldt. Antwerp rose, with the 
rest of Belgium, in 1830, against the rule of Holland, but was occupied by the Dutch in 
1832. The French, however, intervened, and took the city, after a month’s siege, two days 
before Christmas. It was then incorporated into the Kingdom of Belgium, in accordance 
with the provisions of the treaty signed in London in the previous year. But the heavy 
navigation dues levied by Holland retarded for thirty years the recovery of Antwerp. 
In 1863 these dues were commuted, and prosperity returned to the city. New docks were 
erected, railway communication was improved, and the port of Antwerp is now one of the 
busiest in the world. No city in Europe has grown so quickly during the last twenty 
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years. Nor is this to be wondered at, when it is remembered that it is the natural channel 
of communication between Central Europe and Great Britain and America, and that there 
is no other first-rate harbour between Havre, at the mouth of the Seine, and Amsterdam, 
in the north of Holland. Even the St. Gothard Tunnel benefited Antwerp, and her 
present prosperity exceeds that of the days of Charles V., when she was without a com- 
mercial rival in Europe. 

With the return of prosperity and the increase of population, Antwerp is losing 
much of her former picturesqueness, but she still possesses many attractions. The Church 
of Notre Dame, usually described as a cathedral—though there is no bishop—is not only 
the finest church in the city, but in size exceeds every other church in the Netherlands. 
Covering an area of 70,000 square feet, it is considerably larger than Lincoln Cathedral, 
and a little smaller than York Minster, the largest of the Gothic churches of Great 
Britain. It was begun in the fourteenth century, and continued under several architects 
during two hundred years. The facade and towers were designed by Amel, an architect 
of Boulogne, in 1422, but only one tower has been completed. This magnificent ornament 
of the church and city rises to a height of 402 feet, and is seen for many miles in every 
direction. The details of the tracery of the spire are very elaborate. It has been compared 
to lace-work; and Napoleon is reported to have said that it deserved to be covered by 
a glass case. Some critics, indeed, have complained that it is too intricate and lacks 
simplicity, though few who have examined it with care will concur in this harsh judg- 
ment. It contains a most magnificent set of bells, forming a carillon, which is perhaps 
the finest in the world. These bells are ninety-nine in number, the smallest no bigger 
than a hand-bell, and the largest weighing eight tons. Eight times an hour they are 
played by the machinery of the clock, and there is also a contrivance by means of which 
they can be made to discourse sweet music at the will of the performer, who strikes a 
key-board with a hammer. The west portal of the church and the window above are 
adorned with beautiful tracery. 

The usual entrance is by the door of the south transept, which contains Rubens’ 
famous “ Descent from the Cross.” This picture was painted in 1610, and, though lacking 
the refinement of the Italian masters in their treatment of the same subject, is perhaps 
the best attempt ever made to represent the scene on canvas. The figures are larger than 
life, and the dead Christ is drawn in a most skilful manner. The white linen cloth into 
which the body is being received is a bold and successful conception, but most of the 
other figures are too gross, and represent more accurately the Flemish models of the 
painter than the lighter forms of Galilean peasants or Jewish rulers. The countenance 
of Joseph of Ayimathea is very flabby and very weak? But with all its defects, the “Descent 
from the Cross”? is a grand work, and it is not to be wondered that Napoleon carried it 
off to Paris, where it remained until 1816. The two wings of the picture represent the 
visit of the Virgin to Elizabeth and the presentation of Christ in the Temple. 

Passing across to the north transept, the corresponding wall-space is occupied by 
another work of the same artist—the “ Elevation of the Cross,” painted by Rubens seventeen 
years after the . Descent.” This picture is full of life’and movement, but is generally 
considered inferior to its companion. The altar-piece is also by Rubens, and represents the 
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Assumption of the Virgin,” the principal figure being a portrait of the artist’s second 
wife. The choir stalls are beautiful specimens of modern wood-carving, an art which 


still flourishes in Belgium, and the 
floor of the choir is covered by a black 
and white marble pavement. 

The nave of the church is very 
wide, and has three aisles on each side 
—an arrangement quite unique = in 
Northern Europe. Unfortunately, the 
pillars supporting the roof are rather 
heavy and destitute of ornament, but 
the effect from the side aisles is yood. 
There is a fine organ in the west 
gallery, and the musical services are 
generally well rendered. The pulpit is 
elaborately carved in wood, and dates 
from the seventeenth century. There 
is some good stained glass in some of 
the windows, and the chureh contains 
pictures, in ad- 
dition to those 
already men- 
tioned, by Ru- 
bens, Quellyn, 
Venius, Mur- 
illo, and others, 
as well as mo- 
dern paintings 
by Leys and 
Baetens, both 
famous Flemish 
artists. 

Next in im- 
portance to 
Notre Dame is 
the Church of St. 
James, almost in 
the centre of the 
older part of 
the city. The 




















NOTRE DAME, ANTWERP. 


building was commenced in 1491, and not finished for more than two hundred years 
after the foundation was laid. The style is, however, uniform, the decorations are richer 
than those of the cathedral, and there are more handsome monuments, for this church was, 
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during many years, the burial-place of the wealthiest and most important families of the 
city. The exterior is hidden by the surrounding buildings, which are of hittle interest ; 
but as the church was not built with a view to outward effect, the removal of these 
obstructions would not be worth the trouble and expense. The interior is very fine 
and the proportions are excellent. There are chapels all round, except at the west end, 
and most of them contain good paintings and many carvings in relief as well as several 
statues. The windows of the church are filled to a large extent with stained glass, 
the work of Flemish artists from the seventeenth century to the present date, some 
of the modern work having been supplied by Capronnier, whose windows in the chureh 
of St. Gudule at Brussels are well known. The high altar is very elaborate, though 
hardly in harmony with the general style of the building; and this observation applies 
to many other Gothic churches of Belgium, in which altars have also been put up in the 
Renaissance manner. The chapel behind the high altar contains the vault of the Rubens 
family, and is generally called by their name. The altar-piece of the chapel was painted 
by Rubens himself. The subject is the Holy Child sitting in the lap of the Virgin, 
and attended by St. Bonaventura, St. Jerome, St. George, and three female saints. Most 
of the figures are portraits of the Rubens family. Above the picture is a fine marble 
statue of the Virgin, and to the right and left are modern monuments of two female 
descendants of the painter. In the next chapel is a picture, by Jordaens, of Cardinal 
Carlo Borromeo, the famous Archbishop of Milan, visiting the plague-stricken people of 
that city, where his memory is still deservedly held in high honour. 

The Church of St. Paul, formerly belonging to the Dominican Friars, is another famous 
church with a very imposing interior. Outside the building there is a very extraordinary 
work called the “Calvary,” and intended to represent the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, 
The approach is between several statues of prophets, saints, and others, at the end of 
which a stupendous mass of artificial rock-work rises against the wall of the church to 
a considerable height, and is supposed to represent Mount Calvary. Saints and angels 
appear in various parts of this curious structure, at the foot of which is the tomb of 
the Saviour, covered by a glass window, which enables the spectator to see the body. 
On either side are grottoes, intended to represent Purgatory, which contain a great number 
of human faces, carved in wood, and showing most horrible contortions m the midst of 
painted fire... The whole exhibition is grotesque, and whatever may have been the inten- 
tions of the Dominicans who crected it, tends rather to raise a contemptuous smile than 
to excite feelings of pity and sorrow. It is, notwithstanding these drawbacks, a curiosity, 
and is visited by almost everybody who goes to Antwerp. (See Vol. I., p. 9.) 

The city contains several other churches, but ‘only two ean be mentioned. The 
Church of the Jesuits was built from the plans of Rubens, but was partially destroyed 
by lightning in 1718. It is elaborately ornamented, as the churches belonging to the 
Society of Jesus generally are, and is a fair specimen of a large city church. 

St. Andrew’s Church contains some good ancient and modern pictures, but the chief 
attraction is the magnificent pulpit in carved wood, by Van Geel and Van Hool.  Per- 
haps this is the finest of all the carved wood pulpits in Belgium, though it is not easy to 
award the palm of pre-eminence among so many admirable works of art. 
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With the exception of Italy, there is no country in which the churches contain so 
many good pictures as Belgium; and the churches of Antwerp excel, in this respect, the 
churches of the other towns in Belgium. This is not to be wondered at, when it is remem- 
bered that the palmy days of art in Antwerp followed the suppression of the revolts of 
the sixteenth century, and that under Spanish and Austrian rule the supremacy of the 
Church of Rome was maintained, to the exclusion of every other form of Christianity. 
The religious character of Antwerp is stamped upon every street, at least in the older parts 
of the city, where almost every corner was ornamented, if that term be not mis-spplied, 
with a brightly painted wooden image of the Virgin, or of a saint. Many of these 
images still remain, and before some of them a lamp is kept burning. But the passers- 
by do not as a rule take notice of these relies of former times, though a priest. or clerical 
student will raise his hat, and a pious old woman devoutly cross herself as she turns 
the corner. 

The artistic treasures of Antwerp are not, however, confined to the churches. The 
Museum, or Académie des Beaux Arts, possesses a large and valuable collection of pictures, 
many of which have been obtained from suppressed churches and monasteries. — The 
Academy consists of not more than twenty-five members, and may be regarded as. the 
sucecssor of the famous Guild of St. Luke, founded in the fifteenth eentury, by Philip 
the Good, Duke of Burgundy. The museum is established in’ the chureh of the old 
Francisean monastery, and contains nearly 700) pietures. Tn the centre of the Place or 
square, in front of the building, is a fine statue of Van Dyck, and the entrance hall is 
furnished with busts of Rubens and other masters. The frescoes on the walls of this 
hall were painted by De Keyser, and include portraits of no less than 136° artists con- 
nected with the city. It is of course impossible, within the limits of this work, to mention 
many of the pictures; but the Flemish school is well represented, and the collection 
includes works by Italian and German masters, as well as specimens of the Duteh school. 
Two at least of Rubens’ works must. be named: “ Christ. Crucified between Two Thieves,” a 
bold and striking painting, and the “ Adoration of the Magi,” which eovers a large canvas, 
and is said to have been designed and completed in a fortnight. Van Dyek’s © Christ on 
the Cross,” and the “ Entumbment,” are noble works. A curious story is told about a large 
picture, the “ Fall of the Wicked Angels,” by F. Floris. It is said that Quentin Matsys 
wooed his daughter, but her father was unwilling to consent to their betrothal until 
the lover could prove his artistic abilities. One day Matsys went into Floris’s studio, 
and saw this picture. ‘fuking up a brush, he painted a large fly on the leg of one of 
the figures, and so well, that he was accepted as a son-in-law as soon as Floris saw 
what he had done. Whether the story be true or unfounded, a large fly is visible to this 
day, in the place where Matsys is said to have painted it. 

Two great artistic names of world-wide fame are inseparably connected with Antwerp, 
Rubens and Van Dyck. Peter Paul Rubens was born at Siegen, in Westphalia, on the 
feast of SS. Peter and Paul (June 29, 1577), though it is usually supposed that he was a 
native of Cologne, to which city his family removed when he was about a year old. 
There they remained for ten years, until the death of Rubens’ father, and in 1588 his 
mother returned to Antwerp, her own and her hucband’s birthplace. Peter Paul’s education 
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was carried on by the Jesuits, who were the only teachers tolerated at that time in the 
city. He seems to have been an apt scholar, and is said to have spoken seven languages. 
At the age of thirteen he became a pupil of Tobias Verhaeght, a painter of some note, 
and afterwards entered the studio of Adam van Oort, with whom he remained four 
years. Subsequently he studied under Otto van Veen, better known under the Latinised 
form of his name as Otto Venius, an artist of eminence, whose pictures are to be found 
in many galleries. In 1599 Rubens was admitted into the Guild or Brotherhood of St. 
Luke, the patron saint of art, and in the next year he travelled to Italy to study the 
great works of the Italian schools of painting. We know that he visited Venice, Mantua, 
and Rome, and that he held some position at the Court of the Duke of Mantua, on whose 
behalf he seems to have visited Spain, in 1603, partly on an artistic mission, and possibly 
to combine diplomacy with painting. In 1608 he set out on his homeward journey to 
Flanders, whither he had been recalled in consequence of his mother’s illness, but he did 
not arrive in time to see her alive. He owed almost everything to his mother, for his 
father proved a worthless fellow, and he bitterly lamented her death, spending some months 
after his return in almost absolute seclusion, Ue was now in his thirty-second year, a 
mun of handsome presence, dignified in manner, and improved by travel and experience 
of the world. A well-known picture of himself, now at| Munich, places the artist and 
his first wife, Isabella Brandt, clearly before us, and gives a good idea of dress cenerally 
worn by well-to-do citizens of Antwerp, in the early years of the seventeenth century. 
In those times men dressed more expensively than their wives, just as, sixty years later, 
in England, we find Samuel Pepys spending more on his own clothes than he allowed 
Mrs. Pepys for hers. In 1609 Rubens was nominated Court painter to the Archduke 
Albert and the Infanta Clara Eugenia Isabella, who at that time ruled the Spanish Nether- 
lands, and were doing their best to efface the disastrous effects of the unhappy wars of 
the preceding century. They could not, however, restore the former prosperity of the 
country, but they were liberal patrons of art, and Rubens was not the only painter 
benefited by their patronage. Tle was now the undoubted head of the Flemish school, 
and painted a vast number of pictures, which are to be seen in almost every important 
gallery in Europe. It is needless to say that he could not have painted with his own 
hand all the pictures attributed to him. In many cases he only sketched the outlines, and 
perhaps put a few finishing touches to the work of his pupils and assistants. But, making 
every allowance for the help he received, his own energy and industry were prodigious. 
Though after his return to Antwerp, in 1609, he never resided permanently else- 
where, he visited Spain, Paris, and Holland, on artistic errands, and stayed for some 
months in England in 1629. He was knighted by Charles I., and during his visit 
painted several pictures, including “ Peace and War,” in the National Gallery, and 
Charles I. and Queen Henrietta, as St. George and Cleolinde, at Windsor Castle. He 
also received a commission from the king to decorate the ceiling of Inigo Jones’s ban- 
queting house, now the Chapel Royal at Whitehall. The subject was to be the 
apotheosis of James I., and the pictures, painted on canvas, to be afterwards nailed on to 
the ceiling, were sketched in England, and painted after Rubens’ return to Antwerp. They 
arrived in 1635, some delay having occurred in consequence of the king’s unwillingness . 
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to pay the export duties, and were immediately placed in the position for which they 
were intended, where they may still be seen by the visitor to the Chapel Royal who 
is willing to run the risk of dislocating his neck. They have been frequently renovated 
since they were firat put up. Rubens received £3,000 for them; but the payments, 
which were made by instalments, were not completed until 1638. 

After a married life of sixteen years, Rubens lost his wife, who left two sons, one 
twelve, and the other eight years old. She was buried, with much pomp, in the Abbey 
Church of St. Michael, beside his mother. It was about this period that he made the 
journey into Holland already mentioned. - In 1630 he married his second wife, Helena 
Fourment, then a girl of sixteen, who often appears in his pictures, and in the following 
years he filled the office of Dean of the Guild of St. Luke, of which he had Jong been 
the most eminent member; and his English knighthood was confirmed at Madrid, on the 
recommendation of the Supreme Council for Flanders. He continued to paint, and to serve 
his country as a diplomatist, until the year 1640, when he died, mourned by the people as 
the greatest citizen of Antwerp. He was buried in a vault belonging to the Fourment 
family, in the Church of St. James, aud his funeral was attended by a vast cuncourse of 
people. Two years afterwards his body was removed to a special chapel built at the east 
end of the church, where it still rests. 

The statue of Rubens (see Vol. L, p. 9), in the Place Verte near Notre Dame, was 
east in bronze, and crected in 1840, from a design by W. Geefs, the well-known Belgian 
artist. The figure is 13 fect high, and stands on a pedestal about. 20 feet high. The 
house of Rubens, in the Place de Meir, was built from his own desivns in 1611, but 
has been twice restored and altered since its erection. In 1877 the people of Antwerp 
celebrated the tercentenary of the birth of their famous fellow-citizen. 

Antoon, or Anthony van Dyck, was born in Antwerp on the 22nd of March, 1599, 
where his father was a well-to-do manufacturer of silk and woollen stuffs. Like his eminent 
fellow-citizen Rubens, whose pupil he afterwards became, he seems to have owed much to 
his mother, who undertook his education during his early boyhood. She died, however, 
before her son had attained his ninth year; but his father arranged that the boy should 
continue the artistic studies he had already begun, and in which his progress was such that 
in 1609 he entered the studio of Hendrik van Balen, where, it is said, he quickly surpassed 
all his compeers. He was about five years the pupil of Van Balen, and then studied under 
Rubens. It is said that on one occasion Rubens left in his studio a painting which was 
unfortunately injured by his pupils during their master’s absence. Great was the consternation 
of the young men, and it was proposed by one of them that Van Dyck should endeavour 
to repair the damage. He set to work accordingly, and succeeded so well that when Rubens 
eame to the picture next day he remarked, “This throut and chin [the part restored by 
Van Dyck] is not the worst piece of painting I did yesterday.” A closer examination, 
however, disclosed the work of a strange hand; but on the culprits confessing the circum- 
stances Rubens forgave them. The story is, perhaps, fictitious; but Van Dyck’s abilities 
were such that he was admitted as a master into the Guild of St. Luke before he was 
twenty, an honour altogether unprecedented. Rubens, who had profited so much by his 
own Italian travels, strongly advised his pupil to visit Italy; but the journey was postponed 
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in consequence of an invitation from the Earl of Arundel to come to England. On his 
arrival in London, in 1620, he received a pension of £100 a year from the king; but it 
seems doultful whether the payments were regularly made. He soon left this country, 
and after a visit to Holland returned to Antwerp in 1622, just in time to receive the 
dying request of his father to paint a picture for the chapel of the Dominican sisters, who 
had nursed him through his last illness. The promise was made, but the performance was 
tardy, for it was not until 1629 that the artist completed a great picture of the Crucifixion, 
which remained in the chapel until 1785, when it was sold to the Academy of Antwerp 
for 6,000 florins. It is now in the Museum, <A second and even finer picture of the same 
subject is in the Cathedral of Malines, which also contains several other works by Van Dyck. 
In 1623 the long-postponed journey to Italy was undertaken, though it is said he was 
detained on the road by the attractions of a young lady of the Court of the Infanta Isabella. 
However, he reached Italy at last, and spent some time in Venice, Genoa, and Rome. 
After an absence of three years he returned home, the first of living: portrait-painters. In 
1629 he again visited England for a short time, and in 1632 finally settled in) London, 
where he died, in 1641, in his house in Blackfriars. Te was buried in old St. Paul’s, close 
to the tomb of John of Gaunt, and there was a certain appropriateness in the selection 
of the spot. The body of the great. Flemish painter rested near that of a famous English 
prince who owed his name to his birth in the famous Flemish city of Ghent. 

We have seen how painting flourished in’ Antwerp in the days of her great masters. 
Another and a more useful art) was at the same time carried on with great suecess. In 
1556 the famous printing-press of Christopher Plantin was set up in the city. Plantin 
was a scholar as well as a printer, and the works produced by him rivalled those of Aldus 
Manutius and the Klzevirs. His printing-office was esteemed one of the wonders of Europe. 
After Jus death the business was carried on by his son-in-law Moretus, and subsequently 
by his family. The house of Plantin was purchased by the Corporation of Antwerp in 
1878, and, being carefully maintained in its original condition, presents a unique specimen 
of the dwelling-house and business premises of x well-to-do Flemish tradesman of former 
times. Numerous fine examples of books, woodeuts, copper-plates, as well as autographs 
are preserved, and although the mechanical art of printing has greatly advanced since the 
days of Plantin, it must be confessed that. in clearness and beauty of type the modern 
printer cannot surpass, if he even equals, the work of the famous old press of the great 
Antwerp printer. 

There are few open spaces of any size in the older parts of the city. The Place Verte 
on the south side of Notre Dame is the largest, and ig planted with trees, which afford a 
pleasant shade in summer. The Grand Place, to the north of the Cathedral, is surrounded 
by old houses of characteristic Flemish style, and has the Hétel de Ville on one side. 
This large building cannot be compared with the town halls of many cities of Belgium ; 
but the exterior, though plain, does not lack dignity; aud the gteat hall, which is well 
proportioned, is adorned with several good pictures. The Bourse, in the Rue Longue Neuve, 
oceupies the site of an older building, which was destroyed by fire in 1859. It is in the 
same style as its predecessor, though rather larger. It will be remembered that Sir Thomas 
Gresham built the first Royal Exchange of London on the model of the Antwerp Bourse. 
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The present building is 56 yards long by 44 wide, and has a glass roof. During the hours 
of business it presents an animated scene, and the merchants and other traffickers seem for 
awhile to throw off the traditional sluggishness of the Flemish people. 

With the exception of the Place de Meir, which is a street, and not a square, as the 
name would suggest, it must be admitted that the streets of Antwerp are narrow and 
uninteresting. The Avenue de Commerce and Avenue des Arts, which occupy the site of 
the ancient wall, are wide boulevards planted with trees. The quays of Antwerp are 
similarly adorned, and present much the same appearance as they did 200 years ago, 
when they excited the admiration of our fellow-countryman, John Evelyn. The docks on 
the east side of the city are large, and have been preatly extended of late years. Some 
of the warehouses are enormous, and suggest reminiscences of Liverpool. The small park, 
on the site of an ancient fort, is well laid out, and contains a statue of the painter Leys. 
The Zoological Gardens, near the railway station, are small, but the collection of animals 
is very good, and the Natural History Museum is one of the best in the world. 


BRUGES. 


Worpswortn, writing more than sixty years ago, declared that the spirit of antiquity was 
enshrined at Bruges; and, saving such modern innovations as gas and the railway, the 
statement holds good to-day. Never was such a quief, sleepy place. In no other town 
is there so laree a proportion of paupers; yet they are not obtrusive. Nowhere else are 
so many large houses vacant, or to be had at so low a rent. Living is very cheap, and 
many poor gentlefolk settle im a place so suitable to departed greatness. The tide of 
prosperity, which has been gradually extending over the Kingdom of Belgium, has not 
reached Bruges. The streets, overgrown in many places with grass, echo to the footsteps 
‘of the traveller. Though the population amounts to nearly fifty thousand, and there is 
house-room for many more, it is rare to see any indication of such a number, except in the 
market-place or at the railway station. ‘The decay of the city has been gradual. In the 
fourteenth century merchants from seventeen nations had their settled domiciles at Bruges, 
besides strangers from almost unknown countries who repaired thither. Ghent was more 
populous, but Bruges, though in circuit only half the size of the former, was more splendid in 
its buildings, and was the seat of far more trade. The quays of the harbour, which was and 
still is connected with the North Sea by a deep canal, were crowded with vessels from _ 
the Mediterranean, France, England, and the towns of the Hanseatic League. The cloth 
of Flanders was used everywhere, and Bruges was the place whence’ it was exported 
to foreign countries. The unfortunate outburst of a fierce democratic spirit, and the quarrels 
between the Counts of Flanders and the people, contributed to the ruin of the city. Trade 
flowed into other channels, and Bruges gradually sank into its present insignificance. 

The city is, however, glorious in her decay, and possesses much that is of interest to the 
student of art, or to the man who, wearied with the cares of business, desires to end his 
days in peace. It is said to be a favourite place of residence for Belgians who have acquired a 
moderate fortune, and many English families settle here, as education is at once good and 
cheap, and a small income goes a great deal farther than in England. There is an English 
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ehurch and an English club in Bruges, and in summer the hotels have more English than 
Belgian guests. “It is the quaintest and prettiest of all the quaint and pretty places I 
have seen,” says Thackeray, and most of his countrymen will endorse the opinion. “ Let 
it be remembered, too,” continues the same writer, “that here we are out of the country of 
ugly women; the expression of the face is almost uniformly gentle and pleasing, and the 
figures of the women, wrapped in black monk-like cloaks and hoods, very picturesque.” In 
this respect at Jeast the city retains its ancient reputation, “ Bruges formosa puellis.” 

Bruges is an episcopal city, an honour it shares with Liége, Tournai, Namur, and 
Ghent, Malines being the seat of an archbishopric. The Cathedral of Bruges is a Gothic 
building of brick. We gencrally expect to see the principal church in a town built of 
stone, but there are no quarries near Bruges, and Flemish bricks are very durable and of 
good colour. It is said that the art of brick-making, which had been forgotten in England 
since Roman times, was in the Middle Ages re-introduced ‘from Flanders, where the brick- 
makers attained an excellence equal to that of the ancient Romans. Bruges Cathedral has a 
plain exterior, and the western tower, which was begun in the twelfth century, seems more 
suitable to a castle than a church. The interior of the church is fine, and the proportions 
are considered good. The length is 330 feet, the width 120 feet, and the height 90 feet. 
The transepts project beyynd the walls of the nave to a greater extent than is usual in 
Flanders, and are 174 feet from wall to wall. The Cathedral contains several fine pictures, 
principally by local artists both ancient and modern. We are here beyond the influence of 
Rubens, but Peter and Frans Pourbus, the two Van Oosts, and Dierich Bouts are well repre- 
sented. The stalls of the choir formerly contained the armorial bearings of the Knights 
of the Golden Fleece. This famous order was established at Bruges in 1430 by Philip the 
Good, Duke of Burgundy, on the oceasion of his third marriage. The number of knights 
was originally twenty-four, but Charles V. increased them to forty-four. Amongst the 
members of the order was Egmont, the well-known champion of the freedom of the 
Netherlands. The roof of the church has been painted by Béthune, a modern artist, who 
also designed the stained glass for some of the windows. 

The neighbouring Church of Notre Dame is almost as large as the Cathedral, and also 
contains some fine pictures. The tower is 390 feet high. But the chief glories are a statue 
of the Virgin and Child, and the tomb of Charles the Bold and his daughter Mary, wife 
of the Emperor Maximilian. The statue is of marble, and is ascribed to Michael Angelo. 
Horace Walpole offered 30,000 florins for it. The tombs were originally in the choir, but 
were removed to a side chapel in 1816. That of the Empress is the more beautiful, and 
is the older; the tomb of the Duke, who was the last male representative of the House 
of Burgundy, having been erected at a somewhat liter period at the cost of his great- 
grandson, Charles V., who brought the remains of his ancestor from Nancy, where he was 
killed in battle in 1477. The Empress died five years later from the effects of an accident 
in the hunting-field. Through her marriage the Duchy of Burgundy, including the Nether- 
lands, came into the possession of the House of Austria. The bronze figures of the father 
and daughter are richly gilt, and the enamelled shields and armorial bearings are exceedingly 
elaborate and handsome. | 

Opposite the principal entrance of Notre Dame is the Hospital of St. John the Evan- 
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gelist, a foundation for the sick dating from the fourteenth century. In the chapter-room 
of the hospital is a collection of pictures by Hans Memling, one of the most skilful 
painters of the Flemish school. The most celebrated of these works is the famous Shrine 
of St. Ursula, which contains, or at least was sup- 
posed to contain, the Sete Ong ‘~ relics of that saint, whose 
with the 11,000 British virgins 
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came here a broken-down fugitive to be nursed, and painted the pictures, or some of them, 
as a thank-offering to the sisters for their kindness to him. 

Almost in the centre of the city is the Grande Place, on the south cide of which are 
the Halles, a rectangular building measuring 280 feet by 144, in the Gothic style, and now 
used for municipal offices, and as a market-house. The east wing was originally a cloth hall. 
The belfry, or Grand Tower, 350 fect high, was erected about the end of the fourteenth 
century, and is now somewhat out of the perpendicular. 


“In tne market-plice of Bruges stands the belfry old and brown; 
Thrice consumed, and thrice rcbuilded, still it watches o’er the town.” 


Here are the chimes celebrated by Longfellow in another poem: 


“Low and loud, and sweetly blended, 
Low at times, and loud at times, 
And changing like a poet's rhymes.” 


This famous carillon is somewhat modern, dating only from the middle of the last cen- 
tury, though doubtless the successor of bells of an older day. The poet’s praises have 
made these bells better known than those of other Flemish cities, and they are in harmony 
with the spirit of the place; but it should be remembered that Ghent and Antwerp have 
chimes as melodious and beautiful, though not so distinctly heard above the busy hum of 
men as in the peaceful quiet of Bruges. 

There are some good specimens of Flemish domestic architecture in the Grand Place. 
In one of the houses Charles II. of England is reported to have lived during a part of 
his exile from Great Britain. In another, Maximilian, son of the Emperor Frederick III, 
was kept a prisoner for some days by the citizens, because he refused to surrender to the 
King of France the guardianship of his son, who was heir to the crown of the Netherlands. 

Not far from the Grande Place is the Place du Boure, on which stands the Hotel de 
Ville, the oldest, and certainly one of the most beautiful, town halls in Belgium. — This 
building, which was commenced in 1377, and has recently been restored with much care, 
has often been compared with the town halls of Louvain and Oudenarde, both of later date, 
and as the style of these three is very similar, it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
the architects who designed the town halls of Louvain and Oudenarde borrowed some ideas 
from this building. The front, which is 88 feet long, contains forty-eight niches, each of 
which is filled by a statue. The interior contains two large pictures, and some smaller 
works, as well as a valuable library which includes some old manuscripts and illuminated 
missals. There are also several books printed by Col@rd Mansion, the famous printer of 
Bruges, from whom William Caxton, the first English printer, learnt the art. Adjoining 
the town hall, on the west side, is the Chapel of the Holy Blood, a building of two storeys, 
the lower dating from the twelfth and the upper from the fifteenth century. The blood 
is said to have been brought to Bruges and presented to the city by Count Theodorie of 
Flanders. It is now kept in a sumptuous reliquary of silver-gilt, which is exhibited on 
certain days. There is a similar relic at Fécamp in Normandy, said to have been brought 
from the Holy Land in a more miraculous manner. 
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Bruges is surrounded by a canal, and several smaller canals cross the city in different 
directions. The numerous bridges (4rvges in Flemish), of which there are nearly 150, have 
given its name to the town. The blue ware known as Flemish, and much prized by some 
collectors, is made in the neighbourhood, but there is no other nnportant: manufacture, There 
are scarcely any public amusements, and the trade of the town is entirely dependent upon the 
residents, and the travellers who visit it in considerable numbers during the summer. 


GHENT. 


Gueyt, or Gand, as the French call it, is now a flourishing city, with 130,000 inhabitants, 
though it is no longer of such importance as in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, when it 
was the most populous place in Europe. It is one of the oldest. towns in the Netherlands, 
and was, during the Middle Ages, the scene of many a desperate struggle between the people 
and their nominal rulers. In the fourteenth century the democratic party in the city were led 
by Jacques van Artevelde, the famous brewer of Ghent, who induced his fellow-citizens to 
ally themselves with Edward IIT. of England in support, of his claim to the French throne. 
Jacques van Artevelde is usually represented as a designing and ambitious demagogue by 
writers who have placed too much faith in the statements of Froissart, the chronicler. 
Later students of history have come to a different conclusion, and it would seem that Arte- 
velde was a genuine patriot desirous of protecting himself and his fellow-citizens against the 
encroachments of their rulers. He was killed during a riot in 1345. Ilias son Philip, whe 
was the godchild of Queen Philippa, wife of Edward IIT., subsequently became leader of the 
democratic party, and fell in battle against the French at. Roosebeke, in 1382. Tis death is 
the subject of the well-known drama “ Philip van Artevelde,” by Sir Henry Taylor. It will 
be remembered that John, Duke of Lancaster, son of Hdward TIT., was born in Ghent, and 
derived his name “Gaunt” from the place. The Emperor Charles V. was also a native of the 
eity. During the Spanish supremacy Ghent suffered greatly, and its decline dates from that 
unhappy time. It has recovered some of its former importance since the country became 
independent of Holland in 1830, and is now the seat of an extensive cotton trade, whence it has 
been styled the Manchester of Belgium. There are numerous canals, which, with four rivera— 
the Scheldt, the Lys, the Lieve, and the Moere—-traverse the city in every direction, affording 
excellent communication with neighbouring towns and the sea, and adding much to the pie- 
turesque appearance of the place. Ghent has been called a vulgar Venice, but the epithet is 
unfairly applied. Though the city cannot boast of too much cleanliness, and the inhabitants 
appear to drink a large quantity of beer, generally of a very mild kind, and spend a good deal 
of their time in cafés and beershops, there is plenty of bustle in the streets, especially at the 
dinner hour, when the work-people turn out of the factories in shoals. On market days country 
folk flock to the city in large numbers from all the adjacent towns and villages of East 
Flanders, which is one of the most densely populated districts in Europe. 

The Cathedral of Ghent, usually called St. Bavon’s, though it is also dedicated to 
St. John, has an unprepossessing exterior, and in this respect is no exception to many 
of the Belgian churches. The interior is very richly decorated, black marble being profusely 
employed. The crypt is the oldest part, and is thought by some authorities to have been — 
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the original church, built in the tenth century. The nave contains a handsome pulpit of 
marble and oak, the subject being the Tree of Life. On the walls of the church are armorial 
bearings of the Knights of the Golden Fleece, who held here their last meeting in the 
Netherlands. The sides of the choir are covered with black marble, which is relieved by 
balustrades of white and coloured marbles, as well as by the rich carving of the mahogany 
stalls. In front of the high altar are four huge brass candlesticks, bearing the arms of 
Charles I. of England, which formerly belonged to St. Paul’s Cathedral, and were sold 
during the Commonwealth. The chapels surrounding the cathedral contain several monuments 
and many pictures, the most important of which is the celebrated ‘ Adoration of the 
Immaculate Lamb,’? by the brothers Van Eyck. Unfortunately, this noble series of 
paintings is not complete, the wings being 
at Berlin and the two outer compartments, 
representing Adam and Eve, at Brussels. 
The work was begun by Hubert van Eyck 
in 1420, and being incomplete at his death, 
in 1426, was finished by his younger brother, 
John, in 1432. It is usually considered the 
finest production of the age, both as regards 
composition and colouring. Hubert van 
Kyck is the first: noteworthy name in the 
long and brilliant roll of Flemish artists, 
and the invention of oil-painting is some- 
times, but erroneously, ascribed to him, 
though he introduced a hitherto unknown 
method of mixing the colours. 

Near the Cathedral is the famous 
Belfry of Ghent, rising, inclusive of the 
Iron spire, to a heiwht of 375 feet. In 
this tower hung the famous bell “ Roland,” 
which was rung in the Middle Ages to 
summon the citizens to arms and to give 
the alarm of fire. The present “ Roland ” 
was recast in 1639, and 1s the heaviest 
bell of the forty-four, which form a fine 

THE BELFRY, GHENT, carillon. One of the bells has a hole through 

it, caused by a shot fired at the belfry by 

the Austrians in 1789. The view from the tower is very extensive, and it is said that 
when from this spot the Duke of Alva proposed to Charles V. the destruction of Ghent, 
as a punishment of the turbulent inhabitants, the prospect of the city and adjacent country 
induced the Emperor to reject the dreadful suggestion. The gilt dragon, which forms the 
vane at the top of the spire, has had an eventful history. For centuries it looked down 
upon the Bosphorus from the summit of the Church of St. Sophia at Constantinople. On 
the capture of that city by the Latins in 1204, during the Fourth Crusade, it became part 
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of the spoil of Count Baldwin VIII. of Flanders, who had led many of his subjects to the 
East. He presented it to the city of Bruges, and the citizens sold it, nearly two hundred 
years afterwards, to Jacques van Artevelde, 
who caused it to be erected at the top of 
the Belfry of Ghent. 

The Town Hall has two fine facades, 
one in the later Gothic style, much admired 
by students of architecture, and the other, 
of later date, in the style of the Renaissance. 
The Confederates of the United Netherlands 
met here, in 1576, and agreed upon the 
Pacification of Ghent, with a view to joint 
enterprise in the expulsion of the Spaniards. 
The Council Chamber is decorated with some 
good modern pictures, and contains several 
portraits of princes of the House of Austria. 
Not far from the Town Hall is the Marché 
du Vendredi (the Friday Market), one of 
the few open places in the city, still sur- 
rounded with ancient houses, and the scene of 
many tumultuous assemblies and important, 
events. Here, in the old days, the people 
did homage to the Counts of Flanders on | 
their accession, and promised to maintain all ON THE CANAD, GHENT. 
the laws, privileges, freedoms, and customs 
of the city and district. ere too, under the Spanish tyranny, many autos-da-fé were 
carried out. A statue of Charles V. formerly occupied a place of honour in this square, 
but it was destroyed by the French revolutionists, and a bronze statue of Jacques van 
Artevelde was erected in 1863, on the spot where the statue of the emperor formerly 
stood. Another interesting object here is a large brass cannon, nineteen feet Jong and 
eleven feet in circumference, cast in the fifteenth century at Mons, and called Mad Meg. 
The well-known Mogs Meg at Edinburgh is believed by some to be a sister gun. 

Ghent possesses, in addition to the cathedral, some other interesting churches, of 
which it will be sufficient to mention St. Nicholas’, the oldest in the city, which contains 
a monument to the father and mother of a family of thirty-one children! St. Michael’s, 
with a beautiful modern carved pulpit, and some pictures by Vandyck; and St. James’s, 
in the Marché du Vendredi. The Botanical Garden, near the last-named church, is one of 
the finest in Belgium, and the conservatories and glass-houses are very-extensive. The 
city also possesses a Zoological Garden, but it is inferior to those of Antwerp and Brussels. 

The Béguinages of Ghent are so well known, and are such useful institutions, that 
even this brief account of the city cannot be concluded without some reference to them. 
They are, in fact, convents, widows as well as unmarried women being admitted ; but the 
members are not bound by the usual monastic vows, except that they promise to obey 
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their superior, who is called the Grande Dame. These institutions have existed since 
the twelfth century, and have survived the suppression of the older monastic orders. Their 
aim has been to support the needy and to nurse the sick, and for six handred years they 
have done their work thoroughly and unostentatiously, earning the gratitude of the 
poor and the sympathy of the rich. There are nearly 1,300 members of the order in 
Belgium, oecupying about twenty beguinages, two of the houses being in Ghent, the larger 
with 700, and the smaller with 300 members. Visitors are freely admitted; and the 
evening service at the Grande Béguinage, which is attended by all the sisters who are 
able to be present, is most interesting, and the singing is very effective. The sisters 
wear black robes and a white head-dress, and their appearance in the dimly-lghted 
chapel has been aptly compared to an army of tombstones by moonlight. The younger 
sisters live in common, but. after a membership of six years they are allowed to retire 
to the separate houses, which contain two or four occupants. They make a good deal of 
lace, which is sold for the benefit of the community. Although they are at liberty to 
leave at any time, it is stated that very few avail themselves of this privilege ; and it says 
much for the management of these societies that they have existed so long, have survived 
4o many revolutions in Church and State, and yet continue so useful to the outside 
world, and so attractive to their own members, enjoying an almost universal respect 
und retaining the free affections of those who have entered upon this peculiar form of a 


relizious life. 
LIEGE. 


Pyorte who fancy that Belgium is entirely flat and without picturesque scenery can never 
have been farther east than the capital. If they would see something more attractive to 
the eye than the plains of the provinces of East and West Flanders, Brabant, or Antwerp, 
they cannot do better than take a trip into the Ardennes, visiting Namur on the way. 
They will then make the acquaintance of hills, not indeed to be compared with the hills 
of Derbyshire, of Cumberland, or of Wales, but still quite high enough to try the lungs 
and legs of the pedestrian, and they will see a district rapidly rising into deserved 
popularity as a holiday resort. Or if, having arrived at Namur, instead of ascending 
the Meuse, which is joined at that city by the Sambre, they will descend the river, 
passing Huy, where Peter the Hermit ended his days after his return from the Crusades, 
and Aigremont, once the castle of William de la Marck, the “ Wild Boar,” of the Ardennes, 
they will enter the city of Ligge by the suburbs of Jemeppe, Tilleur, Ougrée, and Seraing, 
all manufacturing villages in romantic situations, the gauty of which is not yet destroyed 
by the coal-mines and manufactories for which the district is famous. 

Li¢ge was a place of some importance in the time of the Emperor Charlemagne, 
who conferred many privileges upon the inhabitants. During the Middle Ages it was 
the seat of an independent government, under its bishop, although the neighbouring 
princes, especially the Kings of France and the Dukes of Burgundy, often interfered in 
the affairs of the city, and on several occasions took forcible possession of it. Readers 
of Sir Walter Scott’s story, “‘ Quentin Durward,” will recall many events narrated in con- 
nection with Liége, especially the murder of the bishop and the death of William de la 
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Marck, who was for many years the scourge of the district. Ligge was taken by the 
English, under Marlborough, in 1702, and in 1794 fell into the hands of the French, 
who took away the temporal power of the bishop, which has never since been restored, 
though the Bishop of Liége is still one of the prelates of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Belgium. Before the invasion of the French there were forty churches, forty-four convents, 
and ten hospitals in Liege; but they destroyed many of the churches and suppressed the 
religious houses, though some of the hospitals have been re-established. 

It must be remembered in Litge that we are no longer in Flanders, and have 
passed into that part of Belgium where Walloon, a French patois, is spoken, The 
Walloons are Celts, whilst the Flemings belong to the German race, and speak a language 
akin to Dutch and Low German. The former, however, whilst possessing the vivacity 
usually ascribed to Celtic peoples, are intelligent and industrious—qualities not always to 
be found in kindred nations. They have at all times proved themselves good soldiers, 
and, like the Swiss, have been willing to serve as mercenaries in the armies of foreign 
countries. Wallenstein had several of them in lis pay during the Thirty Years’? War, and 
their bravery has been praised by Schiller, both in his history of that eventful time, and 
in the dramas in which he has treated some of its more important episodes, 

The situation of Liege is far more striking than that of any other large town in 
Belgium. The valley of the Meuse, which is joined here by the Ourthe, is) surrounded 
by hills, on some of which the upper part. of the city is built. Five bridges cross the 
river, and the views from some of them are very fine. Unfortunately for the appearance 
of the place, the tall chimneys of the manufactories produce a good deal of smoke, and 
the proximity of the coal-mines gives an atr of untidiness to the scenery, and produces 
the black mud of the streets mn rainy weather, and the equally disagreeable black dust. 
when it is dry and windy. But as the manufactories and the coal-mines are the source 
of the city’s wealth and prosperity, the people tolerate any inconvenience arising from 
them with becoming philosophy. After all, Liewe is not a bad place to live in, and 
the pleasant neighbourhood enables the citizens to escape without, much difficulty from 
dirty streets into open fields or leafy woods. 

The original Cathedral of Liege stood in the Place St. Lambert, but was destroyed 
by the French in 1794, and the ruins were removed in 1808. St. Paul’s, formerly an 
abbey, is now the episcopal church, and is a beautiful, though not a large, Gothie 
building. Founded by Bishop Heraclitus in the tenth century, the choir was rebuilt in 
1280, and the nave in 1528, while the tower, which contains a earillon, was added in the 
early part of the present century. The nave is separated from its aisles by round pillars 
supporting a triforium, and its roof is highly ornamented with arabesque paintings. The 
pulpit is handsomely carved in wood, and is a capital modern specimen of an art which is so 
well maintained in Belgium. It is supported by five marble figures, representing Religion 
attended by SS. Peter, Paul, Lambert, and Hubert, the last two being saints of much local 
celebrity. The choir stalls are also of modern carved wood, and the treasury contains some 
valuable articles. There are several good stained-glass windows, both ancient and modern, 
and one or two beautiful monuments. | 

St. Jacques’ Church, near the Place d’Avroi, also a good specimen of Gothic architecture, 
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is almost as large as the cathedral. The ornamentation of the arches is exceedingly 
elaborate, and the vaulting is gorgeously coloured. The choir has some well-executed 
carving in stone, and windows filled with stained-glass of the sixteenth century. The 
north transept is considerably longer than the south, and in a comparatively small building 
this is very observable. 

It is scarcely necessary to do more than mention some of the other churches. St. 
John’s was originally built, on the model of Charlemagne’s Cathedral at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
with a round nave and long choir. St. Bartholomew’s is a basilica of the twelfth century, 
but subsequently restored. St. Martin’s, which stands out boldly on a hill, was, like the 
eathedral, founded by Bishop Heraclitus, though built in a much simpler manner. There 
are several other churches, but they do not require notice. 

The most important and interesting building in Liége is the Palace of Justice, almost 
in the centre of the city, erected in the early part of the sixteenth century by Cardinal 
de Ja Marck. The palace was seriously injured by fire in 1737, but the damaged part 
was rebuilt, and the whole has been carefully restored. Additions in the original style 
have been made during the present century, to accommodate the offices of the Provincial 
Government. The interior quadrangle is surrounded by an areade, supported by sixty short 
columns, with very elaborate capitals, carved with grotesque figures and foliage. The 
groining is of blue limestone, the intervening spaces being filled with brick, and affording 
a pleasing appearance. The archives of the city are kept in an adjoining building of 
corresponding style, and there is also a valuable and interesting Museum of Archeology 
on the second floor. 

The Meuse is navigable for many miles above Liége, and also permits of communi- 
cation with the sea for small vessels, which find a convenient harbour in the Bassin de 
Commerce, or are safely moored at the quays limng the river in its course through the 
city. The Park and the Jardin d’Acclimatation, a smal] zoological garden, abut on the 
river, which adds greatly to their attractiveness. There is also a botanical garden, well 
laid out, and containing many fine plants. Several squares and Places contrast agreeably 
with the narrow streets, and afford space for the erection of statues, of which those of Charle- 
magne, Gretry the composer, who was a native, and Andri Dumont must be mentioned. 
There 1s a fountain of some. artistic merit, representing the Three Graces, in the Grand 
Marché, near the Exchange, formerly the Church of St. Andrew, but now serving very 
well for a meeting-place of merchants and manufacturers. 

The citadel crowns a hill on the left bank of the river, and the Fort de la Chartreuse 
occupies a similar position on the other side. A magnificent prospect opens from both 
these fortifications, that from the citadel being somewhat the more extensive. The hill on 
which the citadel stands has been fortified from an early period, but the present building 
dates only from the seventeenth century, and was erected by the Prince Bishop, Maxi- 
mnilian of Bavaria. The site seems well chosen for the protection of the city, but it is 
doubtful whether the structure would be capable of resisting an attack by modern artillery. 
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VIEWS IN ATHENS. 


1. The Erechtheium; 2, The Propylea; 3, Mars Hill and the City; 4, Tower of the Winds; 5, Temple of 
Unwinged Victury. 
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DISTANT VIEW OF ATHENS. 


ATIIENS. 


The Pireens—The Long Walls—A Wayside Inn--Modern Athens-—Fifty Years ago --Plan of the City—Costumes—The Palace 
and Gardens—-House of Parliament —University —Academy—Education—The Metropolitan Church --St, Theodore--Tho 
Kapnikarca—Bazaars—Public Funerals--A Curious Custom—Ancient Athens ‘The Olympleium. -Gate of Hadrian--The 
Nissus—Stadium—Monument of Lysicrates—Theatre of Dionysus--Odeum of Herodcs Atticus -The Acropolis-Propy lea 
~ Temple of Athene Nike—Erechtheium-The Agora—Mars Hill -The Pnyx-—Monument of Philopappus--Tower of the 

Winds—A Buried Cemetery—Temple of Theseus—Lycabettus—Academy of Plato—The Colonus~ Kleusis—Athens 
and Edinburgh. 










HERE else in the world is there so much “to see” in the same 
area, or so much to “feel,” as in Athens? The very “dust yon 
tread once breathed,” and every tree and valley and stream, 
every road and street, every mound and grotto, every broken 
column and ruined shaft, has a story or a memory associated 

with the most glorious period in the history of the ancient world. 
There is a railway from the Pireus to Athens, but as the station 
is some little distance from the boats at one end of the journey, and 
from the hotels at the other, it is usual for travellers to take a car- 
riage from the port, and drive into the aty. There is nothing to 

see at the Pireus except shipping, and modern houses, commodious stores, 
and a number of cafés more or less respectable; nevertheless, this harbour- 
town is interesting from the circumstance that only fifty years ago it had 
practically ceased to exist in fact, as it had actually ceased to exist in name 
At that time a few miserable huts of fishermen stood by the harbour, which 
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bore the name of Porto Leone, from a sculptured lion which the Venetians carried off 
in 1687, to adorn the arsenal at Venice. Now, the Pireus has resumed its old name and 
its old activity, and is rapidly increasing in population and wealth, its inhabitants num- 
bering some 10,000, and its trade developing. 

The road from the Pirmus to the city is four miles and a half in length, very daay, 
and not more interesting in itself than dusty roads anywhere else. Yet this road was 
once a long street leading from the port to the city, with houses on either side; and to- 
day may be traced the course of the Long Walls, one built by Pericles and the other by 
Themistocles, 456—431 3.c. These old substructions of solid masonry are twelve feet thick, 
and have been used as the bed of the carriage-road and the railway. 

It is unfortunate that this road does not command one really startling view such as is 
obtained when approaching the city from Daphne by the Sacred Way. There are not 
half a dozen houses along the road, nor is there anything in the immediate surroundings 
to assist the traveller to realise that he is only a mile or two from the fairest city in the 
world, as he looks round upon dust-laden hedges and a few olive plantations and vineyards, 
while the more distant views everywhere present the outlines of hills and valleys, but 
wearing a brown and barren Jook, without a tree to reheve the monotony. 

It is usual to halt at a wayside inn, ostensibly to water the horses, but really to sip 


“THymettian honey in Falernian wince,” 


if the vile resinous fluid can by any stretch of the imagination fulfil the dream. The sign- 
board, painted in flaming colours, represents two angry warriors in armour, and might 
appropriately bear the inscription, 


When Greck mects Greck, then comes tho tug of war.” 


While the buckets of water are being brought for the horses the first thrill of contact 
with antiquity is experienced, for that water has been brought in pipes underground 
beneath the bed of the Tlissus from the famous fountain of Callirrhoé, close under the 
substructions of the Temple of Zeus Olympius ! 

Soon the modern city is reached—a wonderful brand-new city, with well-paved streets, 
and handsome shops fitted up as tastefully as those of Paris or Vienna; wine-shops, cafés, 
and tobacconists’ shops abounding everywhere. 

The hotels at Athens, the best of which are in the Palace Square, are really very 
excellent ; every comfort and luxury may be obtained, the service is good, the tables Whdte 
are bountifully supplied with every delicacy of the civilised world, and of better quality 
than is obtained as a rule in Switzerland or Italy. At breakfast real honey from the 
real Hymettus is always to be found on the table. 

Modern Athens is not only interesting from the associations of the past, but for 
what she actually is and for what in all probability she is destined to become. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the capital of the realm of George I., King of the Greeks, is not 
in @ favourable situation ; that it lies too far off the great thoroughfare of traffic to do 
much in commerce or manufactures, and that the land is unproductive; notwithstanding 
the uphill work that had to be undergone in her heroic struggle for independence; notwith- 
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standing that her claims have been ignored in high places, where they ought to hve 
been recognised, Athens is a wonderful city. 

Fifty years ago, when Dr. Hill, the American missionary, settled here, there waa not 
one habitable house to represent the ancient metropolis of Greece, and for some months he 
had to live in a ruined tower. Now, there is a population close upon 70,000 ; there are hand- 
some streets, well paved, and well lighted with gas, lined with substantial houses built of 
brick and stone, and adorned with shops which might vie with those in any European city. 

A German architect planned the city, and he did it well. The road from the Pirwus 
leads straight up to the Railway Station, where it is united to the Hermes Street, and 
leads directly to the Palace Square. This main street is intersected in the centre of the 
town by .Evlus Street, the other chief artery of traffic, while from both the main thorough- 
fares numerous streets and lanes diverge. Palace Square, at the east of the city, forms 
the nucleus of a network of streets; and two large thoroughfares, Stadium Street and 
University Street, lead to the Place de la Concorde, at the north of the city, where another 
centre is formed. Many of the broad straight streets in the best parts of the city are 
planted with trees, and bear favourable comparison with those of many older modern eities. 
The houses are built) of undressed stone, which is plastered over and painted white, or with 
2 tone of colour such as light yellow, pink, or blue. Interspersed among these, but standing 
detached, are to be seen the residences of wealthy citizens, with Jonic or Corinthian columns 
and balconies in which a profusion of choice flowers bloom. 

The busiest part of the city is where .Eolus Street. intersects Ilermes Street, and here, 
and in the Bazaar close at hand, the costumes of the people may best be studied. 

One of the great attractions of a stroll through modern Athens is to note the varicty 
of costumes. The most curious and most striking is the Albanian, which the Greeks have 
adopted as their national dress, 1¢ consists of a blue or black jacket, cut away, with open 
sleeves, and rich embroidery; a red waistcoat, and a white embroidered shirt. The 
breeches are of blue, close-fitting; stockings of white or blue; red gaiters, and red leather 
shoes without heels, pointed, upturned, and long. Round the waist is a Jeathern girdle 
from which protrudes an alarming display of pistols and knives such as are uffected by 
the Bedawin; the head is covered with a high fez, or pointed red flannel cap, terminating 
with a long silk tassel, which sways about as the wearer walks. The principal part of 
the dress is the white “fustanella,” a kilted skirt of linen, starched, and worn over the 
breeches. Sometimes as many as sixty yards of white linen are used in a “ fustanella,” 
and the effect is rather that of a burlesque on a ballet dancer’s costume. It is a curious sight 
for foreigners to see a Highland regiment march out, but it is a far more curious sight 
for an Englishman to see the Greek National corps parade in this feminine, but picturesque 
and extravagant, costume. 

The Greek artisan wears a costume not unlike the Turkish, consisting of a short 
dark jacket, red waistcoat, very wide calico trousers, worn short, and generally blue; bare 
legs, and buckled shoes. This is also the dress of the Cretans, with the exception that 
instead of wearing shoes, they have high boots, which hide the bare legs and give a 
better appearance. Sometimes Jadies may be seen wearing the national red cap, or the 
Thessalian head-dress—a tiara of. gold and a veil thrown back—but os a rule they dress in 
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Parisian style. The peasant women almost invariably wear the Albanian costume, and very 
striking it is, consisting of a long embroidered petticoat, and a white woollen dress over 
it, while on their heads and necks are chains of coins. 

It is to be regretted that the picturesque dresses of Greek women are not set off by 
pretty faces; but you may stay a month in Athens without ever seeing a face to remind 
you of the beauty for which they were once famous. The men, curiously enough, are 
singularly handsome, and seem to belong to a different race from the women. 

Without attempting to deseribe the order in which the public buildings of modern 
Athens may be best seen, it will interest the reader to know something about the buildings 
themselves. 

The Palace is 
a large quadrangu- 
lar building, 300 
feet long by 280 
broad, and is not a 

oan |e thine of beauty. 

| pe 7 It was designed by 
milan Bee te Gaertner, built in 
nC nay nee 1834-8, and the 
in front is of white 
Pentelice = marble. 
But it is large 
aid plain; impos- 
ing and unattrac- 
tive. It is, how- 
ever, very pleasantly 
situated. Immedi- 
ately in front is a 
large garden, and 
beyond is Palace 
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Square, a fine open space with a pavilion in the centre, while at the back of the 
Palace is a charming garden laid out) by Queen Amalia, on a piece of ground that 
was utterly barren. In one part of the garden there are fine palm-trees, and near to 
them a rock, from which there is a view to the Olympieium and the sea. Shady groves, a 
tasteful pond, a large Roman mosaic, and a small museum of relics are among the 
attractions; but to the majority of visitors—who are admitted to the garden in the after- 
noon—the chief attraction is the shady walks, Athens being almost destitute of trees. 

The Greek House of Parliament is not in itself much, but it is interesting as the 
theatre of many stormy scenes in recent times. The Greeks are hot politicians, and fiery 
debaters. They talk over matters of non-vital importance with a marvellous enthusiasm, 
fervour, and violence of gesture, so that if the visitor chances to be in the House for 
the first time when a subject is under discussion relating to some very trivial matter, 
he would be under the impression, from the vehemence of the speakers and the excited 
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interruptions of the audience, that the destiny of the kingdom was on the turn of the 
scale. When a great question is pending in the House, every café in the town is a 
reflex of it. Groups of men, in passionate tones, and with energy of action such as the 
boulevards of Paris rarely witness, talk over the polities of the day, while a crowd of 
eager listeners applaud or interrupt. An American writer says, in relation to the passion 
of the Athenians for polities: “With a territory but three-fifths as great as that of 
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New York, with a population of nearly two millions, with universal suffrage, and with a 
monarchy so limited that the government is in reality a democracy in the administration 
of its internal affairs, the Greck nation of to-day devotes ten times too much energy to 
governing itself. This concentration of force within narrow limits begets heat at Athens. 
Under such pressure the political friction is something enormous. Athens supports from 
thirty to forty newspapers. Political clubs are more numerous than in classic days, and 
as influential. Every man of prominence has his newspaper, his club of personal followers, 
his petty party.” 

The University, in the upper part of the town, is approached by a handsome portico 
of Pentelic marble, the gift of King Otho. It was founded in the year 1837, and at the 
present time 1,500 students are instructed by sixty able professors. Lectures are delivered 
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und degrees conferred in the. four faculties of Divinity, Law, Medieime, and Philosophy. 
In connection with the University are the Observatory, on the Hill of the Nymphs, an 
excellent library, a pharmaceuticul schovl, and also an anatomical and natural history 
museum. 

Education in Athens is in no danger of being neglected. In addition to the Univer- 
sity there is the Varvakion—the boys’ high school—erected by Barbakes, and presented as 
a free gift to the city; and the Arsakion, the high school for girls, also named after its 
founder, Arsakes, a wealthy Athenian. There is also the Polytechnic school and museum, 
located in a handsome new building presented to the city by two wealthy Epirotes; 
then, there is the Academy, one of the finest, if not the finest building in Athens. 
It is, in many of its proportions, modelled after the Parthenon, and has been con- 
structed of Pentelic marble, under the supervision of Baron Sina. A colossal group 
vf statuary, a reproduction of the © Birth of Minerva” from the eastern front of the 
great temple on the Acropolis, has been placed in the tympanum of the principal 
front, and is a work of high artistic merit. The Academy is designed for the use of 
u society of scholars and artists and men of letters, modelled after the Academy and 
the Institute of France. 

OF the churches of Athens, the most interesting are the very old ones, the most 
xplendid are the new. To the traveller from the West these churehes have a special 
interest. “As no other city of his yilgrimage gives him the same store of buildings 
of Pagan-Greek architecture, so there is no other which gives him such a store of 
buildings of the second—the Christian-Greek architecture. Nor is their interest any less 
because of the small size of the modern Athenian churches. There is not only nothing 
to rival St. Sophia, St. Vital, or St. Mark; there is nothing to rival even their own 
neighbour at} Daphne. The Eastern Church, like the ancient Church of Ireland, seems 
always to have been better pleased to build a crowd of small churches, rather than a 
single one on the scale of the great minsters of Western Europe. One cause of this 
peculiarity, doubtless, was the use of a single altar in the Eastern rite, which suggested 
the building of several distinct churches in cases where a Western architect’ would rather 
have built a single large church with several chapels. Athens, therefore, is full of small 
churehes, the survivors, we fear, of a larger number, some of which perished in the 
laying out of the modern city. A crowd of them cling, as it were, to the roots of the 
Acropolis, in the region of the Bazaar, and the monument of Andronikos. The eye soon 
gets used to, but it does not get tired of, their ttle cupolas and apses, which always 
add a pleasing feature to the corners where they arg found, though none of them rival 
either the stateliness or the picturesque effect of the churches of the West. A few are 
of greater size and of higher architectural character; and one, without being of greater 
size, is one of the greatest curiosities in Christendom. This is the Metropolitan church 
of Athens, surely the smallest church out of Sco/ia—we seek for a word that shall take 
in both Cashel and St. Andrews—that ever was designed for metropolitan or cathedral 
rank. It looks like a toy; it has been wittily said that it seems meant to receive the 
throne of the Boy Bishop. But it has the thorough Byzantine air; it has the apse, 
the cupola of the Athenian form, the heads of the windows cutting into the cupola. . . . 
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The church, small as it is, is rich, covered with plates of sculpture, some of which at 
least are ancient fragments used up again.” * 

The two most striking churches of carly date in Athens are the churches of St. 
Theodore and the Kapnikarea. The former is an interesting example of the Byzantine 
style, and is one of the most ancient churches of the city. It has a simple west front 
composed of doors and windows ; but its most marked external feature is the large bell- 
gable perched on the south transept. | 

The Kapnikarea, which has a kind of secondary church adjoining the main building, 
is a complicated Byzantine structure, with a handsome portico of six arehes crowned hy 
four gables. The effect of the whole is marred by the glazing of some of the arches, 
and the rising of the ground, which greatly obscures some of the columns. In the interior 
the cupola rests on columns with Corinthian capitals. 

Some of the modern churches are very sumptuous, although not always displaying very 
good taste. The New Metropolitan church was built in 1840-55, with the materials of 
seventy smaller churches, demolished by authority of the ruling power in 18-40. The Russian 
church, which was once the church of St. Nicvomedes, founded in the eighth century by 
Trene, Empress of Byzantium, is very handsome, and the singing here is generally far in 
ulvance of that in other churches. 

The rites and ceremonies of the Greek Church, “the Orthodox Church of the East,” 
are observed in Athens with great) pomp and splendour, and it: is with reluctance we 
refrain from a deseription of them. Athens during the Greek Easter presents many novel 
sights, which those who have visited Rome during the Latin Easter would do well to see. 

Among the things which arrest attention in a walk through Athens, inay be mentioned 
the Bazaar, which presents a scene as animated and curious as in) many Oriental towns. 
The bustle is unceasing ; and the mingling of many colours in costumes; the rapid talking 
of hundreds of nervous, energetic, and apparently excited people; the strange wares offered 
for sale, and the appearance of the tradesmen and artisans, who sit cross-legged in open booths 
on either side of the street, present a scene which may he studied to advantage by artists. 

The city does not produce much, and, as a matter of fact, Greeee has no manufac- 
tories; nor, if it had, would great benefit accrue, until a better system of inter-communi- 
cation were invented. There is but. five miles of railway in the whole country, that between 
the Pireus and the capital, and not much more than fifty miles of good carriage-roads, 

Public funerals of patriots and political leaders are celebrated in Athens with great 
splendour, and the bands of music, chanting boys and priests, sacred banners, and the gold- 
embroidered robes of white, purple, and scarlet of the dignitaries of the Church, produce a 
fine effect. It is the custom, at all funerals in Athens, to carry the body through the 
streets on an open bier, and generally with the clothes ordinarily worn when alive. It is 
a startling sight to come upon a procession when the body of some young lady, dressed 
in pale blue or other coloured garment,-her head garlanded with flowers, her bare arms, 
perhaps, crossed peacefully upon her bosom, is borne on the shoulders of stalwart young 
men, through the busy streets where all the exuberance of life and activity is displayed. 

There are many poor people in Athens, although fewer beggars than are to be met 
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with in many other cities where they would be less expected; and one is struck with 
the exceptional number of men—especially on the outskirts of the city—who seem to avs 
nothing whatever to do. In the poor quarters of the city, the stune hovels of the people 
present a very woe-begone appearance, and are as dirty as any to be found in Egypt. A 
curious custom, or law, prevails among these people. “ Their huts,” says a recent writer, 
“are constantly encroaching upon the vacant land on the slopes of the rocky citadel. The 
land is the property of the Government, and no one has a right to build upon it. But 
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there is at Athens either a law or a prescriptive right, which prevents the removal or 
destruction of a house once built and occupied. Taking advantage of this, a couple newly 
married notify their friends, material is quickly got, together, and on the appointed night, 
as silently as may be, the simple house is erected between the dark and dawn, the hands 
of scores of friends making light work ; and, with such household goods as they can boast, 
the young householders take possession at once. Then, from the sacred home altar, they 
‘safely answer the questions of the officers of the law, should any notice be taken of the 
trespass. As you gaze down upon these simple homes from the Acropolis, in the earliest 
dawn of a summer morning, and see the inmates, roused from a night’s rest (often passed 
beneath the open sky, on the flat roof, or beside the humble door), light a little fire in the 
open air and prepare their frugal meal—as you see how pathetically those little houses 
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seem to cling like suppliants about the knees of the marble-crowned, world-famous 
Rock of Athens, it takes little .fancy to imagine that these homes of the poor have 
crept for protection beneath the mighty shadow of the stronghold of liberty in Athens’ 
glorious past.” 

~ Beyond the English church a kind of no-man’s-land of open country is reached, and 
on an artificially raised plain stand the magnificent ruins of the Olympieium, or Temple 
of Zeus Olympius. From the earlicst ages this site was dedicated to religious uses, and 
in the year 530 3B.c., Pisistratus commenced a sumptuous temple here; but the work was 
abandoned until the year 174 8.c., when Antiochus III. resumed it, with the aid of the 
architect Cossutius, according to whose marvellous designs the work was subsequently 
completed in the reign of Hadrian, a.p. 135. In front and back it had ten columns, and 
on either side twenty-one columns, with triple colonnades at the ends, and double colonnades 
at the sides. Its length was 380 fect, and width 184 fect, enclosed by 120 Corinthian 
columns, each 64 feet. in height and 7$ feet in diameter, and it contained the statue of 
Zous, exquisitely wrought in gold and ivory, while beside it stood the statue of the Em- 
peror Hadrian. 

Now all that remains is a group of fifteen columns; thirteen of them support an 
architrave, and all of them are crowned with capitals ten feet in breadth. Two columns 
stand apart. at a considerable distance, and assist: the mind to realise the magnificence of 
what the building must. once have been; while one column, which was blown down in a 
great storm on the 26th October, 1852, gives perhaps a better idea of the immense 
proportions of the edifice than can be obtained from the upright columns. On the archi- 
trave of two of the columns a hermit constructed his aérial cell in the Middle Ages. 

These are the ruins of the largest Greek temple extant, next to that of Ephesus: a 
temple which was, said Livy, “the only one in all the world worthy the Olympian Jove.” 

There are some seats under the columns, and on a moonlight night a cup of coffee 
may be sipped here, and one of the finest views in Greece obtained. The columns are 
wrought in the marble of Pentelicus, and are dazzlingly white, and in the moonlight every 
line of the fluted) pillars stands in relief from its shadowed depression, and gives an 
appearance more spiritual than natural. The platform is a perfectly bare floor, hard and 
level; the background, of apparently Mlimitable extent, commanding views of the Saronie 
Gulf, -eina, and the coast of Argolis; not a shadow seems to fall anywhere save 
those cast by the columns; there is not a sound to be heard except the songs of nightingales 
from the boulevard leading to the town, or the gentle ripple of the Tlissus. Near at 
hand is the Gate of Hadrian, looking in that light as perfect as it must have looked in 
the days when it marked the boundary between thé Athens of Theseus and the Athens 
of Hadrian. Beyond this gate and above it rises the massive rock of the Acropolis, 300 
feet high, crowned with buildings the most wonderful and beautiful the world has ever 
seen. By daylight Athens wears a very arid and burnt-up look, the monotonous browns 
and reds unrelieved by verdure, but in the moonlight the scenery is perfect. 

It may seem strange that of a building so vast in extent and of such splendid work- 
manship so little should remain. But it must be remembered that it was unadapted, from 
its vast se and construction, to become a Christian temple, and therefore it fell. The 
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Parthenon, the Theseium, and others of the best-preserved temples in Athens were used 
for Christian worship, and owe their preservation to that religion which was to the Greeks 
but “foolishness.” The Temple of Zeus Olympius could not. be utilised for that purpose, 
and so it came to pass that only sixteen out of the one hundred and twenty-four columns 
which once surrounded it, remain, and not a trace of the building itself is left, while the 
Theseium, of earlier date, is to-day a completely habitable edifice. 

The Gate of Hadrian, forming the entrance from the west to the precinets of this 
temple and the Hadrianopolis, or quarter of the city founded by Hadrian, still remaing in 
comparatively good preservation, and stands apart in solitary grandeux It stood at the 
north-west corner of the temple, separated from it, however, by a spacious court. The 
gateway is twenty-three feet wide, and fifty-six feet high; two Corinthian columns project 
on either side; and over the gate is an upper storey borne by an architrave supported by 
Corinthian columns sixty-four feet high. On the architrave are inseriptions describing it 
as dividing Athens intu two parts; on the west side, towards the Acropolis, is | written 
in ancient Greek characters, “ This is Athens, the City of Theseus.” On the east. side, 
facing the Temple of Zeus Olympius, are the words, “This is the City of Hadrian, not 
that of Theseus.” 

At the foot of the platform on which the temple is Duilt rises the celebrated spring 
Callirrhoé, and a mass of rock in the bed of the IJlissus diverts the miserable — little 
streamlet to a meagre pond, where washerwomen are generally at work. Although the 
Ilissus is a very little stream, it is not quite so contemptible as Cobden would make it, 
who said “the washerwomen of Attica must dam it up if they would get cnough water 
tu wash a shirt.” 

A short walk eastward and the Stadium is reached, where the youth of Athens 
long ago disported itself in the Olympie and Isthmian games, and where now, every year, 
athletic sports of modern Athenians are held. This Stadium was founded by the orator 
Lycurgus, 330 3B.c., and was provided with ecats of Pentelie marble by Herodes Atticus, 
a.D. 140. It is only since 1870, when King George I. caused the buried portion at the back 
to be excavated, that the full proportions of this noble Stadium have been seen, The race- 
course, “650 feet long and 106 feet in width, is bounded on the south side by an elliptical 
barrier, and in its whole length by a parapet on each side. Along the outside of the 
latter ran a corridor 8 feet broad, paved with marble, through which the spectators passed 
to their seats.” Accommodation was provided for 50,000 spectators; but the marble of the 
tiers of seats has been converted into lime in the neighbouring kilns. 

Leaving the Stadium and turning towards the Acropolis, a visit may be paid to 
the Lantern of Demosthenes, as it is generally called, although by some it may be better 
known as the monument of Lysicrates—choragus, or furnisher of the chorus in the Attic 
drama. It is a graceful circular edifice, consisting of a colonnade of eight Corinthian 
columns, resting on a square basement, and crowned with a cupola. The frieze, of which 
there are casts in the British Museum, represents the metamorphosis of the Tyrrhenian 
pirates who had attacked Dionysus; and the inscription on the architrave records the 
victory gained by Lysicrates when he led the chorus, and the boys of the tribe of 
Acamantis conquered, 335 B.c. On the top of the cupola was placed the tripod which 
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was received os a prize by the choragi who were victorious in the contests in the 
Dionysian theatre ; hence the name of the street in which this temple stands—and probably 
many others once stood—the “Street of the Tripods.” 

On the south-east side of the Acropolis is the theatre of Dionysus, which for 
centuries lay buried, and was only brought to light in 1862 by German explorers— 
although the exact position of the ruins had been long known. In this open-air theatre, 
capable of holding, it is said, 30,000 spectators, the Athenians, keen, eager, and intelligent, 
had listened with tearful eyes to the tragedies of Sophocles, and smiled over the comedies 
of Aristophanes. The remains of the theatre are very perfect; the first row of seats 
consists wholly of seats reserved for the heads of the State and the priests of the 
various temples ; among whom the priest of Dionysus, the god in whose honour and _ at 
whose festival the dramatic entertainments were held, presided in the most conspicuous 
and largest chair, that in the middle of the half-circle directly facing the stage: 
These Jarge armchair-like seats are of Pentelican marble of brilliant whiteness; each 
was private property, and the majority of them still bear the names of the individuals 
to whom they belonged, cut in large letters, in the capital Greek characters, below the 
seat. Ilere may be found the Seat of the Sacred Herald, of the General, of the Inter- 
preter, of the Priests of Neptune, of the Delian Apollo, of Diana, and a host of others. 

These rows of seats are only preserved in the lower part of the theatre, although there 
are traces of them tier upon tier. The floor of the orchestra, or open semicircular 
space between the auditorium and the stage, 1s paved with large flags, and in the centre 
with a mosaic of small pieces of marble, diamond-shaped. It was here in all probability 
that the chorus stood, and not on a platform level with the stage, which stands about 
four feet high, the front being formed of a wall of white marble with exquisite bas-reliefs 
and stooping Sileni as supporters. It is a strange sensation to sit on one of those marble 
chairs and gaze on the very stage where Sophocles, A’schylus, Aristophanes, and others first 
spoke their immortal dramas, and to look upon the same background which the audience saw— 
the fragrant slopes of Hymettus, with the smaller hills of Attica, and the sea beyond. 

The theatre of Dionysus was begun 475 B.c., but it remained unfinished until 330 
B.c., when it was beautified and completed by Lyeurgus. In the second century after 
Christ, great alterations were made by the Emperor Hadrian, so that those monuments on 
which his name appears in the theatre are modern in comparison with others adjacent to 
them. The theatre was divided into thirteen sections, one for each of the thirteen “ Phyle ”’ 
or tribes; and the slope from the summit down to the orchestra was about 800 feet. 

Near to the theatre of Dionysus, and beneath the southern wall of the Acropolis, is 
another remarkable ruin, excavated in 1857, the Odeum of MTerodes Atticus, built in 
honour of his wife Regilla, 140 s.c. This musical theatre, the splendid monument of the 
munificence of a private individual, was erected, as its name implies, by a wealthy Roman 
citizen named Herod, who had made his home in Athens. It was a large concert-room, 
differing from the ordinary theatre from the fact that it was of much smaller size, accommo- 
dating only 6,000 persons in the auditorium, and was roofed in with a magnificent ceiling 
of cedar-wood, of exquisite design. The seats were ranged in amphitheatre style, and 
sloped down to the orchestra, divided in the upper part into ten sections, and in the lower 
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into five. The general outline of the construction can still be clearly discerned, and the 
stage, approached by five steps from the orchestra, 1s almost perfect. There are still to be 
seen, in front of the stage, apertures by which the apparatus was worked for raising and 
lowering the curtain. 
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THE ACROPOLIS, GATE OF HADRIAN, AND RUINS OF TEMPLE OF JUPITER. 


The Acropolis is a rocky elevation rising some 300 feet above the level of the city; 
its upper part having been levelled, according to tradition, by the Pelasgians, the aborigines 
of Attica, and its sides rendered precipitous by artificial means, so that i might serve as 
a fortress or citadel. On the west side only was it vulnerable, the hill sloping in this 
direction down to the plain below, but protected by a serics of massive gates. On this 
rock the kings of Athens dwelt ; here justice was administered, and here, in perilous times, 
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the Athenians, driven from their position below, found refuge in the impregnable fortress. 
In course of time the courts of justice were removed to the lower part of the city; the 
castle was converted into a temple, and other sacred structures arose, but were destroyed by 
the Persians in 480-79 p.c. In their places arose the buildings which have been, and will be 
still, the wonder and admiration of the world. Pericles conceived the idea of constructing 
these immortal edifices, and lived to see the accomplishment of his scheme. Ictinus and 
Callicrates were the architects, and the gencral superintendence was committed to the care 
of Phidias. 

Not Rome with its Forum and Colosseum, nor Baalbee with its Temple of the 
Sun, nor Pompeii with its revised associations, nor Ephesus with its wondrous theatre 
and Temple of Diana, can be compared with the Acropolis at Athens, where even im ruins 
the perfection of art is enthroned. 

The entrance to the Acropolis is by a vaulted modern passage, with pieces of antique 
sculpture displayed close beside the huts of the watchmen. Passing these, the Propylwa 
is reached. 

The Propylwa was the one and only approach to the platform of the Acropolis, “ that 
vast composition of architecture and sculpture dedicated to the national glory and to the 
worship of the gods.” —1t consisted of one magnificent portal, and two wings on the north 
and south, a series of splendid buildings, of which the Athenians were almost as proud 
as of the sacred fane itself. It served not only as a grand and imposing approach, but 
also asa military defence to the citadel. It was constructed by order of Pericles, and cost 
more than the Parthenon itself. The Propylewa was destroyed by an explosion of gun- 
powder in 1656. 

A flight of sixty marble steps, 71 feet in width, led up to a portico 69 feet broad, 
having six fluted Doric columns, 5 feet in diameter and 29 feet high. Two considerable 
wings projected 24 feet in front of the portico, and flanked the upper part of the staircase. 
“The great hall behind this hexastyle portico was 60 feet broad, 44 feet in depth, and 
39 feet high. It was covered with a magnificent panelled ceiling of marble, richly painted 
and gilt. The panels were supported on marble beams of great size, the fallen remains of 
which may well fill the traveller with astonishment. A transverse wall at the end of this 
hall contained five gates of entrance, four of which were only wide doors; but the centre 
one was the carriage-way, 15 feet wide.” The whole of this approach was lavishly decorated 
with statues and reliefs, and fragments of them lie scattered around im every direction. 
The main portico, though in a state of ruin, is sufficient in itself to impress the beholder 
with the wonderful inventive talent and perfect woskmanship of the Grecks. The north 
wing of the gateway, with its Doric pillars, is admirably preserved, and many most interesting 
memorials are here, including some small reliefs “ which once adorned inscriptions recording 
the rendering of the accounts of public officials, and which show us the form of the cele- 
brated statue of Athene in the Parthenon, executed in gold and ivory by Phidias.” The 
south wing is a complete ruin, injured and built over by the “Tower of the Franks,” lofty 
and ugly. It was in the thirteenth century that the Franks erected this tower here, and 
established the government offices of the duchy in the north wing. 

To the right of the south wing of the Propylea is one of the gems of the Acropolis, 
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the Temple of Athene Nike, or Nike Apteros—that is, of Unwinged Victory, or Victory 
with her wings laid aside; the Athenians, at the time this temple was reared, believing that 
glory had given up caprice and was come to live among them for ever. It is a small but 
elegant Ionic building, only 28 feet high, by 20 wide, with delicate columns in front of each 
facade. In the interior of the temple are preserved several fine parts of a frieze which 
once adorned the exterior. 

Turning back, and gazing through the vast portal of this still unequalled approach, the 
eye rests upon a wonderful expanse of land and sea,—Kgina; the coast of the Peloponnesus 
us far as Hydra; the Attic gulf with many an island lying like a cloud of amethyst on the 
sapphire waves; and nearer, the olive groves under yaleus, and the long white roads leading 
through them to the Pireus, to Eleusis, to Pentelicus, to the seat whence Nerxes saw Ins proud 
fleet scattered under the cliffs of Salamis. This view should be seen in the carly morning 
and in the evening; in fact, it should be seen under as many aspects as possible, for vege- 
tation is by no means luxuriant in the neighbourhood of Athens; on the contrary, trees are 
very scarce, and in the midday glare the scenery is bare, bald, and parched. But in the 
morning and evening, when flooded with rich colours and perhaps relieved by a few clouds, 
hills and valleys, fields and plains, have a peculiar charm and beauty of their own. A 
traveller looking over the country from the Acropolis at midday might deseribe it as barren 
and ruinous; while another seeing it in the early dawn, or as the shades of evening begin 
to fall, would be perfectly justified in describing it as a landscape of marvellous beauty. 

But there is, of course, more to see than meets the eye. 


‘¢ Wherc'er we tread, 'tis haunted, holy ground ; 
No earth of thine is lost in vulgar monld, 
But one vast realm of wonder spreads around, 
And all the Muse’s tales scem truly told, 
Till the sense aches with gazing to behold 
The scenes our curliest dreams have dwelt upon ; 
Each hill and dale, each deepening glen and wold, 
Defies the power which crushed thy temples gone ; 
Age shakes Athena’s tower, but spares gray Marathon.” 


To many, the most interesting thing in visiting the Propyliea is to walk up the marble 
stairs, to see the ruts of the carriage-wheels in the sacred path along which the great 
Panathenaic processions passed more than two thousand years ago, when the sacred peplns 
of the goddess was borne in state to her shrine by a thronging multitude comprising all the 
rank, talent, beauty, wealth, and devotion of Athens. 

And as the slope is ascended, after passing through the Propylea, a marvellous scene 
meets the eye, and assists the spectator to conjure up before him the scene which must 
have been witnessed in the days of old. In the distance to the right stands the Parthenon, 
majestic in its ruin; to the left is the exquisite Erechtheium; and in front a vast platform 
of ruins. Here depressions in the rock mark the spots where votive offerings were placed ; 
and numerous pedestals on every side denote the places once adorned with statues of wondrous 
beauty, such as the Athene Hygeia of Pyrrhus, and the Perseus of Lycius. 

A few blocks of stone may still be seen which bore the colossal statue of Athene 
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Promachus, the work of Phidias. “It was 64 feet in height, in full armour, and leaning 
on a lance, the gilded extremity of which formed a landmark to mariners as they approached 
Athens from Cape Sunium.” | 

The Parthenon does not stand immediately in front of the Propylea leading to it, but 
considerably to the right, the result being that as it is approached the whole of the beautiful 
proportions of its northern side are seen, as well as the whole of its western side. 

The Parthenon was, and is, “the finest edifice on the finest site in the world, hallowed 
by the noblest recollections.” At either end of the building was a portico of eight columns, 
and on either side a colonnade of seventeen columns, reckoning those at the angle double. Of 
these forty-six columns, thirty-two are still standing in a state of wonderful completeness 
and preservation. The entire building was of Pentelican marble, with the exception of the 
tiles of the roof, which were of Parian marble. 

In the chief central hall (the Hecatompedos) stood the gold and ivory statue of Athene 
Parthenos, the most celebrated work of Phidias, unrivalled in the world save only by the 
Jupiter Olympius of the same famous artist. All the nude parts were of ivory, while the 
dress and other ornaments were of gold. The statue was 47 feet in height, clothed with the 
weis, and a robe reaching to the feet; the head of the goddess bore a helmet surmounted 
with a sphinx, in one hand a spear, and in the other an image of Victory; while a 
serpent near the end of the spear sought refuge under a shield which lay at her feet. Whether 
the sacred space in which this statue stood was exposed to the open air or not has been 
the subject of much controversy. 

The exterior of the Heceatompedos was adorned with a frieze from the master-hand of 
Phidias, covered with sculptures representing the deities of Olympus as receiving in full state 
the Panathenaic procession.  Relic-hunters and collectors have, as Lord Byron declares, 
sought to ruin Athens, and 


‘Rive what Goth and Turk and ‘Time have spared ;” 


so that although a few of the works of art are still to be seen in their original places, 
and in a small museum among the ruins, all the finest specimens are in the British Museum 
and elsewhere. 

There is indubitable evidence that the Greeks, like the Assyrians and Egyptians, 
enriched their architecture with colour, but the extent to which they used it is a subject 
of conjecture and controversy. Mr. Fergusson* believes that it was applied to all those 
parts of the Parthenon which, from form or position, were protected from the rain, and 
that the portions exposed to the weather were kept plain. He thinks it cannot be ques- 
tioned that the whole of the interior was painted, and tH&t on the exterior it was customary 
to relieve the sculptures in the pediment and on the frieze by highly-coloured backgrounds, 
as well as to paint the sculptures themselves. He is of opinion that the brush was 
employed to adorn the work of the chisel on the echinus, or moulding, of the capital, and 
that the walls beneath the colonnade were covered throughout with pictures illustrative of 
the divinity to whom the temple was dedicated. The face of the architrave he supposes 
to have been left bure, or merely ornamented with metal shields or inscriptions, and the 


* “ History of Architecture,” by James Fergusson, F.RS., M.R.A.S., &c. 
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shafts of the columns to have been slightly stained at most to tone down the glare of the 
white Pentelie marble. The whole of the Parthenon was constructed of this fine material, 
which the Greeks valued for its durability, and for the texture which lent itself to delicacy 
of finish. 

Since the time when the Acropolis was “ the great altar of the country whereon were 
deposited the most precious offerings of art that human genius ever realised,” the Parthe- 
non has undergone many vicissitudes. Down to the sixth century of our era it was 
sacred to the Virgin Goddess, then it was converted into a church dedicated to the Virgin 
Mother. In 1205 it became the Roman Catholic Metropolitan Church of Athens. When the 
city was conquered by the Turks, it was turned into a mosque, and down to the year 1687 
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the edifice remained almost entire, with the exception of the roof. When the city was 
besieged in that year by the Venetians, under Morosini, a shell fell into the building, and 
caused the gunpowder, which had been sacrilegiously stored there, to explode, and so destroy 
the central part of the building. During the War of Independence, in 1827, it received 
further damage in the bombardment of the city. 

Near tv the northern wall is the Erechtheium, the third great monument of Athenian 
architecture to be found on the Acropolis. It was reared in honour of Erechtheus, one of 
the ancient demigods of Athens, with whose legendary history her own was closely woven. 
The story runs thus: Erechtheus was born of the Earth, and was taken under the special 
care of Minerva, who placed him in a chest, and confided him to the care of Aglaurus, 
Pandrosus, and Herse, the daughters of Cecrops. Although the goddess had commanded 
that the chest should not be opened, her orders were disobeyed by Aglaurus and Herse, 
who, seeing the child in the form of a serpent, entwined with a serpent, were seized with 
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madness, and threw themselves over the steepest part of the Acropolis. Erechtheus remained 
the adopted child of Minerva; he was the first to establish her worship at Athens, and it 
was he who founded the old temple, which in long-past centuries had occupied the site of 
the Parthenon. 

A temple stood on the site of the Erechtheium from the earliest period in the history of 
Athens, but the construction of the present building was not commenced till about 395 B.c. 
The internal arrangements have long since been completely altered and effaced, but the most 
ancient and venerable shrines of Athens were comprised within its ample precincts. Pallas 
Athene, the tutelary goddess of Athens, was worshipped there; there was the olive-tree 
which, according to the legend, had sprung up during the contest between the goddess 
and Neptune for the supremacy of Athens; there was the salt well, which the stroke of 
Neptune's trident had created; there too were the tombs of the mythical kings, Erechtheus 
and Cecrops. The fact that these objects of religious veneration had to be enclosed in 
one structure, caused the Erechtheium to differ in form from all other Grecian temples. 
Instead of having a western and eastern portico, it had an eastern portico only, and 
was blank at the west; the southern portico differed also from the northern. 

The building is of the Ionic order; the eastern division, which contained the statue 
of Minerva, had a portico with six Ionie eolumns, five of which are still standing, and one 
was stolen for the British Museum: the northern portico, with four columns in front, 
led to the sacred well and olive-tree. 

The southern portico, called the Hall of the Caryatides, differed in character entirely 
from the others. Its roof was supported by six Caryatides, or figures of maidens in lone 
drapery, standing on an elevated basement. Four only of these were standing in their places 
in 1816, when the French ambassador at Athens, M. Piseatory, eaused the fifth to be 
excavated and set up; and the sixth having found its way to the British Museum, an 
imitation figure in terra-cotta was set up in its stead. The Carvatides were so called, 
according to some, “to stamp with eternal infamy the mhabitants of Carye, a city 
of Laconia, which declared in favour of the Persians during the great war, and whose 
male inhabitants were slain, while the women were led into captivity. The Greeks — 
took pleasure ever afterwards in giving the Persian men and Caryan women the work 
of slaves to do in their great architectural designs.” This story, related by Vitruvius, is, 
however, believed to be unworthy of credit, although it seems to be not improbable that 
the idea and name of Caryatides were derived from that city. A copy of this portico is to 
be found at the Church of St. Pancras, in London. 

All over the plateau of the Acropolis there are fragments of columns, pedestals, old 
foundations and such-like, many of which can be identified as forming parts of ancient 
buildings or world-celebrated sculptures, but) which cannot be described here. At one 
angle of the platean there is a terrace, caused to be erected by Queen Amalia, from 
which there is the best view to be obtained of modern Athens. Every street, square, 
boulevard, and public building is visible; and here, more than anywhere, the startling 
contrasts of the spick-span modernness of the Athens of to-day with the Athens of 
history is to be seen. Among the masses of uniform common-place houses are to be 
seen the Tower of the Winds, the Olympieium, the Arch of Hadrian. the Theseium, and 
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other memorials of antiquity. While some who gaze on this remarkable view are 
distressed with the incongruity, and sigh for the dead past, others see with gratification 
the works of a people struggling with marvellous energy for a place among the living 
nations. 

Coming down from the Acropolis you walk along the valley which was once the 
Agora, or ancient market-place, or exchange, or piazza, of Athens. Before you is a rugged 
mass of rock, not high, with sixteen stone steps cut in it, which lead you to the top. Ascend 
these, and you stand on a square stone platform, with a bench of stone surrounding it on 
three sides. You are on the top of Mars’ Hill, the Areopagus; you have aseended the 
steps that Socrates ascended when he stood before the dread tribunal; you have trodden 
in the identical footsteps of St. Paul; you stand on the spot where he made his noble 
defence. 

From a very early date, Mars’ Till was celebrated as the seat of the highest judicial 
tribunal at Athens, an inferior court: beme held in the Agora below. The nocturnal sessions 
were held in the open air—nothing to be wondered at in that splendid climate, and beneath 
the canopy of that cloudless sky—and the judges who ascended to their court hy the sixteen 
steps still in the rock, were men of high social standing ; for, by the requirements | of 
Sulon, it was necessary that they should have discharged blamelessly the duties of archon, 
or chief magistrate, before becoming eligible for the office. All who possessed that quali- 
fication had a seat on the tribunal for life. The decisions of the court were celebrated 
throughout the world, so that it was said without exaggeration, “Innocence, when sum- 
moned before it, appeared without apprehension ; and the guilty, convicted and condemned, 
retired without daring to murmur.” 

Leaving the Areopagus and crossing the Agora, another hill is to be ascended, and 
another place to be visited, which links the present with the living men of the past. This 
is the Pnyx, an artificial platform semicircular in shape, supported by enormous blocks of 
stone; one of the earliest structures in Athens, and one of the most famous, for here 
the Athenian parliaments used to sit ages ago, and here the great political assemblies met. 
At the farther end of the Pnyx is the Bema, or pulpit, or “ Orators’ Stone,” a quad- 
rangular projection of rock about 10 feet high and 11 broad, where the speakers stood 
and addressed the crowds of eager listeners in the open space, where from 7,000 to 8,000 
persons could stand or sit. Any one can stand upon this old rostrum and look on the 
vast empty platform; but no one can do this without a strange emotion, for he is standing 
on the spot where Demosthenes had swayed the Athenian multitude by the power of his 
unrivalled eloquence ; where Aristides, Pericles, Themistocles, and Solon uttered the words 
and poured out the sentences which have ever since been the “ unapproached and unapproach- 
able models of the art of eloquence.” 

One of the finest views in Athens is to be obtained not far from here, by ascending 
the hill on which stands the Monument of Philopappus, a memorial, erected a.p. 110, 
for the descendants of Antiochus IV., the last king of Commagene, in Asia Minor. Portions 
of a relief are still to be seen, and an inscription recording that the statues represent 
Antiochus, the son of King Antiochus, and Philopappus, the son of Epiphanes, a member 
of the same family. From this hill, which is 450 feet in height, may be seen, in one of 
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the very best aspects, the Acropolis with the principal buildings upon it, and, beyond, 
Lycabettus and a part of Pentelicon ; nestling at the foot of the Acropolis are the Odeum 
of Herodes and the Theatre of Dionysus; to the right, the Gate of Hadrian, the graceful 
columns of the Olympieium, and the hills of the Stadium and Hymettus; to the left, the 
Theseium, the Hill of the Nymphs, the Athenian plain, /Egaleus and Parnes. Turning 
away from this scene and looking south is the Saronic Gulf with its islands and coasts. 
A short distance below is the so-called Prison of Socrates—chambers hewn in the solid 
rock. 

The Horologium of Andronicus of Cyrrhus, popularly known as the Tower of the 
Winds, stands at the ancient end of the modern /Eolus Street, so named after this 
monument. Andronicus was an astronomer, and when he built this structure, about the 
year 100 B.c., It was intended to serve as a weathereock, a sundial, and a_ public 
town water-clock. The building is octagonal, and on cach of the sides are reliefs on a 
frieze representing the eight winds, and below are traces of the eight sundials. On the 
top of the tower, about 40 feet in height, there was a Triton, who pointed with his staff 
to the quarter from whence the wind was blowing. The Athenians were able to ascertain 
the time here in two ways, externally by the sundials, and within by the clepsydra, or 
water-clock, the hours being measured by the dropping of water upon a wheel, conveyed 
by an aqueduct from a spring on the Acropolis. Sinee the day when Andronicus gazed 
upon this tower it has undergone many experiences. At one time it was inhabited by 
Howling Dervishes, later on it} was attached to a Turkish bath, and at the present time 
it is used as a kind of museum of antiquities. On the frieze, notwithstanding the wear 
and tear of two thousand years, the figures representing the various winds are to be dis- 
tinctly traced: on the north, Boreas in his mantle and buskins; on the south, Notus pouring 
water on the thirsty ground ; on the east, Eurus defying the hurricane; on the west, Zephyrus 
secattermg flowers on the earth. 

Opposite the Temple of Theseus excavations have been extensively made during the 
past few years, with very important results. The old wall of * Themistocles has been 
discovered, the ancient pavement laid bare, the Dipylon (the principal gate of the city 
leading to the Sacred Way to Eleusis) traced, and walls of houses and other buildings 
found, showing the actual breadth of the street. But even more interesting still has 
been the discovery of what was once the principal burial-ground of Athens. The tombs 
appear to have been covered with a mound of earth, raised for military purposes in ancient 
times, to a depth of about 16 feet. One very tall s/e/e ruse almost to the modern surfacé 
of the ground, and was accidentally found by digging, and this led to the discovery 
of the whole cemetery. Exquisite marbles of the best age of Attic art have been bene- 
ficently preserved by the earth, and some of them appear almost as fresh, and as little 
injured or discoloured, to-day, as they must have looked in the far-off times when mourners 
gathered round them. One of the finest sculptures is the monument of a warrior named 
Dexileus, son of Lysanias, who is stated in fhe inscription to have fallen im_ the 
Corinthian War (414 3B.c.), where he distinguished himself with four other knights. He 
Is represented (in an alto-relievo, “ executed,” as Dr. Dyer says, “in a style not unworthy 
of the time of Phidias”’) on horseback, thrusting his spear into a man who is prostrate 
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under his horse. Another monument, and that which led to the discovery of the burial- 
ground, is the tomb of Lysanias, an interesting and elegant memorial. ‘“ Under or behind 
most of the tombs is found a cavity built round with stones, m which the bones are 
actually lying. The monuments are very various in form; some are sarcophagi, which 
often have lids like a pent-roof to shed the rain; others are very tall «/ed¢, or simple round 
pillars with an inscription; others flat standing stones, like our headstones, where a 
lone inscription is required. Another very interesting species is the representation in 
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bas-relief of the parting scene of the dying person and his relatives. One of these 
portrays two draped female figures, the dying one sitting, the other standing and leaning 
over her, both rather smaller than life-size. The feeling exhibited is truly marvellous 
for any work in stone, and especially remarkable in an ancient’ Greck sculpture ; and 
this must be regarded as one of the finest works of art in Athens. The ‘classic coldness’ 
which is often treated as a characteristic of Greek art, is found, after all, to attach mainly 
to the images of gods and heroes. When we come down to domestic human scenes the 
natural emotions are not by any means repressed. . . . It is impossible to look on 
these exquisite monuments and on the noble sfede and not feel how deficient not only 
in artistic power, but in vigorous and true feeling, we Christians of the nineteenth 
century shall be pronounced by our successors who excavate our tombs. The Greek 
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could at least set up a noble s/r/e with a beautiful capital portraying the soul’s whole 
life, not rendered imperfect even by a premature death; while we are fond of a column 
broken off in the middle—a faithless and unchristian idea.’”* On one gravestone the 
deceased is represented as sitting in Charon’s boat; on another the inscription contains an 
explicit declaration of the immortality of the soul. 

Opposite this burial-ground of Agia Triada, so named from the Church of the Holy 
Trinity: close by, is the Temple of Theseus, the most perfect building of ancient Athens, 
and one of the noblest. examples of a Greek temple in existence. It is situated on a 
little spur of land projecting from the Areopagus, in a conspicuous position where its 
architecture is displayed to great advantage. 

This temple, if so it may be called, is said to have been built by Cimon, 470 B.c., 
in honour of Theseus, the conqueror of robbers and dragons, who appeared at the battle 
of Marathon (490 B.c.) to aid his countrymen. Tt 1s surrounded by a peristyle of a single row 
of thirty-six Dorie columns; the carvings on the pediment and those on the metopes at the 
ends are most defaced or destroyed, but those forming the frieze on the wall inside the pillars 
are, for the most part, still in their places. The sculptures on the metopes represent the 
exploits of Tereules—the slaying of the Nemean lion, of the Lerniean serpent, of the 
Erymanthian boar, &e.; and the exploits of Theseus—fighting with the Minotaur, capturing 
the Marathonian bull, slaying the Crommyonian sow, &c.; and the sculptures on the frieze 
continue the representation of the achievements of the tutelary hero. The entire length of 
the building is 111 fect, and its breadth 48 feet. Although built of Pentelican marble, 
it has not retained the whiteness of the Parthenon, and has a mellow, yellowish look, 
which does not, however, in any way impair its beauty. As this temple is on the road 
from the Pirszeus to Athens, it is the first of the antiquities generally seen by visitors, 
and from this fact makes a strong impression upon them, so that in almost every 
traveller’s account of Athens it 1s made the key-note to a long rhapsody. It is without 
doubt a magnificent building, by far the most perfectly preserved of any in Athens, and 
deserves all the eulogy that has been poured out upon it. 

As early as the year a.p. 667 this temple was converted into a Christian church, 
and dedicated to St. George ; in 1835, or thereabouts, it was used as a hospital, and at 
the present time it is a museum, contaming the finest collection of antiquities in Athens. 
The antiquarian will find lis greatest pleasure here in gazing upon the Archaic Apollo, 
found in the Theatre of Dionysus, or the Relief found at Eleusis, in 1859, and supposed 
to date from a period a little later than that of Phidias; but to the majority the most 
interesting memorials in the collection are the alto-religvo tablets from old tombs—parting 
scenes and memorials of domestic life and affeetion—strange witnesses from the dead of human 
affections and sorrows of ages long past, yet one with our own. The story of sorrow, 
of natural emotion, of domestic trial and love, is touchingly told on these tablets,—a 
mother sitting, while one of the bystanding figures is holding and apparently carrying off 
a new-born babe wrapped in linen; a daughter dying, and the father and mother and 
other relations grouped round her in wistful tenderness; a husband taking leave of wife 
and friends; a little child looking back with pathetic sweetness to its weeping mother ; 
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an old man “sailing away on an unknown sea, in a boat oared by love.’ There are no 
inscriptions, save the one old sorrowful word, “ Farewell!” 

The ascent of Lycabettus, 915 feet high, is by no means difficult, and the fine panoramic 
view is ample compensation for any little fatigue. Descending, a visit may be paid to the site 
of that Grove where Aristotle, the pupil of Plato, and preeeptor of Alexander the Great, taught 
his celebrated system of logie and philosophy. His disciples were called Peripatetics, because 
they gave and received instruction as they walked up and down among the shady plane- 
trees. The enclosure was sacred to ApoHo Lycius, hence the name Lyceum. 

About a mile from the Acropolis is one of the spots in Athens which has associations 
almost as fascinating as those of the rocky altars, the Pnyx and the Acropolis. It is the olive 
groves of the Academy where Socrates, and more frequently Plato, had taught their high 
philosophy four centuries before the Christian era. “ Immense old olive-trees, with gnarled 
and knotted trunks, hollow at heart, remind us of those near Jerusalem. — Fig-trees send out 
branches which are an intricate net-work of thick, clumsy shoots, bending now this way, then 
that, at the sharpest. possible angle, regardless of all laws of symmetry. Lovely cloud-shadows 
rest on Salamis, and float up the slopes of Mounts -Egaleus, Corydallus, and Parnes. The moun- 
tains of Argolis are as blue as is the bay that hes rippling between them and us. To the south- 
east, above the thickly clustering roofs of the modern city, rises the steep altar-like rock of the 
Acropolis, still crowned with the ruins of the Parthenon and the Erechtherum. Thus enthroned 
above the modern city, the citadel with its matchless ruins, seems constantly to assert its un- 
dying right to be regarded as Athens, to the utter oblivion of all which the nineteenth century 
has built below them. Across this same Jovely landscape, to those temples thus perfect, and 
rearing their snowy splendour ayainst the purple-grey background of Hymettus, in the pauses 
of their conversation were lifted the eyes of a group of earnest, clear-souled thinkers, who 
talked with Plato in those very olive groves on the banks of Cephissus ; the men whose calm, 
enthusiastic search for truth has rendered so illustrious these Academic shades, that, through 
all ages, in all lands, the lovers of wisdom and of art have been fain to borrow from 
their groves the name ‘ Academy.’ ” 

A flat ill, or knoll, hard by, is the Colonus, the hill which Sophocles has immortalised as 
the death-scene of Cidipus, in his famous tragedy of “ (edipus Colonus.” 

One of the most interesting excursions in the environs of Athens is the drive to Eleusis. 
The route is almost identical with that along which the great) annual procession of the 
Eleusinian Mysteries anciently passed. 

Leaving the Agia Triada—where, as we have seen, the Dipylon, the gate leading into the 
Sacred Way, has been discovered—the ancient road is soon joined, and along it there are still 
traces of the wheel-tracks of centuries ago. The Sacred Way of Athens, like the Appian 
Way of Rome, was a long street of ionuments, a few of which may still be traced. On the 
left of the road, as Athens is left behind, are the Botanical Gardens, and beyond is the Olive 
Grove, with the trees said to have been flourishing when the city was in the zenith of her 
glory. Soon the road ascends to the Pass of Daphne, a narrow gorge between two summits of 
Mount galeus, and a halt is made at the Daphne monastery, the site of the Temple of Apollo. 
Very few traces of that temple are left, Lord Elgin having carried off the columns which were 
standing, to bury them in an English museum. The monastery was founded in the thirteenth 
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eentury by the Duke de la Roche, and on a foundation of the temple stones the church rises, 
with its stone and brick-work mingled, its wonderful windows, and its beautiful cupola. It is a 
very handsome church, with remains of elaborate mosaics in the dome, and in the vestibule the 
bones of the founders in rude coffins, marked by the simple sign of the cross. As soon as 
the Pass is left behind, a view of great interest breaks suddenly on the sight. It is the Bay 
of Eleusis, a corner of the Saronic Gulf, so entirely land-locked by the island of Salamis as 
to have the appearance of an inland lake. On our right, and close at hand, is a wall which 
claims attention, for it once belonged to the temple of the two-fold Aphrodite; and there 
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are still the niches to receive the votive offerings. The road now lies for some few miles 
on the shore of the bay where the great naval battle was fought, in which the Greeks, 
although far inferior in numbers, put tu flight the immense fleet of Xerxes, the monarch 
of Persia, 450 Bc. The story of the fight is written on the scene around. The Athenians, 
from their ships, had seen with dismay how the land fagces of the Persians were plundering 
und destroying their cities by fire and sword, and in their terror thought it useless to 
make head against so powerful a foe. Themistocles, their admiral, wishing to inspire them 
with the valour of desperation, secretly sent word to Xerxes that the Greeks were meditating 
an escape. Then the Persian king bore down upon them and blocked them in within the 
Bay of Salamis. Compelled to fight for their safety, as well as the honour of their country, 
the valour of the Grecks rose with the occasion, and they inflicted upon the mighty armament 
disastrous defeat. 

By-and-by the road traverses the fertile Eleusinian Plain, where Demeter herself first 
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guided the plough and taught the art of agriculture; and Eleusis, a poor ruinous little 
village, but once the second city of Attica, is reached. 

‘ Eleusis, like other cities, began as a hill-fort; it still has its acropolis, part of thé 
circuit of whose wall can be traced. It is crowned by a church and bell-tower, of no wonderful 
architecture, certainly, but which we trust may be allowed to abide, even though there may 
be the ten-thousandth part of a chance that a stone with two or three letters upon it might 
be found in their foundations. The hill of the Eleusinian acropolis forms a long irregular 
ridge, rising in the greater part of its course close above the bay, but running a httle inland 
at the point where it becomes an acropolis. It thus leaves a considerable space for the 
lower city between the hill and the haven. In a walk along the hill, a shattered tower of 
Frankish times, standing on a nearly detached height, is a prominent object. When reached, 
it presents no details for study. But in the walk thither we look out on Salamis and the 
bay which it g@uards—a lake, as it might seem, between the mainland and the curved 
island—while, on the other side, we look down on the Thriasian plain, the plain so often 
ravaged by Peloponnesian invaders before they crossed the mdge Egaleus to deal havoe in 
the neighbourhood of Athens itself. And, on the ridge before we reach the tower, one of 
the smallest, and humblest of churches will not, be scorned by those who deem that no aspect: 
of the history of the land is beneath their notice. At the foot of the hill, at the opposite 
end from the tower, lay, as Athens might lie were its haven close at hand, the holy city 
of ‘the Great Goddesses. At the very end of the ridge, keeping away, as it would seem, 
from the sea, are the ruins of the temple which was once the greatest in size among the 
holy places of Hellas. Little now tcan be made out of its vast cireuit. The confused and 
shattered ruins which are left are those of the temple of Athene Propylwa.” * 

Its plan may be made out without any difficulty. There still stand in their original 
places the buses of, the two rows of three columns each, which bore the roof of the external 
propylwa. Farther on is a second entrance, consisting of an opening thirty-five feet in width, 
between two parallel walls fifty-two feet in length. In the centre this opening contracts 
into -a gate thirteen feet in width, adorned with antw and columns with quaint capitals 
in front of them. The path then leads round the angle of the rock to the plateau where 
the ‘‘Great Temple of the Mysteries” lay. The cella, or interior of the temple, appears 
to have been one hundred and sixty-six fect square, and to have had in front a magnificent 
portico of twelve Doric columns, each six and a half feet in diameter at the bottom of 
the shaft, erected by Philo. | 

The annual festival and celebration of the Eleusinian Mysteries—a worship that had 
existed here from the earliest period of history to the time of Alaric—were by universal 
consent regarded as the holiest and most venerable in Greece. The great festival began on the 
15th Bocdromion, and lasted nine days. It will be unnecessary here to attempt to deseribe 
the various rites and ceremonies, or to guess at the exact meaning of the “ initiation” which 
took place on the sixth and seventh days of the feast. Many of the best ancient as well 
as recent writers are of opinion that it was “a setting forth of a higher and purer moral faith, 
with the adumbration of a resurrection to a future and happier life.’ Every Athenian 
was obliged to pass through these ceremonies once in the course of his life. Bastards, slaves, 
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anil prostitutes, as well as strangers, and, in later times, Christians and Epicureans were 
excluded from the Eleusinia. To reveal any of the mysteries, or to apply to private purposes 
any of the hallowed solemnities, was considered a capital crime. 

There are among the ruins vestiges of the original building destroyed by the Denies of 
the later structure commenced under Pericles, and of the additions made by the Romans, 
to whom the second gate is to be ascribed. ‘Among its ruins,” says the writer from whom 
we have already quoted,“ lie capitals of the same class as those in the baths of Antoninus, 
capitals in which the traditional trammels are forsaken, and in which a wide scope is given 
for representation of forms divine, human, or animal. These are memorials of what was in 
truth one of the most flourishing times in Eleusinian history ; when, under the Pax Romana, 
no Tellos could fight in warfare between Athens and Eleusis, no traitors driven from Athens 
could find shelter in Eleusis, but when Athens and Eleusis flourished side by side, the one as 
the university of the world, the other as one of its chief seats of pilgrimage. . . . The 
last age of the glories of Eleusis begins with the saint of heathendom, the prince in whose 
days the martyrs of Lyons bore their torments, and Polycarp played the man at the stake. 
They were avenged when Eleusis fell before the attack of a Christian and a Teutonic invader. 
The desolation which we see around us dates from that invasion of Alaric which marked so 
great an epoch in Grecian history, the great turning-point when pagan Hellas changed into 
the Christian land which scorned the Hellenic name. Since that day Eleusis has never raised 
her head, A time came when she had passed away as utterly as Tiryus or Mycene.” 

At the present time Eleusis is emerging from the miserable little village it was a few 
years ago, into something more resembling a town, and It is not improbable that some day it 
may gain back some of its importance, as Athens has done and is doing. 

There are many other excursions to be made from Athens, all of them of interest: 
Cephissia, on a spur of Pentelicon, where Herodes Atticus had his residence, and Aulus 
Gellius wrote his “ Noctes Attiew”’ Penteli with its monastery, the wealthiest in Attica, its 
ancient marble quarries, and its magnificent view; Phyle with its ruined fortress; and 
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First bow’d beneath the brunt of Hellas’ sword.” 


Athens is essentially a city to be seen to be understood. Over and over again it has been 
likened to Edinburgh ; and over and over again it has been said that there is no resemblance 
whatever. Here are extracts from two Scottish writers :— 

Says Mr. Terguson, in his “Sacred and Continental Scenes” :—‘ I had always taken it 
for granted that the Scottish metropolis was called ‘medern Athens’ because, like ancient 
Athens, she was a world-renowned seat of philosophy and learning ; but whenever I saw the 
Acropolis and the pillars of the Parthenon, I exclaimed, with not a little national pride and 
enthusiasm, ‘The Calton IIill!? Then, on looking behind me, the Gulf of gina, running out 
to the -Egean, gleamed like the Firth of Forth expanding into the German Sea; the Pireus 
was like Leith; and further acquaintance with the sights in the vicinity taught me to call 
Lycabettus, Arthur’s Seat; Hymettus, Salisbury Crags; ron the Pentlands; besides 
other points of resemblance, more or less remarkable.” 

- Says Dr. Norman Macleod, in “Eastward” :—‘ And did Athens look like Edinburgh? we 
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have been asked. In both cases there is a high rock crowned with buildings; but in the one 
ease the rock rises above a plain, in the other from a ridge; and the one rock is q ridge 
crowned by the Parthenon, while the other is covered by ugly barracks. The Calton H ill 
has no doubt some likeness to the Acropolis; but neighbouring chimneys and smoke, and 
the absence of all association, make the dissimilarity greater than the resemblance.” 

The present writer, who is familar with both Athens and Edinburgh, has searched 
diligently for the faintest trace of any resemblance whatever between the two cities, and has 
failed to find it. 

Let the reader, therefore, who would realise the appearance of Athens, dismiss from his 
mind, in the first place, this curious fiction of a likeness to the Scottish metropolis ; and in 
the second place, let him beware of florid descriptions of scenery. It must: be borne in mind 
that all the country round about is as treeless as Brighton ; that after the spring-tide has 
passed, the face of nature is brown and red and yellow, bathed in a fierce glare of sunshine ; 
that Attica as seen in the carly morning, or in the beauty of sunset, evening, or moonlight, 
presents a landscape totally different to that seen by day ; nor must he forget that. in regarding 
the position and perfection of her situation, her climate, her soil, her sea, her sky, he must 
look on even these in the ght of the past. It is because “the face of nature lies so open to 
the air, the hills and the valleys are so plainly and intelligibly outspread, there is such a look 
about this bright region of having been created for the abode of a high and fortunate race 
of men, that the very soil has, as it were, a gracious and kindly appearance.” 

"And looking at it thus, he can understand the atterance of Pericles: “You inhabit a 
city, O men of Athens! which has nothing to envy any other in the universe!” and 
appreciate the apostrophe of Aristophanes : 


ty 


““Q thou—our Athens! shining, violct-wreathed, most happy city! 
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river on which Philadelphia now stands, and his 
clumsy little ship bore the Dutch colours up the silent 
stream as early as the year 1609. A twelvemonth later, 
when Lord Delaware was sailing westward from merry 
England, to govern the infant colony of Virginia, his 
ship entered the bay, and the river and its broad 
estuary received his name. In 1622 the Duteh built 
ARMS OF PHILADELPHIA. Fort Nassau, opposite the site of Philadelphia; and in 
1631 Fort Oplandt was erected, farther down — the 
river. But one fort was soon abandoned, and the other fell a prey to the Indians, 
who exterminated its unhappy garrison. <A Tittle later, and Gustavus Adolphus, the 
hero-king of Sweden, “the Vion of the North,’ made plans to found a free Protestant 
colony here, and the more adventurous of his people crossed the ocean in fleets, and 
settled all along the lower Delaware valley, with forts and = churehes, farms and 
orchards. The Dutch, jealous of these intruders, watched them very vigilantly. At 
last the Swedish governor stormed the Dutch fort, and placed it in command of his 
trusty Scandinavian warrior, Svend Schute; whereupon the doughty Hollanders of New 
Amsterdam sent down a squadron and 700 soldiers, who extinguished the political and 
military power of the Swedes for ever. A few yedrs later, Sir Robert Carr sailed 
into the river, with the flag of England at the fore, and after pounding Fort Trinity 
with an old-fashioned bombardment, a party of blue-jackets carried it by storm, killing 
and wounding divers of the sturdy Dutch garrison. In 1674 the Dutch and Swedish 
settlements all passed under the government of Great Britain, where they remained for 
a century. 
Among the founders of the American cities, no one occupies a higher place than 
William Penn, whe secured a royal grant of Pennsylvania in compensation for debts 
which England owed his father, Admiral Sir William Penn. Young Penn had early 
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embraced the singular doctrines of the Friends, and was expelled from Oxford University. 
He received his education at Paris and (in Jaw) at Lincoln’s Inn. Afterwards he 
became a street-preacher and a prolific writer in defence of the Friends, and was im- 
prisoned for heresy in the Tower of London and in Newgate. In November, 1682, 
be came to his new domain of Pennsylvania, where a great city had already been 
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laid out, under his authority, by an English surveyor. Penn convened the Indian lords 
of the soil, and formed with them a covenant of peace; and christened his new capital 
Philadelphia—Brotherly Love. Most of his remaining years were spent in England, with 
occasional visits to the colony; and in 1718, worn out with his long conflicts in 
behalf of the oppressed Quakers, he passed to the life immortal. Two years after its 
settlement, Philadelphia had 2,000 mhabitants; and twenty years after, the population 
had more than doubled, and there were 700 houses in the city. The government of 
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the colony was held by his heirs until the secession of the United States from the 
British Empire, being usually administered by deputies. 

Penn wrote in this wise, duly enthusiastic, about his new capital : 6 Of all the many 
places I have seen in the world, I remember not one better seated; so that it seemed 
to me to have been appointed for a town—whether we regard the two rivers, or the 
conveniency of the coves, rocks, springs, and the loftiness and soundness of the land 
and air.’ Furthermore, he says:—“1 wanted an asylum for the good and oppressed of 
every nation. I aimed to frame a government which might be an example.” 

The career of the infant city was not completed in ease and luxury, nor did the 
splendour of the present appear even in slight foregleams. Just as the New Englanders 
used to call Boston /os/-forn, in commiscration of its poverty and little promise, the 
Pennsylvanians named their city Ldthy-dirly, on account of the miry bogs which filled 
its dreary streets. Probably the British settlements in South Africa and New Zealand, 
which shall be the brilliant capitals of the Southern Hemisphere in the twenty-first- 
century, are now in similar conditions of humility and low estate. 

The Indian name of the locality whereon the Quaker City arose was Quequenaku,. 
which means “a grove of tall pines? The astrological signs were diligently computed 
by a colonist who had knowledge of the black art, and his report concluded thus :— 


©A city, built with such propitious rays, 
Will stand to see old walls and happy days.” 


During the century of conflicts between the Hnglish and French colomies, the non- 
resistant principles of the Quakers made it difficult for the Governors to get men or: 
money for the service of war. A few privateers were fitted out, after hostile frigates 
had entered the Delaware; but New York and New England fought the Canadian 
wars without other American aid. It was not until the port had been insulted by a 
French privateer that Benjamin Franklin published a stirring appeal to the non-Quaker 
population, as a result of which two regiments were organised, and a battery, mounted 
with fifty cannon, was built just below the settlement. A refined and cultured society 
slowly. formed in the city, under the influence of Franklin, Logan, and John Penn; 
and the study of science found here its warmest welcome in the New World. Long 
since the groves of “chestnut, walnut, spruce, and pine”? had been cleared away, 
leaving their arboreal names attached to the streets which crossed their sites; and the 
charter of 1701, including within the limits of the new-formed city all the Jand 
between South and Vine Streets, and the two riv@s, was often enlarged in its reach 
of authority. It is a fact not generally known by Americans that Philadelphia was 
the most populous community in the colonies throughout the eighteenth century, and that 
it was not until 1820 that New York passed it in the race for civic supremacy. 
The Quaker sect, the most powerful and wealthy class of the community, held back the 
provincial government from actively engaging in the long and bitter wars against the 
French, the Spaniards, and the Indians, whose prosecution drained New York and New 
England of men and of treasure for many decades. Even when the United Colonies took up- 
arms against Great Britain, the Quakers held back, and remained passive but ardent royalists. 
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About the middle of the last century, a large number of the unfortunate French 
colonists of maritime Canada, the Acadiaus, were deported to this region, where they 
dwelt in sorrow and poverty for many years. Longfellow’s grand sad poem of “ Evan- 
geline” terminates its action here, where the heroine and her beloved are buried :-— 

‘¢In that delightful land which is washed by the Delaware's waters, 
Guarding in sylvan shades the namo of Penn the apostle, 
Standson the banks of its beautiful stream the city he founded. 
There all the air is balm, and the peach is the emblem of beauty, 
And the streets still, reeecho the names of the trees of the forest, 
As if they fain would appease the Dryads whose haunts they molested.” 


When the British Parliament imposed its first taxes on America, in 1765, the bells of 
Philadelphia were muffled and tolled, the flags were hung at: half-mast, and many thousands 
of mourning citizens assembled at the State House. Tins was in 1765; and in 1771 a 
party of patriots captured a royal revenue-vessel in the river. Three years later, delegates 
from eleven Provinces met in the city, and voted that there should be no further trade with 
Great Britain. Another congress declared the independence of the United States, and 
deliberated as to means of defence against the mother-country. In September, 1777, the 
British army of 17,000 men, from New York, landed from transports at the head of Chesa- 
peake Bay, and marched upon Philadelphia, the capital and metropolis of the insurgent 
colonies. Washington, with his 11,000 Americans, was defeated at the battle of Brandywine, 
losing 1,300 men; Wayne’s Pennsylvania troops were annihilated at Paoli; and the royal 
army marched into the city triumphantly. A few weeks of severe fighting on the part of 
the fleet reduced the American forts on the Delaware; Washington was repulsed in a de- 
termined attack made on the suburban camps, and led his dejected army into cantonments 
among the bleak hills of Valley Forge; and the British army settled into comfortable 
winter-quarters in the Quaker City. The officers enjoyed life in fétes, balls, and tournaments, 
and their outposts easily repelled the frequent attacks of the insurgent partisans. But during 
this long period of inactivity, the virtue of the British army was destroyed by the relaxa- 
tion of discipline and the dissoluteness of the officers. As the sayacious Franklin remarked : 
“ Sir William Howe has not taken Philadelphia—Philadelphia has taken Sir William Howe.” 
The great military and chivalric festival of the Mischianza crowned the record of this 
Capuan camp with what an impartial historian has justly called “the most magnificent ex- 
hibition of extravagance and folly ever witnessed in America.” The gallant army which 
had defeated Washington on Long Island and at the Brandywine was so far encrvated that its 
morale was never again fully recovered. In the summer of 1778 the city was evacuated, 
and Benedict Arnold occupied it with a continental garrison. In_ 1783, Philadelphia 
ceased to be the capital of the United States, the ‘mutiny of the Pennsylvania line having 
alarmed Congress so greatly that the members hastily adjourned to Princeton; although from 
1790 to 1800 the National Government was located here, pending its removal to Washington. 
In three years, during this period, 12,000 persons died of the yellow fever; and the Schuylkill 
Water Works were constructed soon after, in order to remove one of the chief causes of disease. 
The deeade between 1834 and 1844 was distinguished for great riote, first directed against the 
negroes and their friends, and then between the Native Americans and the Irish Catholics. In 
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the course of the latter politico-religious wars, several Romanist churches were destroyed, and 
countless Native-American heads were broken ; and finally a battle-royal occurred between the 
iconoclastic mob and the militia stationed to protect the Church of St. Philip Neri, in whicl. 
each side worked several pieces of artillery, raking the streets, and producing great carnage. 
During the Civil War, Philadelphia raised many regiments for the National armies, and 
was an important post on account of its vicinity to the borders of the Slave States. The 
rebel forces caused several comical alarms in the city, although their nearest approach 
was distant several days’ march. During the last decade (1870 to 1880), the popula- 
tion increased 24 per cent., and at present numbers 842,000 souls. 

Philadelphia is now the metropolis of Pennsylvania and the second city in America, and 
occupies the territory on either side of the Schuylkill river, near its junction with the 
Delaware, 87 miles south-west of New York, and 136 miles north-east of Washington. 
The rolling hill-country to the west is included in the municipality, with its scores of 
suburbs and hamlets, covering an area of 130 square miles, than which no city of Europe 
ean boast of greater domains. There are 800 miles of paved streets; with more than 700 
miles of main gas-pipes, a million and a quarter of gas-burners, and over ten thousand 
street-lights. The gas-works are the property of the city, and make two billion cubic 
feet annually. 

The free use of pure fresh water characterises the Philadelphian at home, and is one 
of the chief factors in the cleanliness and good health of the city, The famous Fairmount 
Water Works are located in Fairmount Park, and consist of a dam crossing the Schuylkill 
river; a vast ‘system of turbine-wheels and machinery, by which the water is made to 
pump itself up; and the receiving reservoirs, on the summit of the hill, containing: 
27,000,000 gallons, and connected with the central districts of the city by countless mains. 
In the tranquil middle period of the Republe, before it was considered de rigueur for 
every cultivated American to visit Europe and import the splendours of the Latin and 
Gothic capitals, the tea-garden architecture of the Fairmount. Water Works was held by the 
peaceful Quaker citizens to be one of the great wonders of the world. There are now 
independent water-works at the Northern Libertics, Kensington, Belmont, and Roxborough, 
run by steam-power, and pumping the waters of the Schuylkill and Delaware rivers into 
distributing reservoirs. The streets are underlaid by 800 miles of water-pipes, supplying 
almost all the dwellings, and entering more than 80,000 bath-rooms. Scores of drinking 
fountains, some of them highly ornamental in design and _ finish, have been erected at 
various points by philanthropic societies, and are constantly used. 

Philadelphia is one of the healthiest cities in thg world—thanks to its advantageous 
site between two rivers, the copious water-supply, and the home-life led by the people. 
The death-rate is about twenty-one in a thousand per annum; and life goes on more 
surely and to a greater length of years than in London and Paris, Berlin and Vienna, 
the Italian and Indian cities, and New York. It is well said that this is “The City of 
Homes,” for it has a greater number of dwelling-houses, in proportion to the population, 
than any other American municipality. The average number of persons to .each house is 
six, while in New York it is nearly fifteen. There are more dwelling-houses here than in New 


York and Brooklyn united, although their combined population is double that of Philadelphia. 
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The chess-board squares of the city plan, the legacy of the Quaker fathers, need a more 


ornate and diversified architecture—a larger variety of feature—to commend them to alien 
eyes. But the true Philadelphian regards with dismay the frantic buildings of New York, 
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PLAN OF PHILADELIHIA, 


the tortuous streets of Boston, the terraced prairie of Chicago—and finds, between the 
Schuylkill and the Delaware, the civic Paradise of the West. The domestic architecture 
of Philadelphia is exceedingly monotonous, and consists, for the most part, of long blocks 
of high and plain buildings, impinging upon the side-walks, with pressed-brick fronts, 
bearing white window shutters, and low steps and tiimmings of white marble. These 
homes are commodious and respectable, indeed, but the continual repetition of one type of 
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form and colour through many leagues of streets becomes wearisome to the eye and brain. 
Any one who has taken morning walks through the cities of Holland—Haarlem, or Leyden, 
or Delft—finding the middle of the streets the only safe promenade, on account of the 
vigour and unanimity with which the maids are washing the house-fronts and steps, can 
understand another phase of many of the Philadelphian residence-streets, whose pavements 
and marble-work are seoured into perennial brightness and purity. The continually 
refreshed red and white of the interminable fagades glares vividly through the limpid. air, 
and almost seems to yulsate during the hot summer days. The happy mechanics and 
working men live in small houses of this description, erected by co-operative associations ; 
and, by the annual payment of easily-saved amounts, na few years they become absolute 
owners of their snug little homes. This device of co-operative building has been worked 
more extensively and successfully here than in any other city, and) has given to Phila- 
delphia a great) population of peaceful and prosperous artisans, Whose interests are all 
closely identilied with those of the community at large. Communication between various 
parts of this far-extending line of contented workers 1s made cheap and easy by the best 
and most extensive tramway service in the world, served by more than twenty lines, with 
hundreds of miles of track. ; 

About the embowered parks of Logan Square and Rittenhouse Square, and along the 
semi-rural avenues of West Philadelphia, Germantown, and Chestnut Hill, are hundreds 
of handsome mansions and villas, occupied by the wealthier classes of the population, 
and adorned with all the resouress of Western art) and culture. Out of the former 
Quaker commonwealth has grown an aristocracy of old and wealthy families, whose two 
centuries of traditions are relatively as venerable as those of the men whose ancestors 
fought under the Norman standard at Hastings. Farther back in the State, among the 
valleys of the Alleghanies, are the quaint old hamlets of the Moravians, still sacred to 
religion and = simplicity of life; the singular communities of the Amish and the 
Dunkards, as primitive as any villages in the Black Forest or the land of the Wends ; 
the convents of German pietists at Ephrata, now nearly two centuries old; the Yankee 
towns in the Valley of Wyoming, celebrated in Thomas Campbell’s great poem; whole 
counties of the wealthy and industrious descendants of the ancient German immigrants, 
proud of their name of “ Pennsylvania Dutch,’ and the best farmers in’ America ; 
and myriads of Welsh miners, still clinging to their rasping language, with their own 
newspapers and churches, and perpetuating the old Cymric melodies in’ extraordinary 
Histeddfods. The State has nearly four million inhabitants, and their commercial metro- 
polis is the City of Brotherly Love. 

Philadelphia is the foremost manufacturing centre in America, in the number of its 
factories, the number of persons employed, and the value of the material used. The concen- 
tration of manufacturing interests here has been stimulated by the proximity of vast 
and inexhaustible deposits of iron and coal in the adjacent mountains of Pennsylvania. 
Of the twelve railways which converge at this point, the largest and most powerful 
pass through the mining country. Although this is the fourth city in the Republic, 
in respect to maritime commerce, the chief interest still dwells in manufacturing, and 
the works are spread over so large an area, that an air of comparative quiet is given 
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to the city, and there is much less appearance of activity than in New York or 
Chicago. 

Philadelphia surpasses all other American cities in the number, size, and convenience 
of its market-houses, which are large and spacious brick buildings, constructed with a 
view to obtaining the greatest possible commodiousness, with abundant light and ventila- 
tion. There are forty of these, in various localities, where all manner of provisions are 
sold at low prices, while the freshness and purity of the wares are msured by careful 
inspection. The weekly supply of the city includes 5,000 cattle and 18,000 sheep, 
mostly from Texas; 12,000 hogs, from Western Pennsylvania and Ohio; immense 
quantities of fish and oysters from the adjacent waters; and = rich and inexhaustible 
supplies of dairy products, fruits, and vegetables from the adjacent counties and Southern 
New Jersey. 

The Delaware river, in front of the city, is too broad and deep to be bridged, 
but the smaller streams of the Schuylkill and the Wissahickon have given fine oppor- 
tunities to the pontifical architects of this region. Twelve bridges cross the Schuylkill, 
some of masonry and others of iron, forming beautiful and conspicuous objects in- all 
the suburban landscapes. The Girard-Avenue Bridge, in Fairmount. Park, is the widest 
in the world, its roadway and side-walks covering a breadth of a hundred feet, with a 
lenvth of a third of a mile. It is of iron, on piers of masonry, and cost £280,000, 

Chestnut Street is the most brilliant and interesting thoroughfare in the city, the 
seat of the large hotels and the most popular shops. It runs westward from the Delaware 
river to the Schuylkill, and thence through the suburban beauties of West Philadelphia. 
Here is the grand promenade of the leisurely classes, and the scene presented on a bright 
afternoon is full of hfe and gaiety. Among the typical streets of America, this stands 
second only to Broadway. Not the least of its attractions is the presence of the ladies 
of Philadelphia, the fair descendants of Penn’s magnates, and of those famous beauties 
for whose favours the young officers of the British army, a hundred years ago, formed 
the chivalric Order of the Blended Rose, and rode in the lists, clad m medieval costumes 
of white and red silk. The culture of the Boston ladies, the brilliancy of those of New 
York, the rare beauty of the Bualtimorcans, find their counterpart here in delicate grace 
and exquisite taste. The sobriety of life and costume, the primitive simplicity of demeanour, 
which William Penn bequeathed to his city, remain now as a saving leaven in the midst of the 
wealth and luxury of the modern metropolis, no longer visible in ‘their original and pro- 
nounced quaintness, but profoundly influencing the conduct and conversation of the people. 
The State of Connecticut, far away in New England, has won the title of “The Land of 
Steady Ilabits;” but this south-eastern section of Pennsylvania, with its fair repose and 
orderliness of existence, certainly merits the name far more than its bustling Puritan 
sister. 

On and near Chestnut Street are the great hotels—the Continental, Colonnade, 
Girard, and others—where each Boniface strives to surpass his rivals in height of fagade, 
magnitude of halls, and number of rooms. These palaces of the nomadic sovereigns of 
America are at once more luxurious and costly, and less picturesque, than the rudimentary 
taverns of the colonial era. The old-time inns of Philadelphia had names and devices 
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as quaint as any ever seen in merry England. Among them were the ‘‘ Goose and 
Gridiron,” the “Enniskillen Castle,’ the ‘“ Hornet and Peacock,” the “Lemon Tree,’ 
and the “Red Lion.” The “ White Horse,” the ‘ Black Bear,” and the “ Bald Eagle ” 
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PENN’S RESIDENCE IN SECOND STRELT, BELOW CHESINUT STREET. 


are still patronised by rural Pennsylvanians. Here are some rude rhymes from the fronts 


of the old inns :-— 


“Here in this hive we're all alive, “1, William McDermott, lives here ; 
Good liquor mukes us funny ; I sells good porter, ale, and beer ; 
If you are dry, step in and try I've made my sign a little wider 
The flavour of our honey.” | To Ict you know I sell good cider.” 
“This gato hangs well; “1. AKing.—I govern all. 
It hinders none ; 2. General.—1 tight for all. 
Refresh and pay, | 3. Minister.—I pray for all. 
Then travel on.” . 4. Labourer.—And I pay for all.” 


The first house built im Philadelphia is still in existence, having been removed 
to the Park in 1883. It was constructed for William Penn, in advance of his 
arrival, and stood in the midst of pleasant grounds, sloping towards the broad and 
placid river, where the worthy founder of the city enjoyed his brief hours of leisure 
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after the serene Quaker manner. Much of the old house still remains in its original 
quaintness, although the exigencies of a tavern, which long occupied it, have caused 
many changes to be made in its physiognomy. The Old London Coffee-house, in 
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INDEPENDENCE HALL. 


Market Street (also demolished in 1883), dated from 1702, and was a famous resort for 
the burghers and the provincial officers during the later colonial days. On the open 
space in front, negro slaves were bought and sold, when human servitude was held as 
lawful in America. 

The old meeting-house of the Friends, in Lower Arch Stseet, surrounded by many 
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trees, and secluded behind high brick walls, stands like an isle of peace amid the 
rushing currents of down-town business and turmoil. The site was given by William 
Penn for a Quaker cemetery, and during a century and a half thousands of interments 
were made here, until the land became perceptibly higher than that around it. The 
house was built, in 180+, to receive the. congregation from the ancient “Great Mecting 
House,” in Market Street, then untenantable by reason of the street noises. There are 
eight other orthodox Friends’ mecting-houses, and seven belonging to the Unitarian Friends. 

The most famous buildmg in Philadelphia, beyond a doubt, is the ancient and 
venerable Independence Hall, which derives its name from the fact that within its 
walls, July 2nd, 1776, the Congress of pro- 
vincial delegates adopted the resolution of 
Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia: ‘ That 
these united colonies are, and of night ought 
to be, free and independent States; and that 
all political connection between us and_ the 
State of Great Britain is, and ought to be, 
totally dissolved.” The building originally bore 
the name of the State-house, and was erected 
by the Provincial Assembly in 1782-5, for 
the Parhament-hall and publie offices of Penn- 
sylvania. The great bell in the tower came 
from London, in 1752, and bore this  pro- 
phetic inseription:—“ Proclaim Liberty through- 
out all the land, to all the inhabitants thereof ”’ 
—a mandate which was obeyed within a few 
years, for two days after the passage of the 
resolution quoted above, a Declaration of 





Independence was completed and adopted by 
Congress; and in the same week the great 
bell rang merry peals over the city, in token of the new-born freedom of a nation. 
In 1816 the State of Pennsylvania sold the building and square to the city, on con- 
dlition that it should be used for public purposes only. The halls were then dedicated 
to civic uses, and the annual elections were held there, when thousands of excited 
citizens gathered around the polling-places at the windows, struggling for the success 
of principles whose histories are even now forgotten. Great public meetings, the results 
of political or military excitement, rejoicings or alarms, have gathered in front of In- 
dependence Hull, to listen to the orations of popular leaders. The Hall has been the 
scene of the receptions of Presidents Jackson, Van Buren, Harrison, Polk, Taylor, Pierce, 
and Lincoln; of General Seott, Henry Clay, the Marquis de Lafayette; and of many 
other eminent men. The last solemn receptions, also, which are given by the remnants 
of escaped souls—the lyings-in-state—have often been witnessed here, where Henry Clay, 
John Quincy Adams, Abraham Lincoln, and others have thus bade farewell to Phila- 
delphia. During the Civil War, the remains of many an officer, being borne lifeless 
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homewa.d from the murderous South, were laid in state in the birth-place of the 
Republic. 

During the battle of Germantown the State-house was crowded with wounded. soldiere 
of both parties, and American prisoners, and the women of Philadelphia vied with each 
other in attentions to their unfortunate countrymen. In the course of the next year, the 
Ambassador of France, the much-needed ally of America, was received here by Congress, 
with stately ceremonies. In 17S], the twenty-four standards captured with Lord Corn- 
wallis’s army at Yorktown were laid at the feet of Congress, amid salutes of artillery and 
great popular enthusiasm. 

On one side of Independence Hall is the old Congress Hall, ocenpicd by the 
American Congress from 1790 to S00, and the scene of the inaugurations of Presidents 
Washington and Adams. It is now held by several law-courts. On the other side is 
the old City Tall, oceupied for many years by the Supreme Court. of the United States, 
under Chief Justices John Jay and Oliver Ellsworth. In front of Independence Hall stands 
a marble statue of Washington, erected by the school-children of the city. Behind the 
Hfall is a large open square, shaded by inany ancient trees, and worn smooth by the footsteps 
of myriads of people, and especially of the lawyers, whose habitat is in the vicinity. The 
individuality of the legal profession here is illustrated by a popular saying which ia current 
throughout the Union. When any subject is more than usually intricate and confusing, 
it is said to be “enough to puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer.” | 

The American Pilnlosophical Society oceupics a building fronting on Independence 
Square, built in 1787, on land given by the Commonwealth. This organisation was 
founded in 1743, by Benjamin Franklin, who became its first President—his successors 
being David Rittenhouse, the astronomer, and Thomas Jefferson, the third President of the 
United States. In this quaint old building are collections of antiquities and curiosities, 
and a library of 30,000 volumes. 

The Philadelphia Library Company was founded by Benjamin’ Franklin and other 
gentlemen, in 1731, and received its first lot of books from Vondon, in 1732. In 1790, 
the present building was occupied; and many thousand volumes are still retained here. 
Over the entrance stands a statue of Franklin, made at Carrara, and presented by an early 
Senator of Pennsylvania. There are over 100,000 volumes in the library, which is especially 
rich in American history, and has also many rare old books and MSS. Portraits and 
busts adorn the walls, and the tall old clocks of Wilham Penn and Oliver Cromwell 
mark the flight of time. The Loganian Library, bequeathed to the people in 1751 by 
James Logan, Chief Justice of the Province, is also under the guardianship of the Company, 
members of the Logan family being its hereditary librarians. This collection is rich in 
classical works, many of them very rare and curious. The Mercantile Library, near 
the centre of the city, occupies a building very like a great railway station, but originally 
constructed for a. market-house, and covering more than half an acre of land. The library 
exceeds 140,000 volumes, with 500 American and European periodicals in the reading- 
room, and comfortable chambers for conversation, correspondence, chess, and other purposes. 
The association was founded in 1820, and now has over 12,000 members. The Atheneum 
Library is farther down town, and occupies a handsome brown-stone building, in Palladian 
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architecture, owned by an association of young men of literary taste, which was founded 
in 1813. The Ridgway Library, in Broad Street, is a new building, the most costly and 
imposing of the kind in America, surrounded by wide grounds, and resembling an 
antique Grecian temple. The material is a light-coloured granite, and the style is 
purely classical. The cost was in excess of £300,000. The structure stands on a terrace 
of bevelled blocks of masonry, approached by broad stairways; and there is a_ central 
portico with a rich classic pediment, upheld by eight fluted Doric columns, flanked by 
wings, each of which has a portico supported by four columns. A broad Dorie cornice 
surrounds the whole structure. The great cruciform library-hall in the centre is adorned 
with twenty-four Dorie columns of polished marble; and the wings are commodiously 
arranged for reading-rooms. The mausoleum of Dr. Rush, the founder of this institution, 
is opposite the main entrance; and many of his personal effects are preserved in the 
Memorial Room. There is accommodation for 400,000 volumes in the building. The 
venerable Rush was an eccentric man, and left Ins great gift to the people entangled with 
many a quaint crotchet and restriction. But the Philadelphia Library Company was at 
last’ enabled to accept the conditions, and has entered into possession of the structure, 
where the larger part of its books are enshrined. 

The Apprentices’ Library, wich was founded in 1820, “for the use of apprentices and 
other young persons, without charge of any kind for the use of books,” is the only free 
library in the town. It oceupies a quaint old building, erected for a Free Quaker meeting- 
house, and contains 25,000 volumes and a comfortable reading-room. There are also two 
Quaker libraries in the city, containing about 16,000 volumes, most of which relate to the 
history and doctrines of the Society of Friends. Various other interests are in possession 
of libraries and realing-rooms; and as far back as 1870 there were three million books in 
the public and private colleetions of Philadelphia. 

Carpenters’ Hall, ina secladed court. off Chestnut Street, is a quaint bit of colonial 
architecture, bearing the prim little ornaments and the air of unassuming respectability 
common to public buildings of the pre-Revolutionary era. It was erected for the ancient 
guild of carpenters, in 1770, for their halls and library, and the walls are of bricks 
imported from Kurope, each alternate one being glazed and dark. Here the First Con- 
tinental Congress met, in 1771, uniting delegates from all the provinces, and laying the 
foundations of the successful union of States. “Here, with the news of the cannonade of 
Boston bursting upon them, arose the first prayer in Congress. Washington was kneeling 
there, and Henry, and Rutledge, and Lee, and Jay, and by their side stood bowed in 
reverence the Puritan patriots of New England, who ag that moment had reason to believe 
that an armed soldicry were wasting their humble households.” 

As Trumbull, a contemporary poet (whose patriotism was better than his verses), said : 


‘* Now meet the fathers of this western clime, 
Nor names more noble graced the roll of Fame, 
When Spartan firmness braved the wrecks of time, 
Or Rome's bold virtues fann'd the heroic flame.” 


For nearly a century the hall was occupied by a motley succession of tenants, but 
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now the carpenters have restored it to the ancient appearance and usage. Not very 
far distant, in Market Street, is the house in which the great Virginian statesman, Thomas 
Jefferson, wrote the Declaration of Independence, which was adopted by Congress on the 
4th of July, 1776. 

The Commercial Exchange, or Chamber of Commerce, near the Delaware front, is the 
head-quarters of the merchants, and the scene of large transactions in grain and other 
commodities. In the same vicinity stands the fine old building of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
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fronted with a semi-circular colonnade of Corinthian columns, and crowned with a beautiful 
circular tower, modelled after the so-called Lantern of Demosthenes, at Athens. Elsewhere 
are the Coal, Tobacco, Drug, Produce, Maritime, and other Exchanges. The coal trade is 
concentrated at Port Richmond, where twenty-three parallel piers run out into the stream, 
with railways on each of them. Three hundred vessels can lie here at: one time, and 40,000 
tons of coal can be loaded into them. The network of railways at this point includes more 
than thirty miles of track. One alone of the great lines converging here has brought 
down upwards of 3,200,000 tons of coal in a single year. The petroleum trade centres at 
the southern part of the city, where there are many wharves and vast tankage accommodation ; 
and here is the chief gathering of foreign ships at this port. The exportation of petroleum 
exceeds 75,000,000 gallons annually. The grain business has attained to great dimensions 
at Philadelphia. The elevator on the property of the Red Star line of steamships (to 
94 : 
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Antwerp) covers 20,000 square feet, with a height of 124 feet, and six large vessels can bo 
loaded from it at once, lying in the docks on either side. 

There are upwards of forty Janks here, with a capital exceeding £4,000,000, 
and many handsome buildings of marble and granite, most of which are in the lower 
part of Chestnut Strect, near the river, and in Third Street, which has often been 
ealled “The Wall Street of Philadelphia.” One of the most interesting of these is the 
Girard Bank, occupying a beautiful marble building, with a Corinthian portico, columns, 
and a fine pediment. This edifice was built im 1798 for the Bank of the United States, 
and fourteen years later it became Stephen Girard’s private banking-house. There are 
also five sufe-deposit companies, where facilities are afforded for the storage of bonds, 
stocks, plate, jewellery, and other valuable personal property, in buildings specially con- 
structed for the purpose, with enormously thick walls and vaultings of masonry, plated 
with iron, and continually watched, night and day, by armed guards. Institutions of 
this character have been established in all) the chief American cities, and meet with 
an amazing success. There are upwards of forty insurance companics located in the city, 
with avencies of four times as many outside companies. As the Bank of North America, 
founded in Philadelphia during the Revolutionary War, is the oldest bank in the country, 
so the Contributionship, incorporated at the same place in 1752, is the oldest fire in- 
surance company. The best building used for the purpose is that) which was erected by the 
New York Mutual Life Insurance Company—a great Renaissance palace of granite, in 
Chestnut Street, 97 feet Iugh, 176 feet long, and mech in’ pillars, pavilions, cornices, and 
other ornaments; it is quite fireproof, and cost over £200,000. 

A great) and massive structure of white marble, with porticos at cither end approached 
by wide stone stairways, and supported by colonnades of fluted Doric pillars—ostensibly 
an imitation of the Parthenon, yet, like La Madeleine at Paris, lacking the rhythmic 
symmetry of the Athenian curved lines, and so, with all its grandeur and _ simplicity, 
appearing a little hard in’ outline—such is the building, in the heart of the financial 
quarter, which was erected for the United States Bank, in 1424. The annals of this 
bank form a romance of fiscal history, down to the time when President Andrew Jackson 
removed the national funds from its vaults, not heeding the wild execrations of the 
people; and the panie of disaster m 1837, when the bank closed its doors, and became, 
as Dickens wrote, “the Tomb of many Fortunes, the Great Catacomb of Investment.” 
The building is now owned by the National Government, and oceupied by the Customs 
Department and the Assistant Treasurer of the United States—the former attending to 
the collection of revenues upon imported goods and*luggage from abroad; the latter 
receiving funds due to the Government, making disbursements, and paying interest on bonds. 

The Post Office is a stately building of granite, with a front in French Renais- 
sance architecture, several hundred feet long, surmounted by an iron dome 184 feet high. 
It oceupies the site of the University of Pennsylvania, and was kegun some years ago, 
the expenditure being limited by Congress to £800,000. 

The United States Mint, in Chestnut Street, is the chief coining institution in the 
country, and oreupics a low and spacious marble building, with a handsome Ionic portico. 
The Mint was founded in 1792, since which time it has coined fully £300,000,000, 
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including over £60,000,000 which have been made into bars of fine gold and 
silver for commercial purposes. Most of this gold has been derived from Montana and 
Nova Scotia, the Georgia and California gold being coined at) branch mints in_ those 
States. The base coins are made from Pennsylvania nickel and Minnesota copper. Fully 
30,000 persons visit the Mint annually, and attendants lead them through the coining- 
rooms, explaining the processes und the powerful and = delicate machinery. In the halls 
above is the largest and most remarkable collection of coins and medals in America, 
including all manner of ancient Persian, Greek, Roman, and Asiatic pieces, complete sets 
of modern coinages, and a rich line of precious ores and minerals. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association occupies a magnificent. building near the centre 
of the city, and in it are chapels, reading-rooms, parlours, and other agencies to interest 
young men and bring them under good influences. The edifice is of Ohio sand-stone, 
trimmed with rose-crystal marble, in a modification of the Venetian-Gothic architecture ; 
and the main front is 230 feet long, with a high tower rising from the centre. In the 
same neighbourhood stand spacious buildings of granite and marble, owned and ocenpied 
by the Presbyterian Board of Publication, the Baptist Publication House, and the American 
Sunday School Union. In this princely and practical fashion does a free church in a 
free state organise its perpetual campaigns, and establish its valorous garrisons. 

The Pennsylvania Hospital occupies an entire square of valuable down-town land, 
with lawns and flowers and groves of tall trees, in) whose centre stands a long line of 
quaint old buildings, some of which date back to 1755.0 The high brick walls which 
surround the square are replaced by an open-work iron fence in front of the main building, 
just long enough to give a view of the antiquated pilasters and cupolas, the singular 
dormer-windows, and the statue of William) Penn, erected here by Ins grandson, John 
Penn. It is the most ancient: public hospital ins America, and has received more than a 
hundred thousand patients, half of whom were poor people. The Hospital for the Insane, 
accommodating 500 patients, occupies a park of I11 acres, in the western suburbs. The 
Protestant Episcopal Hospital is a large and splendid pile of modern buildings, of brown-stone, 
im Norman architecture, and adorned with numerous towers and spires. The first occupants 
of this fair charity were several hundred wounded soldiers, sent North from one of the 
battles of the Civil War. The Hospital of the University is a large and imposing 
structure of green serpentine, in a Gothic architecture which harmonises with the neigh- 
bouring academic buildings. Among other institutions of this kind are the Preston 
Retreat, a great marble building, with dome and wings, established by a wealthy Quaker 
as a lying-in hospital; the Insane Asylum of the Friends, at Frankford, a spacious group of 
buildings, in a handsome park; the Burd Orphan Asylum, a long line of stone edifices, 
in Gothic architecture, for young female orphans of the Episcopal fold; the Church Home 
for Children, a fine stone building at Angora; Christ Church Hospital, at Belmont, an 
elaborate architectural work in brown-stone, where a hundred indigent Episcopal women 
are sheltered; the State Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, founded by a Jew, in 1520, 
and now covering a Jarge area; and countless other well-housed and well-endowed charities, - 
wherein the Roman Catholics, Jews, Presbyterians, and other sects vie with each other in 
exemplifying the chief of the three Christian graces. 
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On the Pennsylvania Hospital grounds stands the building of the Historical Society 
of the State, filled with curiésities of the colonial era, ancient armour and weapons, 
deeds of land from Queen Christina of Sweden and from the native chieftains, relics of 
the rural communities of German mystics, and many portraits of half-forgotten worthies, 
painted by Sully, Peale, Benjamin West, and other notable artists. The library contains 
25,000 volumes and many MSS.; and the society continually publishes works relating to 
the early history of the Commonwealth. 

The Protestant Episcopal denom1- 
nation has 95 churches in Philadelphia, 
and their value far exceeds that of 
any of the other sects. The most 
ancient is the Gloria Dei (or Old 
Swedes’) Chureh, founded by — the 
Swedish immigrants in 1698, on the 
site of a still older fortified church, 
which evangchsed and overawed the 
adjacent. Indian village of Whiecaco. 
The first) pastor was the Rev. Ene 
Biork ; and his successors for nearly ¢ 
century and oa half were sent from 
Sweden, and held to the Lutheran 
doctrines. 9 Collin, the last of this 
line, died m T7831, a little time after 
the Swedish services were abandoned ; 
and the society soon afterwards joined 
the Anelcan communion. It is a 
very quunt old building, of red and 
black bricks, with a sin@ular little 
steeple, and ancient carved seraphim 
inside. On all sides extends a vener- 


able g@ravevard, crowded with leaning: 





and = moss-@rown monuments, and 
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shaded by large trees. This is the 
burial-place of Alexander Wilson, the illustrious ornithologist. In the suburb of Kingsessing 
is St. James’s Church, a curious bit of antique Pennsylvania architecture, dating from 1761. 
This also pertained to a Swedish Lutheran society, and beeame Episcopal when the language 
and traditions of the Scandinavians had died out among the descendants of the founders. 
The settlement here was established soon after 16:10, and the Swedish annalist wrote thus 
of it: “This was no fort, but good strong log houses, built of good hard hickory, two stories 
high, which was a fort good and strong enough to secure them from the Indians. For what 
significth a fort when the people therein boast of the strength of the place, and do not 
crave for God’s assistance? And there lived five freemen, who plough, sow, plant, and 
manure the land, and they lived very well there, for the governor had set them there.” 
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Christ Church, the parent of many Episcopalian parishes, was built in 1727, on the 
site of a predecessor dating from 1695; and became the State church of the governors 
and royal officers, and afterwards of Presidents Washington and Adams. Over the eastern 
window hung a large medallion of King George HII., but the citizens compelled its 
removal, about the year 1753, and it is now in the vestry-room. The chime of bells in 
the tower came from London, in 1751; rang in the birthday of American freedom, in 
1776; was hidden in the Lehieh Valley during the British occupation of Philadelphia; and 
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FRANKLIN'S GRAVE. 


still rings to call the down-town communicants to service. The tower contains a rare 
old parish library; and from its summit one can overlook the Delaware, the great city, 
and the level plains of New Jersey. The communion service was presented to this 
church by Queen Anne, in 1708. In the erypts below are the tombs of John Penn, 
one of the early proprietaries of the Province; Bishop White, the second prelate of the 
American Church, who was consecrated at Lambeth Palace in 1787; Robert Morris, 
the famous patriot financier of the Revolutionary era; and other fathers of the Church 
and State. In the graveyard of the parish, surrounded by the ceaseless din of the great 
city, are the tombs of several distinguished officers of the army and navy, scholars and 
divines, and members of the memorable First Congress. Near the side-walk, the high 
stone wall is replaced, for a little way, with an open iron fence, through which 
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passers-by can see the grave of the greatest of American philosophers — Benjamin 
Franklin. 

St. Peter’s Church isa quaint old Episcopalian temple, preserving the strange high-back 
pews and other furnishings of the last. century, and lifting up a merry chime of bells in 
its tower. It was built in 1758-61, as a chapel-of-ease for Christ Church, and Washington 
was for atime one of its communicants. A wide area of graves surrounds this venerable 
edifice, among which is the tomb of Commodore Decatur, whom his admirmg countrymen 
called “The Bayard of the Seas.” Not far distant is the Episcopal Church of St. Paul, 
dating from 1761, and entombing the remains of Edwin Forrest, the celebrated American 
tragedian, Maeready’s determined and unyielding rival. Trinity Church, in the northern 
suburbs, was established in 1698, and the building in which its congregation now worships 
(according to the Anglican ritual) dates from 1712. For many years this parish was 
ministered to by missionaries sent out by the Bishop of London. Among the other 
notable churches of this faith, with which the city is thickly sown, are the perfect Gothie 
shrine of St. Stephen’s, with its exquisite memorial monuments; and the cathedral-like 
St. Mark’s, the finest Gothie building in town; and St. Andrew’s, with a rich Corinthian 
portico, copied from the Temple of Bacchus, at Teos; and St. Clement’s, the citadel of 
the ritualists, a stately French-Gothic building, wherein the English Cowley Fathers enact 
ceremomes which greatly alarm the wood bishop of their church. 

The city is divided into four sections by its two largest. streets, Broad and Market 
and where these cross each other, at right angles, stands the civic palace, on the ground 
formerly known as Penn Square. Broad Street is 113 feet wide, and 15 miles long, beginning: 
at the national dock-yard of League Island, on the Delaware, and running nearly northward 
across the city, with undeviating straightness, and out through the northern suburbs, almost 
to the Chelten Tills. It is an imperial avenue, in its extent and capabilitics, and passes 
some of the finest: buildings in the city. Market Street is 100 feet wide, and runs from the 
Delaware river nearly westward, across the Schuylkill, and thence into the country towards 
Haverford and Newtown. The long vista up or down cither of these avenues, formerly 
wasted by distance, is now closed by the marble pile of the municipal buildings. 

There is no other city in the world which has such a vast and magnificent civic palace 
as that of Philadelphia. The Rathhaus of Berlin, the Town-hall of Manchester—even the 
6tel de Ville of Paris—fail to equal it. This enormous edifice was begun in 1874, and still 
lacks something of completion, although swarms of workmen have been constantly engaged 
upon if, and upwards of €3,000,000 will have been spent before the task is accom- 
plished. There are more than 500 rooms and offices in the building, occupying four sides 
of a court-yard which is 200 feet square. Four stately archways give entrance from the 
streets to the inner square. The tower is a remarkable piece of architecture, on account of 
its ponderous massiveness, as well as its unexampled height. It rests on a bed of concrete, 
8 feet thick, 20 feet below the ground; and the walls are 22 feet thick at. the base, of huge 
blocks of Virginia granite. The tower is 90 feet square at the base, and falls off at every 
storey until it becomes an octagon of 50 feet diameter, above which rise the springing curves _ 
of a dome. The highest point is crowned by a colossal statue of William Penn, the 
founder of the city. The extreme summit of this vast pile is 535 feet high, being the loftiest 
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edifice which man has ever constructed, exceeding the altitude of the tallest. cathedral-spires 
of Europe, or the pyramids of Egypt. 

It was the wish of Wilham Penn, who is still commonly spoken of as “ The Founder,” 
that Philadelphia should always remain “a green country town.” The almost dreary breadth 
of certain of the streets, far too wide for metropolitan convenience, marks another wise fore- 
thought of the father of the colony, who wished to secure his city against the danger of 
wide-spreading fires. Penn also dedicated five squares as publie parks, and upon all of them 
except one, whereon rises the marble mountam of the municipal palace, myriads of trees 
now refresh the air, They have been used as fair-grounds, cemeteries, and encampments ; 
and within the present generation have been devoted entirely to their destined object. 

The Masonie Temple stands on a corner by Penn Square, and is the most imposing 
building owned by the order in any country. The two main fronts are 400 feet long and 
95 feet high, of granite, and in a very impressive and massive form of Norman architecture. 
The building was completed in 1873, at a cost of £260,000. ©The fagade is very bold 
and striking, with round arched windows and a magnificent Norman portal, and a tower 
200 feet high, crowned with turrets of unequal height. The Main Hall is Dorie, and paved 
with coloured marbles ; and then there is the Grand Banqueting Hall, rich in) Corinthian 
eolonnades; the Oriental Hall, Saraceme im form and finish; the Corinthian Hall (for the 
grand lodge), with acanthus carvines and fimshines of walnut and cedar, and blue velvet ; 
the Grand Chapter Hall, in the style of the Italian Renaissance ; the ponderous Heyptian 
Hall, with its elephantine columns, and furniture of gilded chony, with black and gold 
tapestry ; the Ionie Hall, surrounded by twenty-four @raceful Jonie pillars, with inlaid furniture 
and blue and gold tapestry ; the Norman Hall, Gothic Hall, Red-Cross Hall, and other 
mystie penctralia. The powerful order which raises such a palace for its sessions (and has 
several other and smaller ones in the city) was introduced here before the year 1730; and its 
membership now adheres to the ritual of the Ancient York Masons (whatever that may be). 
There are also 135 lodges and 32 encampments of Odd Fellows in the city ; 78 tribes of Red 
Men; 10-L lodges of Knights of Pythias; 118 societies of the temperance orders; numerous 
groups of Druids; several posts of the Grand Army of the Republie; and other secret 
associations without number. 

The Union League, the chief club of the city, was formed during the Civil War, to aid 
the National Government, and with its own funds raised and fully equipped nine regiments and 
a battalion of infantry of the lme, and five companies of cavalry ; and circulated 2,600,000 
tracts and books favouring the cause of the Union. Jt is now a social association of nearly 
2,000 gentlemen, occupying a handsome house in Broad Street, built for its use, and richly 
adorned with works of art. The Philadelphia Club is another first-class social organisation, 
now nearly fifty years old, and famous for its cusstxe. The Reform Club, the Penn Club, and 
the Social Art Club are the foremost of the other societies of this character. The best of the 
fishing clubs is The: State in Schuylkill, a social union dating from 1732, with its “ Castle,” 
decked with many quaint antiquities and surrounded by a pleasant park, on the banks of the 
Schuylkill river. There are numerous yacht and rowing clubs, skating and shooting organisa- 
tions, and other sporting societies. The best cricket-players in America belong here, and have 
many a spirited contest with the Canadians and the British officers in garrison on the north. 
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St. George’s Hall is a great building of white marble, with a handsome Ionic portico, 
belonging to the Sons of St. George, a society composed of about 600 English gentlemen. 
Here are the banqueting rooms, the great hall, and the reading-room, where Puach and 
the Zimes and all the chief old-country papers may be examined by the transplanted 
Briton. The society has been in operation for more than a hundred years, and has given 
substantial aid to thousands of distressed Englishmen. Similar charitable aims brought the 
German Society together in 1764; St. Andrew’s Society (of Scots) in 1749; and there are, 
besides, national associations of Welsh, Irish, French, Swiss, and Italian Philadelphians. 
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When Father Greaton, a Jesuit: from Maryland, founded the first Roman Catholic 
ehurch in Philadelphia, in 1731, there were but eleven members in the congregation. Now 
there are forty-five large churches, each of which has several services daily, with convents, 
colleges, and asylums in great numbers. The Cath@lral of St. Peter and St. Paul, the seat 
of government for all this productive spiritual power, is a huge pile of red sandstone, built 
between 1846 and 1864, and presenting a very imposing form of Roman-Corinthian 
architecture, with a pediment supported on four immense Corinthian pillars. The dome is 
210 feet high. A peculiar effect is produced by the absence of side-windows, all the light 
falling from the roof. The floor is of marble, laid on brick arches; and the inner walls are 
richly frescoed. 

There are more than 500 churches in the city, varying in style from the quaintly plain 
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old meeting-house of the Quakers to the costly and beautiful buildings of the Episcopalians and 
Roman Catholies. Among the more picturesque of the smaller seets are the several societies 
of Mennonites, one of which occupies a quaint stone charch, dating from 1770, in’ the 
Germantown district. The Moravians own four churches, their doctrines having been intro- 
duced here by Count Zinzendorf, as early as 1741. There are three congregations of the 
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New Jerusalem Church, or Swedenborgians. Twenty churches of the old German and Dutch 
Reformed denominations still exist, but they have softened their language and their dogmas, 
and present the good-natured Christianity now in vogue, and in the English language. The 
Unitarians have but one church, which was founded by Joseph Priestley, F.R.S., the great 
English physicist and chemist, who spent the last thirteen years of his life in Pennsylvania, 
The synagogue Rodef Shalom, in Broad Street, pertains to the German Jews, and reflects 
the Orientalism of its people in the pronounced Saracenie architecture of the building. The 
first Hebrew synagogue was founded here in 1747, and it now has nine associates. 

The First Baptist Church, at the corner of Broad and Arch Streets, is a spacious 
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Norman building of brown-stone; and the denomination 1s represented also by the Beth- 
Eden, a picturesque pile of serpentine in Venetian-Gothic architecture; the Memorial, an 
amphitheatre, with green-stone walls ; the Fifth Church, in rich forms of decorated Gothic ; 
and several other fine edifices of brown-stone, with aspiring steeples. This form of Christianity 
was introduced into the city in 1795, and its first congregation used to meet at the old 
Barbadoes store. 

In a conspicuous corner stands the Arch Street Methodist Church, a beautiful edifice of 
white marble, with a spire 233 feet high. This sect has upwards of a hundred churches 
in the city, most of them very plain and primitive, as befitted the ancient usage. The 
mother-church, that of St. George, was founded in 1770, and during the Revolution it 
became a riding-school for British cavalry, like the Old South at Boston. 

The Church of the Holy Communion in Broad Street is the chicf shrine of the 
Lutherans, and in its castellated and embattled architecture, with a great fortress-tower 
in one corner, it ilustrates Luther’s cry of triumph, “ A strong castle is our God.” Florid 
German-Gothic is the style, and the fine green serpentine stone of West Chester is the 
material. The Lutheran creed entered Pennsylvania as early as 16358, in the ships with 
Gustavus Adolphus’s Swedish colonists; and a hundred years later, Henry Muhlenberg came 
over and gave it an adequate impulse and organisation. There are now thirty-two churches 
in Philadelphia, seventeen of which have preaching in the English language. 

There are five sorts of Presbyterians in Philadelphia, who own, between them, over a 
hundred churches. The proximity of the great college and divinity school of this sect 
at Princeton gives much dignity and power to the body of the clergy. The mother-socicty 
was founded in 1698 by Puritans from New England ; and the Second Church (now occupying 
a miniature cathedral in Walnut Street) sprang into being as a result of the revival 
preached by George Whitefield in 1743. The Third Church oecupies a handsome Corinthian 
temple, built in 1768; used as a hospital by the British garrison; and surrounded by a 
‘cemetery in which sleep many magnates of Philadelphia. The Bethany is of brown-stone, 
in Norwegian-Gothic architecture ; and the adjoming Sunday-school building has accommo- 
dation for over 3,000 children. 

The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, in Venetian architecture, adorned with 
columns of polished red granite, encaustic tiles, and medallions, occupies a modern and _fire- 
proof building in Broad Street; and has over the main entrance a colossal statue of Ceres, 
dug up at Megara, in Greece, and brought home by Commodore Patterson. The lower 
storey of the academy is occupied by the library, print room, studios, modelling room, life- 
‘class room, lecture hall, and five galleries of casts from the antique. Instruction is given 
in these schools gratuitously to all who can shoW capacity to profit by it. The grand 
stairway leading to the galleries above is embellished by thirty-one columns of polished rose- 
erystal marble, with elaborately carved capitals and black marble bases. There are three 
long galleries on the upper (or main) floor, all lighted from the roof. One gallery is for 
the annual exhibitions of paintings; another contains the original models and- marble 
statuary belonging to the academy, including several celebrated works; and the third 
enshrines the permanent collection of paintings. The latter is divided into six parts, each 
of which contains a picture by a famous American artist, after whom the room is named. 
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These six masters are West, Allston, Leslie, Stuart, Sully, and Neagle, all of whom (except 
Allston) were intimately connected with Philadelphia. The academy was founded im 1805 
by seventy-one gentlemen, and is the oldest in the Umted States. The first Napoleon and 
Joseph Bonayarte, King of Spain, gave many works of art to the infant academy, all of 
which were burned in 1845. The present building cost) £80,000, and was dedicated 
in 1876. Notwithstanding this noble foundation im the interest of art, the city does not 
occupy the high position as an art-centre that it formerly did. The school does not make 
geniuses. The private collections of pictures in the houses of many of the wealthy merchants 
and financiers are large and rich, and include not only the works of Sully, Leshe, Leutze, 
Huntington, Church, Bierstadt, Boughton, and other Americans, but also hundreds of choice 
pictures of the modern French and German schools, by Fortuny, Cabanel, the Bonheurs, 
Schreyer, Detaille, Meissonier, Corot, Millet, Knaus, Meyer, Madrazo, Troyon, Rousseau, 
Zamacois, Bouguereau, and other very eminent. masters of to-day. 

The Musical Fund Society, now sixty years old, owns a noble hall in’ Locust Street, 
where 2,500 auditors can find sittings. Its walls have echoed the musie of Malbran, 
Sontag, Jenny Lind, Grisi, Mario, Goldschmidt, Vieuxtemps, and many other celebrated 
The Handel and Haydn Society also has a Jarge building, where 


singers and performers. 
The Academy of Music, a handsome modern edifice 


sacred music and oratorios are given, 
in Broad Street, seating nearly 3,000 persons, and richly adorned mside, is the home of 
the opera ; and the foremost European artists and prime donne of the past twenty-five years 
have sung within its walls. The great Horticultural Hall is also used for musical enter- 
tuinments and lectures. There are half a dozen theatres, where the local and imported 
“stars”? find ample appreciation and support, even among the descendants of the austere 
broad-brims. 

It is a natural transition which Jeads from the seenes of the highest secular eulture 
to the foundations of Jearning, and the consideration of those institutions upon which all 
culture is based. “That which makes a good constitution must. keep it--namely, men of 
wisdom and virtue; qualities that, because they descend not. with worldly imberitances, 
must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.’ Thus spake Willian 
Penn; and schools were founded under Ins influence at an early date. The city now has 
about 500° sehool-houses, valued at £1,200,000, with more than 2,000 teachers and 
120,000 pupils. The chief of these are the Central High School, a homely brick building, 
where nearly 700 lads receive a collegiate instruction; and the Girls’ Normal School, an 
edifice of green serpentine, in whose halls the maidens of Philadelphia are taught to be 
teachers in the public schools. 

The University of Pennsylvania is a wealthy and powerful institution, with depart-. 
ments of arts, sciences, law, and medicine, in which 30 professors and 800 students are. 
engaged. It is the outgrowth of an academy, founded by Benjamin Franklin in 1749, whieh 
obtained possession of a great tabernacle, built as a preaching-house for the use of the 
celebrated George Whitefield. In 1755 it became a college; and twenty-four years later,. 
when certain of the faculty came out as royalists, the State annulled the charter, and’ 
founded the University, which soon entered into possession of the great house erected by 
Pennsylvania for the President of the United States. In 1874 this site was taken for the: 
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new Post Office building, and the faculty acquired a park of six acres in West Philadelphia, 
where very handsome buildings of green serpentine stone have been erected, in collegiate- 
(sothie architecture, with many towers and gables, and the usual adjuncts of such an 
institution. | 

Girard College has for its chief building the grandest existing specimen of the 
Yorinthian temple-architecture, a huge pile of white marble rising conspicuously over the 
city, and surrounded by a broad marble platform, from which rise 34 fluted columns 55 feet 
high, and from 6 to 9 feet in diameter, surrounding the building on all sides, and uphold- 
ing a graceful pediment and cornice on their lace-lke Corinthian capitals. There is nothing 
inflammable about the structure, the marble floors resting on brick arches, and the roof 
being composed of broad marble tiles (and weighing 906 > tons), The great) doors at the 
two ends are 32) feet. high. Each of the surrounding pillars weighs 103 tons, and 
cost £2,600. In the south vestibule rest the remains of the founder of the college, 
beneath a quaint portratt-statue ; and under the roof is a museum of his antiquated 
personal effects. The grand staircases are of the geometric pattern, and lead up to the 
¢lass-rooms, museum, and library. From the marble plain of the roof a beautiful view is 
afforded over the city. Near this building is a monument, composed of a statue of a 
soldier under a classic canopy, commemorating the men of the college who were killed 
in the Civil War. There are several other marble edifices used for dormitories, refectories, 
and other purposes, and a broad parade-ground. The college park covers more than forty 
neres, and is surroundcd by a solid stone wall ten feet ligh, in conformity with Girard’s 
will, This great. institution was founded for the education of poor white orphan boys 
by Stephen Girard, who was at one time a French cabin-boy, and rose to be the richest 
able to give the Government the Joan of a million pounds in a 





merchant. in: Philadelphia 
single year without inconvenience. When he died, in 1831, he left millions of dollars for 
public benefits, founding this college, where poor boys are supported for eight years, and 
taught from the alphabet up through the ngh-school curneulum. THe forbade the entrance 
of clergymen to the grounds under any pretence, and this prohibition is still enforced. The 
endowment. is now very productive, and nearly 1,000) lads ean be cared for at one time. 

The other educational establishments in and near Philadelphia include the academy and 
divinity school of the Protestant. Episcopal Church; the Theological Seminary of the 
Lutheran Church; and two Roman Catholie colleges and two seminaries, one of which, 
conducted by Lazarist Fathers, oecupies a stone building (at Overbrook) 35-4 feet long, 
with domes and other ornaments of Italian architecture. Haverford College pertains to the 
Orthodox Fnends, and has several spacious edifieeg ina park of 200 acres ; and Swarth- 
more College, the chief school of the Hicksite (or Unitarian) Friends, has a group of large 
and imposing stone buildings a few miles out, with several hundred students. 

Philadelphia has long been famous for its medical colleges, where thousands of students 
are educated every year. There are four large allopathie colleges (one for women only), 
one homeopathic, one eclectic, one of pharmacy, and two of dentistry. Most of these 
institutions are of ancient foundation and high repute, with celebrated physicians as pro- 
fessors, They have spacious and commodious buildings, museums, libraries, dissecting 
rooms, clinical facilities, and all the other paraphernalia of the healing art. The promi- 
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nence of Philadelphia as a centre of medical instruction has caused several bogus universities 
to carry on their nefarious operations here. The arrant knaves who claim to represent these 
faculties sell diplomas to uneducated quacks abroad, who are thus enabled to feign a know- 
ledge which they do not have. 

The Academy of Natural Sciences occupies a fire-proof building of green serpentine, 
in collegiate-Gothie architecture, fronting on Logan Square. The society was founded 
in 1812, and entered this building in 1876. It has a rich library, laboratories, lecture- 
rooms, and vast. collections in natural history: 100,000 shells, 5,000 minerals, 70,000 plants, 
25,000 insects, 1,200 fishes, 1,200 human skulls, 250 skeletons, and many other rare 
curiosities. Here also is the largest collection of birds in the world, numbering 31,000 
specimens. The Wagner Institute, the Entomological Society, the American Philosophical 
Society, the Franklin Institute, the Torticultural Society, and other ancient and active 
associations in’ different parts of the city, advance the interests of science and natural 
history in various phases, 

But all this affluence of learning, the facilities and opportunities of science, the free 
education which the community eives its children, does not suffice to eradicate the evil 
impulses of the human heart—does not regencrate—cannot give saving @race. The Latin 
motto on the city arms signifies, “ Let it remain a city of brotherly love ;”? and m order 
that this pious wish may be fulfilled, the unfraternal and the enemies of good order must 
be firmly restrained. One of Penn's solemn injunctions to his deputies was, “See that no 
vice or evil conversation go unecomplained of or unpunished in any, that God be not pro- 
voked to wrath against the country ;”? and the Charter of Liberties, formed under the advice 
and aid of Algernon Sidney, and granted in 1682, stated that “liberty without obedience 
is confusion, and obedience without liberty is) slavery.” The watchmen of a century 
ago, perambulating the Jong streets with rattle, staff, and lantern, and erying out, “Ten— 
o’—cloek—and —all’s-—~ well”? or, “ Past—twelve—-o’—cloek—and—a—starry—night,” have 
been succeeded by a strong and efficient: body of police, who preserve order without difficulty. 
The militia of the city, a small but well-diseiplined brigade, is occasionally ordered out to 
hard service among the Pennsylvania mountains, when the miners (or other powerful bodies 
of Inbourers) break the peace by going out on destructive strikes. The brigade contains six 
regiments of efficient infantry, two light batteries, and the First Troop of cavalry, besides 
severnl independent. companies. The First Troop, a company of patricians, with a great 
castellated armoury of stone, fought gallantly through the Revolutionary War and the war 
of 1812, and entered the field during the Civil War. The prisons of Philadelphia are 
on a grand scale, as American prisons must needs bg America receives millions of the 
most honest, industrious, and ambitious of Europeans (and latterly of Asiaties), but there 
also come myriads of the desperate and criminal population, who leave their countries for 
their countries’ good. To the one class she gives posts of honour in her Senate and Cabinet, 
profitable employment in her great cities, fertile farms on her Western plains; for the other 
she has vast and impregnable gaols, the armaments of the police and militia, the potters” 
field. The Eastern Penitentiary at Philadelphia is a State institution, covering eleven acres, 
with an imposing front 670 feet long, in castellated architecture, with high towers, battle- 
ments, and a great portcullis. Behind this feudal pile is the hub-hike guards’ observatory, 
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from which seven double corridors of cells streteh out in all directions, like the spokes of a 
wheel, overlooked by the armed men at the centre. The conviets are taught various 
handicrafts; and a large library is attached to the prison. The Pemtentiary was opened 
in 1829. Charles Dickens carefully studied the prison system of Pennsylvania here, and 
characterised it as “ rigid, strict, and hopeless solitary confinement. 1 believe it, in its 
effects, to be cruel and wrong.” The worst features of this system have since been 
removed by modifications, since solitary confinement was found to be productive of imesanity 
in prisoners. 

The Moyamensing Prison is another imposing stone building, with high battlemented 
walls, numerous towers and turrets, curtain-walls and bastions, in the Tudor-Gothie archi- 
tecture. It is about fifty years old, and has 300 cells for lawless Philadelphians. The 
House of Correction, for vagrants and sheht offenders, occupies a farm of 200 aeres, in 
the Holmesburg suburb, and is an enormous pile of buildings, including a central edifice, 
from which cight long wings diverge at varying angles. The Almshouse is a group of 
high buildings, each 500 feet. long, forming a hollow square m the centre of grounds of 130 
acres, along the Schuylkill river. Nearly 4,000) persons can be cared for here at once, 
of the poor and sick, the insane, and friendless children. 

Fairmount Park is the special pride of the Philadelphian, who sees nothing in Central 
Park to be compared with it; nothing in’ Boston Common to be mentioned on the same 
day. It is indeed a very noble pleasure-ground for the people, covering: more acres than 
the Bois de Boulogne or Windsor Great Park, and endowed by nature with such beauties 
of scenery as make it a source of perpetual refreshing for the citizens. Tn summer, myriads 
visit Fairmount every day, riding ino public or private carriages over the splendid roads ; 
dining at the excellent restaurants on the hills; sailing on the rivers in little steamboats 
and dateaur,; watching the curious ammals in’ the Zoological Garden ; or enjoying the 
manifold charms of art and nature which are displayed on every side. The preservation of 
numerous old mansions within the public domain, rich in history and tradition, and with 
groves and grounds which have been carefully cultivated for more than a century, adds a 
profound personal and legendary interest to this region and gives it a very decided 
advantage over Central Park. The presence, too, of the Schuylkill and the Wissahickon— 
the one broad and placid and sweetly sinuous, the other romantic, secluded, and over- 
shadowed by huge old trees—gives picturesque elements to this landscape which are not 
possessed by many parks of older date and richer endowments. It is less than twenty-five 
years since Fairmount was opened, with an area of 70 acres; and during that period the 
domain has expanded to 2,891 acres, and millions of dollars have been laid out in embel- 
lishment. It now includes both banks of the two streams, fur a distance of thirteen miles, 
with a score of tributary brooks, cach carving its own delicious deep ravine between the 
rolling hills; six score of springs, breaking clear and cold from the shadowy slopes; islands 
surrounded by the crystal stream, and waving their green banners inviolate; rocky gorges 
with gloomy caves, about which weird legends dwell; high and breezy uplands, from which 
most charming views are unfolded ; and venerable groves of trees, under which the founders 
of the Republic used to walk and take counsel. 

There is a society called the Fairmount Park Art Association, whose purpose it is to 
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enrich the park with works of art. The chief monument erected up to this time is the 
colossal bronze statue of Abraham Lincoln, sitting on a tall granite pedestal which occupies 
a prominent position on one of the squares. (It has become a mournful trial of American 
art that Mr. Lincoln was one of the homelest and most ungainly mortals that ever lived.) 
Near the entrance to the park is an art gallery, in which (among many other pictures) are 
two enormous cunvases, each of which occupies an entire end of the building. One of these 
is “Christ Rejected by the Jewish People,’ which must be valuable, because it was painted 
by Benjamin West, who was for so many years President of the Royal Academy, The other 
picture was painted by Rothermel, and the State of Pennsylvania paid him £6,000 
for it. The seene is the Battle of Gettysburg, fought on the soil of this State in 1863, 
when 90,000 Southern troops assailed an army of 100,000) National soldiers for three 
days, and were finally totally defeated. In this: prclonged and stubborn battle the United 
States forces Jost 25,000 men, and the loss of the rebel army was 31,000. Rotherme] has 
painted the erisis of the confhet, where the great storming column of Virginians is engaged 
ina pellemell hand-to-hand fight with the Pennsylvanian infantry, among the captured 
National batteries. 

The Schavikill Navy, which has its boat-houses im the park, is probably the best- 
organised society of the kind im the world, and includes ten clubs, seventy boats, and 
five hundred oursinen. ‘The graceful Tndian canoes, which used to float on these quiet waters, 
were replaced by the stately barge of William Penn, with tts disciplined crew, and flying 
the broad) pennant with the Penn arms; and later by the squadron of “ The Colonie in 
Schuylkill”? and the heavy old dafeaae of Fort St. David's. Now the hght shells of the 
Schuyllill Navy, in the frequent: summer regattas, flash down the stream with arrowy speed, 
while tens of thousands of speetators line the shores. In winter this order of oarsmen 
makes way for the Skating Chib, which has a handsome two-storey house of stone to 
accommodate its 400 members, and a notable array of life-saving apparatus. 

Amone the minor objects of interest in the park are the cottage which was used as 
General Grant’s head-quarters on the James river, transplanted hither (like a martial 
Loretto) some fifteen years ago; the remnants of forts creeted on Sedgeley Hill, during the 
Civil War, to defend the city; the Tunnel, where the riverside drive has been cut through 
the solid cliffs of Promontory Point for 140 feet, with a height of 23 feet, and a width of 
41 feet (a miniature Grotto of Posilippo); the riverside inns in the upper park, with their 
famous dinners of “catfish and coffee ;” the Hermits’ Well, made 200 years ago by John 
Kelpius, the leader of a band of German mystics who lived in these woods, in fasts and 
vigils, until they died; the ancient cottage by the giver, in which dwelt Tom Moore, the 
Irish poet, when | 

$* Alono by the Schuylkill a wandorer roved, 

And dear were the flowery banks to his eye, 


Over the delicions dense greenery of the Wissahickon glens, tower the two remarkable 
landmarks of Mom Rinkle’s Rock and Indian Rock, giving almost a Tyrolese character to 
the urban forest. George’s Hill, the site of the great carriage concourse, and the place where 
the bands give popular concerts, and whence a very charming view of the distant city is 
gained across intervening waters and woods, was presented to the city by two venerable 
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Quakers named George, whose family had held the domain for many generations. At 
this point the park is two miles wide. Near George’s Hill was the site of the Great 
International Exhibition of 1876, commemorating the hundredth anniversary of the Declarn- 
tion of American Independence, and prolonged over many weeks, with unposiny ceremonies 
and exhaustive displays. Hundreds of buildings were erected, of all varieties of arehi- 
tecture and material, and crowded with objects of interest and attraction. But few of these 
now remain, the greater number having been removed as cumberinge the park. Memorial 






Hall was 
built by 
the State 
and city 
at a cost 
of £300,000 dollars, as a permanent remembrancer 
of the great exhibition. It stands on a terrace one 
hundred and twenty-two feet above the Schuylkill, 
and covers an acre and a half. The architecture is 
Renaissance, with a high dome, erowned by a 
colossal statue of Columbia; and the various arcades and halls are richly decorated with 
earvings and bronzes. Near this great monument stood the main building of the exhi- 
bition, more than a third of a mile long and seventy fect high, and covering twenty- 
one and a half acres, with many high towers and transepts. The materials were iron, 
glass, and brick. After 1876 a very extensive Permanent Exhibition was formed here ; 
and it was hoped that many of the distinguishing features of the institutions at South 
Kensington, London, might have been developed on this worthy foundation, but the pro- 
ject has been abandoned. 

Mount Pleasant is a stately stone mansion, built in 1761 by Captain Macpherson, an 
old privateersman, with prize-money wrested from French and Spanish ships ; purchased and 
occupied by Benedict Arnold, the arch-traitor, and after his fall and flight the home of 
Baron Steuben, an old staff-officer of Frederick the Great, who converted the irregular bands 
of the colonies into the disciplined armies which won the independence of America. Lemon 
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ITill was the home of Robert Morris, the patriot financier, who several times kept Washington’s 
army from dissolution by advancing great sums of money for new artillery and equipments, 
or for paying the troops. The Solitude is a pretty villa, built in 1785 by John Penn, the 
grandson of William Penn, who led here the placid life of a bachelor poet, surrounded by 
brooks, and singing calm Cowperian songs. The vast American estates of the Penn family 
(amounting to over £10,000,000) were confiscated by Congress, and this little villa was 
almost the last) bit. of property held by the Proprietaries on the Western Continent. This 
was the largest estate ever sequestrated in civil war. The British Government gave 
the Penns an annuity of £1,000, and the State of Pennsylvania made them a gift of 
£130,000. The Sweet-Brier Estate, now used as the children’s playground, was founded 
and oceupied for thirty-eight years by Samuel Breck, who was born at Boston in 1771, and 
educated at the Soréze Military College (in Languedoc), When a child he heard the can- 
nonade at Bunker Hill, and afterwards stood before Washington, and still later welcomed 
President Lincoln to Philadelphia. We died in 15862 dure the darkest hours of the Civil 
War, and his last words were: “ What—of—my—country 7”) The Lansdowne mansion, 
formerly the seat of the semi-regal provinetal court of John Penn—“ The American Penn ?— 
long-time Governor of Pennsylvania, was burned a few years ago. It had been the home 
of Joseph Bonaparte, the ex-King of Spain, and was afterwards owned by Tord Ashburton. 

Belmont is a fine old mansion on high ground, creeted in 1745 by the Peters family, 
famous jurists and statesmen; and here Washington and Lafayette, Chastellux and 
Kosciusko, Louis Philippe and ‘Talleyrand, Adams and Jefferson, Franklin and Baron 
Steuben, and many other notable men have been guests. The view from the front of 
Belmont is exquisite in its beauty. The lawns slope downward by many an ancient hemlock, 
under which Washington loved to walk, to the silvery and winding levels of the Schuylkill, 
beyond which the panoramic line of the great city, broken by countless spires and domes, 
stretches along the horizon for miles. Cliveden, the seat of the Chew family, from which 
Musgrave’s detachment held the American army m check at the battle of Germantown, 
is still standing; and so is Fairhill, built in 1732, and long occupied by the celebrated 
Norris family ; and Woodlands, the home of the Hamiltons, dating from 1775, with its two 
colonnaded porticos, its picture-galleries, and park ; and Stenton, built in 1732 for the 
home of the Logans; and Bachelor’s Hall, a quaint: hewn-stone edifice, dating from 1728, 
and the site of the first botanical garden in America. 

The ancient custom of interment in churchyards exclusively prevailed in Philadelphia 
until 1825, when several suburban cemeteries were established, almost simultaneously, on 
unconsecrated ground. None of the modern churches has a graveyard; but certain of the 
secret societies and religious sects maintain their owA cemeteries at various points in the 
environs. There are upwards of twenty of these cities of the dead—the chief of which is 
Laurel Hill, on the high banks of the Schuylkill, down whose fair stream, meandering 
through the green hills of Fairmount, many a lovely vista is opened. For more than 
forty years the patricians of Philadelphia have brought their dead to rest upon these breezy 
heights, and the monuments and cenotaphs which crowd the grounds rival each other in 
costliness and beauty. There are statues and funeral chapels and tall obelisks, altars and 
shrines and portrait-groups, and tombs hewn out of the solid ledges on the slopes toward 
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the river. Tlalf a dozen commodores are buried here; twice as many venerals; several 
inventors whose fame goes throughout America; numerous high officials of the National 
Government ; and some scores of millionnaires. In one part of the cemetery are several 
bronze statues, commemorating the persons who moulder below. Near the long Dorie 
colonnade at the entrance stands a hfe-like group, carved by Thom, a self-taught Scottish 
sculptor, and representing Old Mortality and his pony, with Sir Walter Scott standing near. 

The Delaware river is often called “The Amencan Clyde” beeause the business of 
building iron ships is carried on along its banks to so great an extent, favoured by the 
proximity of the mexhaustible deposits of coal and iron ores of Pennsylvania, and protected 
against foreign competition by a high national tariff. In the yards of Philadelphia, Chester, 
and Wilmington all classes of iron vessels are built; steam-colhers, coasters, frigates, and 
large ocean steam-ships, for the Atlantic and Pacific services. The cost of construction is 
much higher than at Glasgow and Birkenhead ; and the existence of this industry, under 
the circumstances, demonstrates hardly more than = the power of an artificial system in 
fostering and guarding a commercial luxury. Meanwhile, the American flag is vanishing 
from the sea. 

Philadelphia, although but a river-poert. and a hundred miles from the sea, has furnished 
many of the best. officers of the American navy—-Dahleren, Porter, Kane, Biddle, Ellet, 
and other famous commodores. One of the drollest) episodes ino naval warfare oecurred 
here in 1778, when the British fleet: Tay in the Delaware. The Americans got together 
a great number of kegs, some miles above, and, filling them with gunpowder, set them 
floating down the stream, provided with @un-locks, and arranged so that. they would) ex- 
plode when drifting into contact with the royal frigates. But the vessels had been warped 
out of the current to avoid floating iee, and these primitive torpedoes were destroyed by 
broadsides, which kept. Philadelphia in an uproar all day long. “The Battle of the Kegs” 
caused great merriment all through the colonies, and formed the subjeet of a very popular 
poem — 

‘These kegs, I'm told, the rebels bold 
Pack'd up like pickled herring ; 
And they’re come down ¢’ attack the town 
In this new way of ferrying.” 


were characterised (even then) as “bold and indigent strangers,” the seas below Philadelphia 
were infested by pirates, who ventured so far as to attack His Majesty’s frigates. ‘The 
chief. of these bold freebooters was known as Blackbeard, and his ominous name was a 
terror in all Pennsylvania nurseries. At this time, also, whaling was being profitably 
earried on, and Wilham Penn reported that “mighty whales roll along the coast.” 

It is supposed that the first steamboat in the world (certainly the first, in America) was 
built and run at Philadelphia in 1756, by the ingenious and unfortunate inventor, Juhn 
Fitch. In 1790 a regular line of steam-packets was plying on the Delaware between 
the river-ports. The Scottish experiments on the Clyde were made at a later day than 
Fitch’s attempts; and the passenger lines had been running on the Delaware for twenty 
years before similar boats were seen on the Clyde. 
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The United States Navy Yard is at League Island, off the southern part of the city, 
in the Delaware river. Here the chief vessels of the American iron-clad fleet are kept, 
partly dismantled, and sheltered from floating ice and swift currents behind the island ; 
and here also ure various large buildings for store-houses, manufacturing, and barracks, 
and several docks. The Navy Yard, formerly occupied, for more than fifty years, a locality 
farther up in the city; but League Island was purchased by the municipality in 1862 
for £62,000, and presented to the Government for this purpose. In the old yard 
several famous ships-of-line and iron-clads were built. Among the former was the 
Pennsylvania, launched in 1837, and then the largest ship in the world. She carried 140 
guns, and her topmast was 250 feet high. The Naval Asylum is a handsome marble 
structure, with an Tonic portico and verandahs, standing in a park of nearly thirty acres, 
daintily adorned with trees and flowers, and bordered by the quiet Schuylkill river. 
Here and there are trophies—captured artillery, huge granite cannon-balls from the Turkish 
forts at the Dardanelles ; and during the last fifty years many a weather-beaten old tar 
has drifted into this snug harbour to enjoy his comfortable room, his pension and monthly 
pocket-money, and his unfailing rations of tobaeeo. Three hundred men are accommodated 
here at one time. The Naval Hospital is a modern brick building on the same grounds. 

The Frankford Arsenal, in the upper part of the city, is now over sixty years old, and 
sixty-two acres are covered with barracks and = magazines, hospitals and foundries, and 
other buildings, amid fine old trees and beds of brillant flowers. Rifles, carbines, revolvers, 
millions of cartridges, and other noxious things are manufactured here; and it is not lone 
since the arsenal men made a steel-and-bronze gun, weighing twenty-two tons, at a cost 
of £50,000. The Schuylkill Arsenal covers eight acres, in another part of the city, 
and has uow been running for nearly four-score years. Sometimes as many as 1,200 
women and 150 men are employed, and the expense amounts to £4,000,000 annually. 
Here the uniforms for the American army are made—the coats, pantaloons, helinets, shoes, 
®e—and also the bedding, blankets, and tents. 

The Lazaretto, or quarantine station, is on Tinieum Island, twelve miles below the city, 
and has the usual hospitals, barracks, and other buildings, in a cool and delightful situation, 
under groves of fine old trees. The quarantine season is from June Ist to October Ist, 
and then all vessels from foreign ports are obliged to be examined here, and, if pestilential 
diseases are on board, to he detained. The region hereabouts was taken possession of in 
1643 by Colonel Printz of the Swedish army, arriving in the ships Swan and Charitas, 
with a goodly company of Scandinavian adventurers. Here arose the fortified town of 
New Gottenburg, the metropolis of New Sweden; and the smaller villages of Nya Wasa 
and Gripsholm were quickly founded beyond. 3 

The counties in this south-eastern part of the State are largely occupied by the 
Pennsylvania Dutch, the deseendants of the early German immigrants from the valleys 
of the Rhine and the Neckar, who came over in such swarms, early in the last century, 
that the Penns expressed fears lest their domains should) become a German province. 
As early as the year 1763 there were $0,000 of these people in the colony; and their 
posterity still preserve many of the ancient Rhineland customs and superstitions, and cling 
to the German language, which, however, they have debased by all manner of new idioms 
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and Anglicisms. Many of them know nothing of the English language; and they very 
rarely intermarry with the Americans who live among them. They are a wealthy and 
industrious folk, but conservative, ignorant, and unprogressive. 

Not far from Tinicum is the Mareus-Hook region, which was originally settled by 
colonies from Finland; and farther inland are beautiful park-like townships mhabited by 
Quakers. This was the birth-place of Benjamin West, who suceceded Sir Joshua Reynolds 
as President of the Royal Academy, and held that pre-eminent position in the world of art 
for nearly thirty years. 

There is a tradition, unhesitatinely accepted by the poets and historians of the New 
World, and commemorated by Benjamm West in a large painting, that William Penn 
assembled the Indian chiefs of this region, and made with them a treaty of peace 
and amity which was never broken. When the British army held Philadelphia, General 
Simcoe had guards posted continually at the Old Treaty Elm, under which the legend 
located this impressive scene; and fifty years ago a marble monument. was erected on its 
site. It is near the bank of the Delaware, im the rather dreary and very noisy quarter of 
Kensington, in the vicinity of large factories, iron works, and ship-yards. And it hardly 
needs to be stated that historical criticism, the iconoclast, has condemned the legend and 
the locality alike as apoeryphal. 

The suburb of Germantown was settled in 1684 by Germans from Cresheim, whore 
leader, Pastorius, bought 5,700 acres of land from Willtam Penn, at a shilling an acre. 
It is nowa beautiful region of broad, quict streets, lined with charming villas and) impos. 
ing mansions, and embowered with ancient trees. In October, 1777, a part of the British 
garrison holding this point was attacked at dawn by four columns of American troops, 
under Washington’s personal direction. The reyal troops were quckly thrown into confusion, 
and broke into flight, overpowered at all) points; but Sir Thomas Musgrave led five 
companies of the 40th Regiment into a large stone mansion, and by a rapid fire from the 
windows disconcerted the victors. The Guards and the Queen’s Rangers had been driven 
back; the light infantry was in flight; and such a panic reigned in Philadelphia that 
arrangements were made for an instant. retreat down the Delaware. Meanwhile, Musgrave 
enfiladed the American divisions, repulsed their storming-parties, and refused to be dis- 
lodged even when artillery opened on the house. The attacking columns had not worked 
in concert—part of them having gone astray in the fog—and the royal generals, gaming 
time by the obstinate resistance of the 40th, were able to hurry up remforeements, and 
turn the defeat of the morning into a vietory. Washington’s army retired in great eon- 
fusion, but with all its guns, and soon went into its ghastly winter quarters at Valley Forge. 
In the battle of Germantown it lost 1,100 men, while the British loss was 535. 

Near the Navy Yard are Fort Mercer and Fort. Mifflin, one on each side of the river— 
the former a crumbling ruin, and the latter a strong garrison post. In the autumn of 1777, 
when General Howe determined to reduce the American works below Philadelphia, Fort 
Mercer was garrisoned by two Rhode Island regiments, and Fort Mifflin by the Maryland 
line; while the two shores were joined by cheraur-de-frise, guarded by a flotilla of gun- 
boats. When the British forces lay before the works, Count Donop sent in this message : 
“The King of England orders his rebellious subjects to lay down their arms; and they are 
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warned that, if they stand the battle, no quarter whatever will be given.’’ A defiant answer 
was returned ; and then, after a sharp cannonade, 1,200 Hessian soldiers advanced to storm 
the works. They had reached the moat, when a scathing fire of grapeshot and musketry 
was opened, causing the column to melt away; and at the same time the second division 
was repulsed on the other parapet, some of its leaders being slain upon the walls of the 
fort; thirty-cight| men were injured in the garrison, and four hundred of the assailants, 
including Count: Donop, who was extricated from a heap of dead soldiers, and soon expired, 
saying, “It is finishing a noble career early, but I die the victim of my ambition and of 
the avarice of my sovereign.” The next. day a determined attack was made by the frigates, 
but the American artillery, skilfully directed by the Chevalier Mauduit, drove them off, 
with the loss of the Augustv, 64 guns, and the Merlin, 18. Some days later the royal 
troops erected sicge-batteries before the forts, and a fleet’ carrying 358 guns ascended 
the river. The Iris, Sowersel, Fury, and other great frigates lay m where then yard-arms 
almost overhune the hostile works; and a ceaseless tempest of iron hail fell upon the 
devoted walls, until five-sixths of the garrison were killed or wounded, every gun was dis- 
mounted, and the parapets were levelled with the earth. Then the feeble handful of survivors 
fled, leaving the mastery of the river with the gallant ships which had won it so dearly. 

A hundred years of peace have passed on the banks of the Delaware, and the beleaguered 
little continental capital is transformed into a city of the first magnitude, full of splendour, 
life, and enterprise. The luxury of the rich and the comfort of the poor are ministered to 
hy all the cunning devices of modern Anglo-Saxon civilisation ; and the profitable industry 
af the year rewards itself by the play-time of the vernal season, when scores of thousands 
of citizens refresh themselves by the sea-side and among the Alleghany Mountains. The 
chief summer resorts of the Philadelphians are at Cape May and Atlantic City, reached by 
lines of railway in three or four hours. Both these famous towns are on the ocean-front 
of New Jersey, and have risen beside and beeause of the great beaches which there face 
the Atlantic. Atlantie City has more than fifty hotels, varying in size from the United 
States and the Congress Hall, each of which can accommodate 600 guests, to the quict 
peasiens in the rural streets. Cape May is the most southerly point of the State of New 
Jersey, and has hotels even Jarger than those of Atlantic City, with a beach of firm grey 
sand five miles long. The inland resorts which are mainly patronised by Philadelphians 
ave the Delaware Water Gap and Mauch Chunk, where the Delaware and Lehigh rivers 
break through the Alleghany Mountains; Bedford Springs, near the Juniata Valley ; 
and Cresson Springs, on the summit of the Allegwhanies. Within a half-hour’s ride of the 
city is the beautiful summer village of Bryn Mawr, grouped around a huge four-decker 
of a hotel, sacred to the joys of the vernal season® Several far-travelled tourists have 
called the eastern part of Pennsylvania the fairest’ region on earth; and this rich and 
peaceful land folds its lotos-wreathed arms around the Quaker City, until the busiest streets 
are blest with a perpetual restful calm. 

The original inhabitants of this distriet were the Leni-Lenape Indians, whom the English 
colonists called the Delawares, physically a noble race, and possessing the virtues of valour, 
constancy, and justice ina high degree. Wilham Penn believed that they were the descen- 
dants of the ten lost tribes of Israel, because they had carefully observed many of the 
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singular rites of the Mosaic Code from time immemorial. Certain of them told Kalm, 
the Swedish naturalist, that when they saw the first European ship they were perfectly 
persuaded that Manitou, the Great Spirit himself, was in it; but when a party of negroes 
came to Philadelphia, they believed that they were a true breed of devils. The Quakers 
bought their land at the rate of about a shilling a square mile; and the unfortunate 
aborigines were slowly pressed back into the western wilderness, with line after line of 
fortified posts affrontng their gaze. Back to Susquehanna—back to Wyoming—away to 
the glens of Wyalusing; step after step the red man receded, rallying, from time to time, 
to inflict terrible blows on the pioneer hamlets, and then broken again by the colonial train- 
bands. At last the wave of Anglo-Germanic invasion overtopped the Allewhany Mountains, 
and the weary tribes fled far afield into the desolate forests beyond the Ohio. The clemeney 
of the Quaker councils was succeeded by a pohey which has left this great State, with many 
of its counties still in a condition of primeval wildness, entirely free of Indians; while 
the stern government. of the Puritans in the North was so tempered with a rude sort. of 
mercy, that many hundreds of the descendants of the aborigines, retaining the autonomy 
and chieftaincies of six of the ancient tribes, still dwell among the dense population of 
New England. The saintly ministrations of the Moravians could not save the Pennsylvania 
Indians from the edee of the sword, and the wild frontiersmen held that it was impossible 
for a red man to be a Christian. In 1776 the venerable Nedowaway, one of the Delaware 
chiefs who had weleomed William Penn on the site of Philadelphia, died among his 
exiled people in the Cuyahoga Valley, in distant Ohio. A feeble fragment of the Delaware 
nation still survives, fur away in Canada, under a more just and benignant government, a 
thousand miles from their ancestral home 


“Ye've seen the shadows quit the vale, 
The foam upon the water fail, 
The fleeting vapour leave no trace— 
Such was their path, that faded rece.” 
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“9 OSCOW ! Moscow!” was the triumphant shout that went 
zee S up from the ranks of the French army, as on the 13th 
of September, 1812, they swept over the brow of the 

low Jills that overlook the golden city. Flushed with the 
vietory of Borodino, and anticipating a crowning triumph, the 
soldiers gazed with joy at the fair seene before them, Not 
many days afterwards the city they gazed upon had all but 
disappeared in ]urid flame. But Moscow speedily rose from its 





ARYS OF MOSCOW. ashes, retaiming its old charaecteristies and vet developing new 
features—a mingling stranger than ever of Oriental and Western 
ideas, of primitive rudeness and barbarie splendour, and modern civilisation. 

The first sight of Moscow is, to the visitor of the present day, an event never to be 
forgotten, Let him pause on the first) eminence near the railway station and survey the 
scene. The great aity lyme outspread over undulating ground seems fashioned for scenic 
effect. The eye wanders over a vast waving ocean of winding streets and green-roofed 
houses, mineled with domes of varied colour, and golden cupolas. Above the winding 
Moskwa rises the miehty pile of the Kremlin—an assemblage of frowning battlements 
and green-capped towers, umbrageous gardens, and massive white walls, conspicuous across 
the broad sea of houses; whilst, high above all rises, in stern grandeur, the magnificent tower 
of Ivan Veliki. Around that tower cluster the chief glories of Moscow—cathedrals, palaces, 
treasury, arsenal, and so forth, all crowning that world-famed eminence. Beyond the 
Kremlin walls the eye wanders over some broad open spaces and the booths and markets 
of the Kitai-Gorod, and over the chief streets and edifices of the Beloi-Gorod, enclosed by 
the Inner Boulevards. Then comes the Zemlianoi-Gorod, surrounded by the Outer Boulevards, 
and beyond lie the suburbs, consisting of forests of houses in some directions, and in others 
broad tracts of beautiful country dotted with villas, lakes, convents, and public buildings. And 
surrounding all is a wall twenty-five miles in circumference. 

Moscow can lay no claims to hoar antiquity. About seven centuries have passed since 
Prince George Dolgorouki made a clearing in the forests through which the Moskwa flowed, 
and built here a city which in two hundred years had outstripped the older towns of Kief and 
Vladimir and become the capital of Moscovy. Its early experiences of fire and sword, and other 
calamities, were terrible and frequent. It was ravaged by Tamerlane and his victorious hordes, 
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and, indeed, several times suffered from the fury of Tartar invaders. In 1536 a fire, in 
which 2,000 inhabitants perished, almost destroyed the town. In 1572 the suburbs were 
set on fire by the Tartars. The flames swept before a furious gale over the city, and a hundred 
thousand perished either in their burning homes or by the swords of their relentless foes. The 
Poles, at one period the merciless oppressors of Russia, vexed Moscow sadly ; they were holding 
the city in 1611, when the greater part of it was destroyed by fire. The plagne was another 
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GENERAL VIEW OF MOSCOW. 


frightful scourge—notably in 1771, when many thousands died. Once more, in 1812, on the 
occasion referred to in our opening yaragraph, the heavens were lit up with the glow of the 
burning city, which was, as an act of self-sacrifice, given up to devouring flame rather than 
to the Western conqueror. 

It would be foreign to our purpose to enter into the details of Napoleon’s il-starred 
Russian expedition except so far as it concerned Moscow itself. The Russians abandoned their 
city, and the French entered it to find it occupied only by the rabble and persons unable 
to leave. Murat and his troops entered on the 14th of September. Napoleon followed with 
the rest of the army on the 15th, and took up his quarters in the Kremlin; on the same 
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day the fire broke out in the shops of the adjacent quarter of the city—the Kitai-Gorod. On 
the following night it burst forth in every direction, and raged with terrific fierceness for three 
days. “The churches,” says Labaume, “though covered with iron and lead, were destroyed, 
and with them those graceful steeples which we had seen the night before resplendent in 
the setting sun; the hospitals, too, which contained more than 20,000 wounded, soon began to 
burn—a harrowing and dreadful spectacle—and almost all these poor wretches perished.” 
Amidst these horrors the work of pillage by the soldiers and the camp-followers went 
on. The devastations deliberately carried out must nearly have equalled those occasioned by 
the fire. Palaces and temples,” says the Russian historian Karamzin, “ monuments of art 
und miracles of luxury, the remains of past ages and those which had been the creation 
of yesterday, the tombs of ancestors and the nursery cradles of the present. gencration, 
were indiscriminately destroyed—nothing was left of Moseow save the remembrance of 
the city, and the deep resolution to avenge its fate.” 

The efforts of the French to check the fire were futile; Rostopehin, the Governor of 
Moscow, had removed all the fire-engines! In vain Napoleon tried to open negotiations 
with the Emperor; for thirty-four days the baffled conqueror and his army lingered in 
Moscow. Then came the horrors of the return) march; the disastrous tragedy of 
Beresina; the final entry into France of about ten thousand Frenchmen out of more than 
forty times that number who had = marehed forth at Napoleon’s bidding to attempt 
the conquest of Russia, In less than two years the Czar and his troops entered Paris as 
conquerors. 

The year 1813 saw Moscow rising rapidly from its ruins, not like its rival on the 
Neva in accordance with the ideas of one man, but growing up naturally—a true product 
of the national mind, since gradually modified to suit the changing wants of its population. 
Nine miles in length by six in breadth stretches the walled-in tract of town and country 
that makes up Moscow. Perhaps no city in the world is so irregularly built ; a straight 
street is scarcely to be seen. The most picturesque effects are produced im every direction 
by the strange mingling of churches, public buildings, and houses of all sizes and descriptions. 
The streets are not only often serpentine in their course, but also frequently undulate as 
regards their level, so that from time to time wide views are presented of a sea of trees 
antl house-tops, and coloured or gilded domes. The visitor may look in vain for regularly 
built terraces or crescents; there is no street architecture in Moseow. Even in the two 
circles of Boulevards, all is irregular; houses worthy of a dingy alley stand side by side 
with palatial mansions. The great majority of the houses are low-built—one or two storeys 
in height, and usually painted with gay colours—yellow, red, or blue. The roofs of tin or 
zine are mostly of a bright green hue. Just outsidg the principal thoroughfares there are 
plenty of one-storeyed wooden houses with courtyard, garden, stables and other outhouses, 
just as af conveyed bodily from the country. Picturesque contrasts abound everywhere : 
grand palaces of Russian nobles, adorned with columns and frellis-work and fine portals ; 
white-washed or painted houses of citizens; little wooden hovels; churches bright with 
green and gold ; colossal Government buildings—all are mingled together. The shops display 
«curious characteristic ; reading is not a common accomplishment, and accordingly tobacco- 
nists, butchers, bakers, and other tradesmen all display florid pictures with representations 
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of every article or commoiity they can get into the space. When an inscription is added 
it is not unusual to see that part of it has been repainted. This is in consequence of the 
police having ordered the spelling to be correeted, for the police in Russia look after many 
things which in England would not come under their cognisanee. Even in streets that have 
been most) Kuropeanised the pavement is “everywhere execrably Asiatic.” It consists of 
cobble-stones rammed into sand, and having a general slope on either side towards a 
central gutter. 

But the spirit of change has made itself felt even in Moscow, and defects and incon- 
gruitics are disappearing. As the centre of the great network of railways gradually over- 
spreading Russia, it is becoming the industrial and commercial capital of that. vast empire. 
Well-filled tramears gliding along some of the principal streets proclaim an era of progress. 
Land and property are fast increasing m value, and the citizens are embarking earnestly 
in building speculations of various kinds. Goods and products to an agereyate value 
of £11,000,000 are brought every year within its walls. The city contains 550 works or 
factories, giving employment. to 35,500 men, and producing annually goods worth £7,000,000, 
With Northern Europe by way of the Baltic ports, and with Southern Kurope and Asia 
by way of Odessa (which is now, ed the Suez Canal, in direet) communieation with China 
and India), Moscow does a large and increasing trade. Without undervaluing those 
historical associations in which they have so Jong gloried, her eitizens now take a pride 
in their commercial prosperity. ‘Even the Slavophils,” says Mr. Wallace, “the bold, 
obstinate champions of the ulfra-Moscovite spirit, have changed with the times and descended 
to the level of ordinary prosaic life. These men, who formerly spent years in seeking: to 
determine the place of Moscow in the past and future history of humanity, have, to their 
honour be it said, beeome in these latter days town councillors, and have devoted much 
of their time to devising ways and means of improving the drainage and the street- 
paving.”? 

A wall two miles in length encloses the triangalar portion of the city, called the 
Kremlin—the fortress, the royal dwelling-place, the sacred shrine of Moscow. ‘To countless 
plgrims, that spot of ground is the holiest on earth; on every side are seen peasants 
prostrate 1.1 adoration on the bare stones. Here stand the three cathedrals respectively 
associated with the coronations, marriages, and funeral solemnities of a Jong Jine of Caars. 
Here too is the Imperial Palace, and within it “a labyrinth of fourteen chapels, multi- 
plied by sovereign after sovereign, till the Imperial residence has been more like the 
dwelling-place of a Pope than a Prince; whilst the Tartar-lke building in) which these 
chapels are embedded—itself crabbed, ribbed, low-browed, painted within and without in the 
old barbaric grotesqueness of medieval Russia—is encased with the external magnificence 
of modern civilisation and European grandeur.” 

From the opposite side of the Moskwa, as well as from the stone bridge that. crosses 
that river, the external view of the Kremlin is very striking. The varied-coloured buildings, 
the water, the foliage, and the long white walls combine to make up a charming picture. 
Walls of solid oak originally surrounded the Kremlin, but these were replaced by stone 
by Demetrius the Don in 1367. Against these ramparts, on several oceasions, the Tartar 
hosts dashed themselves in vain, and sometimes they overcame all resistance and sacked the. 
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city. The introduction of “villainous gunpowder” into warfare made stronger fortifications 
necessary. ‘Towards the close of the fifteenth century the present walls were erected, 
and passed unscathed through the terrible fire that devastated the Kremlin in 1787. 
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THE SPASEI OR REDEEMER GATE OF THE KREMLIN. 


Five gates pierce the Kremlin walls. At the Spaski or Redeemer Gate, a com- 
paratively modern Gothic tower, which does not harmonise with the Italian battlements, 
has been added to the old gate built by the Milanese, Peter Solarius, in 1491. Every 
one, be his rank what it may, who passes through this gate, uncovers his head to the 
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picture of the Redeemer of Smolensk, hung above. <Anciently, the omission to perform 
this rite resulted in fifty compulsory prostrations. To that picture have been addressed the 
last prayers of many a wretched criminal about to be executed in front of the gate. Here 
perished the Streltzi, when Peter the Great beheaded twenty with his own hand, quaffing huge 
draughts of port wine in the intervals of his gory work. The Nikolski, or Nicholas Gate, is 
under the special protection of the miraculous image of St. Nicholas of Mojaisk. Here oathe 
were formerly administered, for the punishment of perjurers was considered one of the 
saint’s speciali- 

ties. The tower, wee 

although often oe 
restored, 1s of 
great antiquity ; 
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the tower was 
fissured as far THE GREAT BELL OF MOSCOW (‘‘ CZAR KOLOKOI."’). 

as the frame of 

the picture of St. Nicholas, and no farther—picture, glass, and lamp remained uninjured. 
The pious inscription put up by Alexander I. of course proves that at least so late as 1812 
the age of miracles had not passed. 

Most conspicuous amongst the crowd of interesting monuments that crown the Kremlin 
Hill rises the Tower of Ivan. Tradition assigns impossible dates to its erection, but the 
fact is that it was built in the year 1600 by the Czar Boris Godunof. The cross that 
surmounts this five-storeyed erection is 325 feet above the ground. In the different storeys 
surmounting the basement chapel of St. John of the Ladder are between thirty and forty 
bells of various sizes and tones, of which the largest weighs sixty-four tons. Two 
exquisitely-toned silver bells occupy the highest storey. Bells in Russia, it must be 
remembered, are not merely used for calling people to worship; their music forms an im- 
portant part of the worship itself. And so by pilgrimages, by offerings of silver and 
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gold during the process of casting, and in various ways, Russians show their vencration for 
bells. But as to the melody or otherwise of the multitudinous bells of Moscow, modern 
travellers express themselves very differently, for whilst some are stirred to poctic rhapsodics,. 
others are irritated into making very unkind remarks. Mental mood, nervous stete, and 
other considerations no doubt. affect the judgment in this matter. The “ Czar Kolokol,” or 
King of Bells, nearly sixty-eight fect in circumference, over twenty-six feet in height, 
and weighing nearly two hundred tons, stands on the pedestal on which the Emperor 
Nicholas planted it at the foot of the tower in 1836. A chip out of the side weighing 
eleven tons lies beside it. This immense bel] is centuries old, but has been recast and 
augmented two or three times, until it has got so huge as to be unmanageable as a bell 
any longer. 

In the early days of Moseow, some more or Jess luxurious dwellings constructed of 
timber seem to have sufliced for the needs of her Grand-Dukes and Czars. A more 
substantial audience-hall—the Granovitaya Palata, still existing—dates from ]484. Ilere 
in modern times the Emperor sits enthroned after his coronation, and dines amidst his 
assembled nobles. Moscow ceased for a time to be a royal residence, after the construc- 
tion by Peter the Great of his new city, on the banks of the Neva. The buildings due 
to the first Romanoff sovereigns, and the edifices raised by the Kmpresses Anne and 
Catherine, and tenanted for a brief period by Napoleon, were destroyed by the French im 
1812.) The lofty Bolshoi Duorets, or Great Palace, was built by the Emperor Nicholas ; it 
presents, as regards the exterior, an incongruous medley of styles, but contains three of the 
most splendid rooms in Europe. These are the three halls dedicated respectively to the Russian 
‘Orders of St. George, St. Alexander Nevski, and St. Andrew, each hall being: sixty-eight 
feet in breadth and height, and making up together a total length of 471 feet. To heht 
these grand rooms more than ten thousand wax candles gleam forth from the chandeliers 
and lustres. The fittings of the first hall are of black and orange; the second 1s gorgeous 
in pink and gold; whilst the third, the Hall of St. Andrew, is hung with blue silk, and 
is occupied at one end by the Imperial throne. To describe the furniture and pictures, and 
other ornaments in detail, would be beyond our province. The reader must imagine these 
magnificent rooms brilhantly illuminated, and thronged by a crowd of courtiers with the 
gorgeous uniforms of military officers, and the flashing diamonds worn by beautiful women 
everywhere conspicuous in the glittering crowd. There are many other state rooms which 
need not be particularised, nor need we linger over the drawing-room of the Empress, hung 
with white silk, the adjacent cabinet with its crimson fittings, or the dressing and bath- 
rooms with their mantels of malachite and ornaments of priceless value. 

In striking contrast to all this modern splendour is the low dark square, grand and 
solemn in its antique simplicity, called the Gold Court. It was anciently the scene of 
the installation of the Patriarchs and Archbishops of Moscow. The Terem, formerly the 
dwelling-place of the Czarina and children, is a four-storeyed edifice, restored about forty 
years ago. Some curious antiquities and ancient charters are now displayed there. 

The Red Stuircase is a spot of great historic interest. It is never used except when 
the Emperor goes to the Cathedral of the Assumption. In ancient times if was from the 
‘top of these stairs that the Czars used to show themselves to the rejoicing people. Here 
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Ivan the Terrible stood and gazed at the comet that seemed to him the portent of coming 
doom. It was here also that Ivan received the messenger from Prince Kurbski, who had 
fled for safety to the Polish camp at Wolmar. In the Czar’s hand was a pointed staff, 
similar to that with which he afterwards killed his own son. 9 Leaning upon his staff he 
eoolly transfixed the foot of the messenger, and it is said that the latter gave no sign, 
but waited silently in his terrible agony during the perusal of lis master’s letter. It was 
down the Red Stairease that, in 1606, the bedy of the false Demetrius was hurled by the 
populace. Up these steps, during the absence of Peter the Great from Russia, eame the 
rebel Streltzi to hew Matveyef limb from limb before the eves of the Czar’s mother. By 
these stairs, in 1812, Napoleon Bonaparte left the Kremlin, baffled and dispirited, treading 
the first downward steps in the road to disaster and ruin. 

The numerous chapels included in the Palaee buildings we need not particularise. 
The Treasury is of great imterest as a museum of curiosities. Tere are displayed the 
standards of the different Czars, and the flags of the rebel Streltzi; various Swedish trophies, 
including the sword and spurs of Charles XTT.; numerous thrones, amongst them that. of 
dismembered Poland, also a marvellous Persian) throne, adorned with eight hundred and 
seventy-six diamonds and one thousand two hundred and twenty-three rubies, besides pearls 
and turquoises innumerable. Here is an orb sent by the Greek Emperors Basilius and Con- 
stantine to Viadimir—-brilliant with scores of diamonds, rubies, sapphires, emeralds, and pearls. 
Tere, too, are crowns and coronation robes ; boots and uniforms and other relics of various 
Czars; collections of rich plate; models, portraits, and a grand array of imperial carriages of 
various dates. One historieal memento specially claims our attention—it is the Order of 
the Garter, and the patent appertaining to it, sent to Ivan the Terrible by our “ good 
Queen Bess.” 

Turning our attention next to the three cathedrals, it has been truly said that the 
Patriarchal Cathedral, the Church of the Assumption or Repose of the Virgin, is the 
heart of the Kremlin, as the Kremlin is the heart of Moseow. It is but of small 
dimensions, and, so far as mere size is concerned, might justly be termed a chapel in 
more Western lands. It was erected in 1326, but re-constracted in) 1475, keeping, how- 
ever, to its primitive form. Externally it is a white building, with five gilt copper domes, 
and with mosaics above the doors. The interior is full of tombs and pictures, and fraught 
with historic memories; lofty columns, covered with life-size frescozs on a gold ground, 
support the domes; the gilded walls are considerably toned down by age; all around 
are buried the primates of Moscow, the most venerated (as is usual in Eastern churches) 
heing interred at the four corners. The chapel in which these primates were elected 
is high up in the cupola. 

Upon the altar-sereen are hung the most sacred pictures in Russia; amongst them is 
one painted by Peter, the first Metropolitan of Moscow; another was presented by the 
Greek Emperor Manucl; a third was bronght from Kherson by Vladimir. Most famous of 
all is the picture of the Virgin, said to have been executed by St. Luke. It is covered 
with jewels alleged to be worth £15,000; amongst them is a single emerald valued at 
£10,000. This emerald was once taken out of the mouth of a thief who bit it off when 
pretending to be reverently kissing the picture. The church has always been celebrated 
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for its riches, both in jewellery and in the precious metals. In 1812, after the Rus- 
sians had taken away all they could, the French managed to get possession of five 
tons of silver and five hundredweight of gold. Behind the altar-screen there is a 
Mount Sinai of gold, the gift of Prince Potemkin. But, in addition to gold and gems, 
the church is also rich in holy relics—we may just mention, as samples, a piece of the 
Saviour’s robe, and a nail from His cross, 

But the Cathedral of the Assumption derives, perhaps, its chief importance as the scene 
of the coronation of the Czars of Russia, from Ivan the Terrible down to the present 
day. With seclusion and fasting the monarch prepares for this grand occasion, and then, 
in this most sacred place in all Russia, solemnly consecrates himself to the headship of 
Church and Empire. No subject, however eminent or august, has any part to perform 
in this ceremony. The Czar kneels alone before the multitude in intercessory prayer, and 
then with his own hands places upon his head the imperial crown of all the Russias. He 
passes through the sacred doors into the sanctuary; he takes the bread and wine from 
the altar, and communicates with the bishops and clergy as their consecrated head. 
Throughout the ceremonial his is the all-pervading presence; he receives nothing, but 
simply proclaims and manifests an inherent authority. 

Before leaving the Cathedral of the Assumption, the silver shrine of St. Philip claims 
somewhat more than a passing word. The forehead of the saint is exposed, and is always 
reverently kissed by the Czar at every visit to the church. St. Philip was Metropolitan 
of Moscow from 1566 to 1569, when Ivan the Terrible oceupied the throne. This prince 
has stamped his name so indelibly on the history of Moscow that a brief notice of his 
career will not be inappropriate. He was Czar of Russia from 1533 to 15Sf, and was 
therefore contemporary with Henry VITTI., Edward VI., and Elizabeth, with the Emperor 
Charles V. and Francis I. His youth was spent in barbarous profligacy, from which he 
was reclaimed by his wife Anastasia and her associates. For thirteen years his rule was 
distinguished by piety and patriotism; he seemed a Christian hero, devoted to justice and 
goodness. Then a dark cloud appeared to overshadow his intellect, and the remainder of 
his reign was a stranee medley of gross vices, fervent devotion, loathsome cruelty, noble 
schemes of civilisation, and unrivalled wickedness. He introduced the printing-press into 
his native land, and was the first Russian prince to come into direct communication with 
Western powers. He corresponded with Queen Elizabeth, and was a suitor for her hand. 
The Queecn’s messenger, Horsey, saw Ivan in the last year of his reign, and tells how 
the mad prince, being once in a rage with his eldest son, struck at him with the piked 
staff he had in his hand, and the result was that the youth fell imto a burning fever 
and died in three days. The Czar mourned and Mmented like a madman. 

And a madman Ivan undoubtedly was. His progress through his empire was marked 
by death and destruction. Courtiers, nobles, people, perished at his approach. Whole 
towns were blotted out from the face of the country. To look on at monks being torn 
to pieces by wild beasts was with him a favourite amusement. And yet, ever and anon, 
he would retire for weeks together to a convent near Moscow, where he would rise to nng 
the matin bell at three in the morning; then read, chant, and pray continuously during 
the long seven hours’ service, and read religious books at dinner. At intervals he would 
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retire to the dungeons below to see prisoners tortured, and return with a joyful) glow on 
his countenance to resume his devotions. But, in spite of all this, the Russian people looked 
upon their mad Czar with infatuated reverence, and the epithet: attached to his name 
should be translated Awful rather than Terrible. He died in 1584, after a Jong and 
prosperous reign, and was buried in the church of which we shall presently speak. 
During his lifetime he was more than once publicly upbraided for his erimes. The 
most conspicuous case was that of St. Philip, who, in this very Cathedral of the 
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Assumption, dared thus to address the Czar: “As the image of the Divinity T reverence 
thee; as a man thou art but dust and ashes. . 2 . Silence lavs sin’ upon the soul 
and brings death to the whole people. To am ai stranger and a pilgrim upon earth, as 
all my forefathers were, and [I am ready to suffer for the truth. Where would my faith 
be if I kept silence? Here we are offering up the bloodless sacrifice to the Lord; while 
behind the altar flows the innocent blood of Christian men.” Such earnest remonstrance 
the mad monarch could not brook. St. Philip was dragged from the altar and driven from 
the cathedral with brooms; while his only word, addressed to some sympathisers, was ‘ Pray !” 
He was immured for a time in the Convent of Tver, and when at length the executioner 
was sent to his cell, St. Philip’s response was, “Perform thy mission!” And now the 


successors of Ivan press their lips in reverence on the martyred prelate’s fleshless brow. 
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The Cathedral of the Archangel Michael is the burial-place of the Czars. Five 
gilded domes surmount the sacred edifice, which was founded in 1333, rebuilt in 1507, 
and repaired and restored at) various subsequent dates. Forty-five princes of the great 
houses of Rurik and Romanoff, from the founder of Moscow to the predecessor of 
Peter the Great, lie side by side in’ the vaults. Around the walls are the pictured 
representations of all these; each Czar in a long white robe, with a glory, not of 
saintship, but of impertal consecration — (as Stanley points out), round his head. Twice 
a year the cathedral walls echo to the sound of an intercessory service for the sins of the 
imperial dead-—fur the “burden of sins, voluntary or involuntary, known to themselves or 
unknown.” Amongst the tombs is one of young Demetrius, a son of Ivan IV., murdered, 
as is believed, by order of Boris Godunof, afterwards Czar. As a result of this assassination, 
several false Demetrit were put forward as claimants for the throne—the tragic fate of 
one of them, on the Red Stairease, has been already alluded to. Another tomb contains 
the remains of Ivan the ‘Terrible. 

And yet another cathedral, that of the Annunciation, stands upon the Kremlin Hull. 
It is the seene of all) imperial baptisms and marriages. A’ church bas stood here 
since 1291, but) has been several times rebuilt. In this sanetuary are many remarkable 
image-pictures, assertel to be endowed with miraculous powers. The sacristy is rich in 
holy treasures —-jewelled crosses and silver caskets innumerable—and the faithful gaze with 
rapture upon the sponge alleged to have been dipped ino vinegar at the crucifixion, and 
upon other mementoes of the Saviour’s life and death. Once a year the holy relies are 
arefully washed, and the water then used is asserted to be very eflicacious in the cure of 
diseases. 

The ceremomes of the Russo-Greek Church are very grand and imposing, especially 
on the occasion of important festivals—festivals which are observed, not only inside the 
sacred edifices, but by the crowds without the walls. On Easter Eve immense throngs 
cover every vacant space near the great cathedrals. Bearded moujiks in their shabby 
sheepskins; burly merchants comfortably attired; noblemen in’ fashionable great-coats ; 
indigent old women, too thinly clad, and shivering in the cold; pilgrims with wallets 
and staves; young lasses, cloak-wrapped and bright-eyed ; mischievous boys, temporarily 
awed into seriousness—all wait) solemnly to hear the announcement, “ He has risen!” 
The clock strikes twelve; from the Tower of Ivan the deep-toned bell sounds forth its 
mighty voice, and all the bells of Moscow break forth in responsive music. Mean- 
while the streets and Places exhibit quite a transformation seene. Every one is now 
carrying a lighted taper; and the thousands of tiny lights produce in the aggregate a 
eurtous ilumination. The bells seem endeavouring t@ drown each other’s voices, and the 
noise of big guns, fired in rapid suecession, mingles with their frantic melody. Then 
follows the ceremony of blessing the Easter cakes, and the interchange amongst all classes 
of kisses of fraternal love. The latter custom is, however, becoming more and more limited 
to personal acquaintances. 

Trinity Sunday may be cited as another sample of out-door religious celebrations. 
Wagon-loads of green branches are for sale in the streets, as the festival draws near, and 
on the day itself every church, and shrine, and railway station, every house and shop, is 
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gay with evergreens. Even the humblest cottage shows a sprig of green about it. Ai 
the services, the cathedrals are crammed, and thousands gather outside, and ever and anon 
some procession of poor pilgrims from a distant province, weary and footsore, presses through 
the crowd towards the sacred goal of their Jone journevines. 

But we have not yet exhausted the Kreralin. Almost concealed by buildings stands 
the Church of St. Saviour m the Wood, said to represent a churelh that. stood in a wood 
here in very early times. The sacristy of the former Patriarchs, now of the Holy Synod, 
isa museum of sacerdotal art. Those who delight in gorgeous robes and costly embroidery, 
in jewelled chalices and mitres and crosiers, and in rare old: silver plate, may here luxuriate 
to their hearts’ content. One reom is deveted to the manufacture of the “mir,” or sacred 
oil, every third year, This “mir” is used at the anointing of emperors and the consecration 
of churches, and also at the baptism of every orthodox Russian subject. throughout the vast 
empire. At the performance of the latter ceremony the mouth, eyes, ears, hands and feet, 
back and breast, must all be touched with a feather dipped in the sacred oil A: large 
quantity is accordingly required, and is duly prepared by the Metropolitan of Moseow and 
the higher clergy. Essences, oils aud spices, wine and gums and balsam, and other 
ingredients, to the number of about thirty in all, go to make up the mixture. Two silver 
kettles and a caldron, presented by the Empress Catherine IJ., are used in its preparation, 
and it is decanted off into sixteen silver jars, the gift of the Emperor Paul. The im- 
plements and utensils employed, including ladles, sieves, and everything, are all of silver, 
weighing in the aggregate about thirteen hundredweight. The first. stock of holy ail 
was brought many centuries ago from Constantinople ino the copper vessel with mother-of- 
pearl coating which is’ still preserved. On each oceasion of making fresh oil a few drops 
are taken out of this ancient vessel and an equal quantity of the new mixture is put in 
instead. A certain connection with the parent source is thus kept up, although the exact 
attenuation (as the homeeopathists call it} at which the original oi} has now arrived it 
would be difficult to determine. 

The Miracle Monastery near the Redeemer Gate is of great antiquity. If onee pos- 
sessed nearly nineteen thousand serfs on its own Jands. Davoust, in 1812, made use of the 
High Altar as lis bed-room. But a memento of the way in which Russia repaid all these 
insults and injuries is seen in the long rows of eannon to the number of eight hundred 
and seventy-five, taken from the French and their allies in that same year of disaster, and 
now displayed outside the arsenal walls. 

East of the Kremlin is another walled-in) portion of Moseow, the Kitai-Gorad, or 
Chinese City, as it is often wrongly called. Kitai in this case does not. refer to Cathay 
or China; Kitaigrod was the name of the birthplace of the regent Helena, who walled in 
this district. Six gates give ingress and egress to the crowds that frequent the Kitai- 
Gorod, where for three hundred years the trade of Moscow has mostly centred. At the 
Vaskresenski Gate is the chapel of the Therian Madonna, a shrine so famous, and in all 
connected with it so representative of certain phases of life in Moscow, that a few words 
seem here called for with reference to the religious aspects of the populace of this great eity. 

Moscow has been called by various writers the Jerusalem, the Mecea, or the Rome of 
Russia. In external form at least its inhabitants are all devotees. In palaces and 
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barracks, schools, baths, and coffee-houses, even in drinking-cellars and gambling-hells, the 
symbols, emblems, and outward signs of religion are everywhere conspicuous. Three 
hundred, or as some say five hundred, churches all flourish within the walls; but it would 
be difficult to give the exact number, as in so many cases several distinct places of worship 
with different names are clustered under one combination of domes and cupolas. Above 
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these churches towers the Russian Cross—that is to say, a Roman Cross with two extra 
bars, one representing the inscription above the Saviogr’s head, the other the resting-place 
of His feet. This lower bar is always made with a slight inclination towards the left side. 
The reason assigned for this is that Christ stamped His foot down as a sign to the impeni- 
teut thief that he would go to hell. In whatever direction the Moscovite casts his eyes 
he sees high in air these symbols of his faith. And not only so, but there is scarcely a 
bridge or a street-corner without its shrine—some rudely pictured saint, with a burning 
taper before it. Every passer-by bows and worships. The nobleman in his gilded carriage 
rises with reverent salutation, the skin-clad peasant doffs his greasy cap, the grim soldier 
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grounds his musket and stands in silent adoration, the artisan in his leather apron will lay 
down his tools for a few moments of prayer—even the drosky-driver will check his steed 
and stand up to bow solemnly before the sacred image. The wonderful reverence exhibited 
by poor wretched creatures in front of these remarkable specimens of sacred art always 
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strikes strangers with astonishment. Men whom you would choose out as the very types of 
rogues and ruffians uncover their heads and bow with evident sincerity. Hence religious 
enthusiasm mingles largely with all the life of the city—some go so far as to assert that 
the self-sacrifice of a Moscovite is so great that he is willing to lie, rob, murder, or be 
starved for the sake of his religion. Most certainly in the lower classes the profoundest 
religious veneration is often found allied with the blackest moral turpitude. We should 
add that the Russian devotee is not content with public shrines and pictures ;—he invests 
some of his spare cash in holy objects to gaze at in his own domicile. Accordingly, in 
every booth and alley and passage devotional pictures are to be seen exposed for sale. 
Strangely drawn and highly coloured are these fantastic daubs—representations of saints and 
dragons, of fiery-nosed monsters and horrid creeping things, little caleulated, one would 
think, to arouse a devotional spirit—and yet in the contemplation of such horrors the 
Russian seems to find a species of happiness and peace. 

Of all the eidolons of Moscow the Iberian Madonna at the Vaskresenski Gate is the 
most renowned and the most popular. Pass when you may the chapel is crowded, and 
numbers are knecling outside. Every orthodox Russian uncovers and crosses himself 
in passing near the shrine; most stop for a few moments’ prayer and drop an offer- 
ing into the box. The donations received amount to more than £10,000 a year; the 
sulary of the Metropolitan being paid from this source. The Czar, on coming to Moscow, 
always pays his first visit to this shrine, and never passes it without dismounting. 
The cause of all this veneration and of these lavish offerings is an image-picture of the 
Virgin, so thickly covered with gold and precious stones that only the face, hands, and 
feet are visible. The Iberian Mother does not confine her good offices to those who visit 
her shrine. For a consideration she is taken to the houses of the faithful, to cure the 
sick, southe the dying, or take part in a bridal ceremonial. To insure her presence at 
& marriage as much as ten, twenty, or a hundred roubles are cheerfully paid. She 
is also in great request to secure a blessing for houses, especially just after rebuilding or 
repairs. She is accordingly constantly travelling about the city in a sort of triumphal 
progress, and to meet. the requirements of her votarics her clerical guardians have arranged 
for a duplicate Madonna to preside at the chapel in her absence. In a carriage and four, 
with coachman sitting bareheaded, the Iberian Mother rumbles over the stones to the 
houses at which her services are required. Every one who meets the cortége uncovers and 
makes the sign of the cross as it passes by. An excited crowd watches its entry into a 
house. It is considered very propitious to meet the picture and, as it were, dive beneath 
it to the other side. Scores try to do this as it crosses the courtyard—even mothers with 
babies, at great risk to their own and the little ges’ heads. As it is carried through the 
rooms, maid-servants crouch on the floor that the holy picture may pass over them. In the 
chief room a service is conducted, attended with reverential kissings of the picture, and 
sprinkling of holy water. Then, through the crowd still waiting at the gates, the Mother 
passes to her carriage and away to duty elsewhere. On one occasion a large diamond was 
missing from her dress: it was traced to a certain princess, who, in spite of great influence — 
brought to bear on her behalf, was sent to Siberia for life. | | 

The Cathedral of St. Basil the Beatified overlooks the Red Place. It was built by 
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Ivan the Terrible, as the Church of the Protection of Our Lady, to commemorate the 
conquest of Kazan. Hundreds of artists were kidnapped from Lubeck to accomplish the 
erection and adornment of this strange building, and over at the Kremlin Palace the mad 
Czar sat and watched cupolas and pinnacles rise in wild confusion above the congregated 
chapels and altars. It is said that when the building was vomplefed, Ivan had the architect's 
eyes put out to prevent him from ever erecting anything equal to it. Eleven domes, varied 
in colour and design, some of thém ornamented with stripes of brilliant colours, rise above 
the frescoed walls that enclose this nest of chapels. In the costliest chapel of all lies the 
body of St. Basil, with his iron chains and collar suspended above his tomb. Basil was 
a holy hermit, who, naked and bound with an iron chain, wandered in summer and winter 
through the streets of Moscow. That for which St. Philip suffered martyrdom, this mad 
hermit, revered of the people, did with impunity. When he died, in the odour of 
sanctity, Ivan buried him in his new cathedral, and the saint’: name superseded the 
original designation of the edifice, “a fitting monument of the mad Czar and his mad 
reprover.”” 

From the adjacent Lobnoé Nrésto, or Skull Place, the Czar in old times Jed the Patriarch, 
seated on an ass, to the Charch of the Assumption. But all that was changed when the 
Czar himself became the head of the Russian Church, and the Patriarch only his friend 
and coadjutor. This was anciently the plaee of execution; Peter Il. bad the gallows and 
stakes removed in 1727. It was also the place from which the Czar used to address his 
people and promulgate his edicts. On this spot, in 1549, Ivan, in one of his fits of penitence, 
after there had been some riots and a fearful conflagration, stood forth and tearfully acknow- 
ledged his misrule, promising for the future to be the righteous judve and defender of his 
subjects. Here Nikon publicly blessed the Czar Alexis, but as these blessings did not bring 
the expected victories over the Poles, the great reformer of the Russian Church incurred 
the wrath of his sovereign, and paved the way for his disgrace and ruin. 

In the Kitai-Gorod stands the house (skilfully restored about twenty years ago) 
in which Michael Romanoff, the founder of the reigning dynasty, was born. The quaint 
rooms are hung round with stamped leather, and furnished in the style of the period. It i, 
in fact, a museum of the domestic art of ancient Russia. In the same quarter is the 
Strastnoé Monastery, with a tower from which one of the best general views of Moscow 
is to be obtained—more complete than that from the Tower of Ivan. “ You look down,” 
says Canon Thorold, “on an ocean of verdure, out of which peep housetops of all heights, 
shapes, and hues, bounded on the horizon by green parks and woods; and out of them 
rise up, in all colours and styles of architecture, the domes and towers of five hundred 
churches, gilt or pale blue or green, white or reddish chocolate—some studded with golden 
stars, and some striped with bands of colour.” 

The Kitai-Gorod is the quarter for the great markets and bazaars, of which the 
principal is the Gastinnoi Dvor, an immense block of low one-storeyed buildings, faced with 
stucco, painted in gaudy hues. The interior is a complete labyrinth of dark passages and 
shops, ever echoing the confused jargon of multitudinous voices. The traders, of which 
the various classes occupy corridors specially assigned to their branch of business, are seen 
shouting from the doors of the shops, which are involved in semi-darkness. Anything may 
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be purchased here, from the relic of a holy saint to a cucumber or a candlestick. Here 
are stalls for furs, boots, cottons, silks, leather, and so on ad infinitum ; Turkish stalle; Cir- 
cassian stalls, with dainty silver and filagree work, where precious stones are produced if 
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CHURCH OF 8ST. SAVIOUR, ERECTED TO COMMEMORATE THE DELIVERANCE OF 
RUSSIA FROM THE FRENCH. 


asked for; stalls for singing birds, for Siberian diamonds, and, in short, for everything. But 
to those interested in human oddities, and in the study of life and character, the second- 
hand markets, along the walls of the Kitai-Gorod, offer a very attractive field of research. 
The stock-in-trade is composed of every conceivable variety of old clothes, old clocks, old 
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cooking utensils, and, in, fact, old rubbish of many sorts; but the conglomeration of human 
beings is made up of ‘the queerest imaginable items. Here shaggy-faced Russians, whose 
boot-tops are hidden by the long robes that fall in loose folds about their legs, and whose 
waists are girt with red sashes, stalk through the crowd with a reckless swagger. Sallow 
Jew peddlers turn their cadaverous faces to gaze at you as they repose on piles of ragged 
clothes, or start up to scream and gesticulate, and catch at your coat-tails, in the frantic 
hope of sceuring a customer. Unmistakable Hebrews are these, bearing the family like- 
ness so well known all over the world, yet having their distinguishing characteristics, 
too, for the Russian Jew is dirtier than his fellow-believer in any other Jand under the 
sun. Leathery-faced old women are dispensing, for small coins, horrible mixtures of the 
national drink called “quass.” Dingy-looking soldiers are adding to their scanty in- 
comes by peddling old boots and shirts. Meagre-looking, dark-skinned Zingaree gipsies 
are trafficking in amulets and beads, and offering their wares with shrill ecar-piercing cries. 
Very noticeable are the peasant women—strong-built and unfeminine in appearance, and 
gifted with voices most unmelodious both in tone and pitch. Those that have donned 
their best attire to come into the city wear about their heads and shoulders ao profusion 
of red handkerchiefs. Above the waist, formed by the apron-strings, they make another 
waist by means of a ligature under their arms. One facetious traveller remarks that the 
peasants Jive in one-storeyed houses and have three-storeyed wives. Many of the women 
carry children on their backs, and suckle them, as occasion requires, through an opening 
in the second storey. Amongst the crowd, ragged boys, often of stunted growth, with 
manners that, to say the least, are hideously eccentric, pass to and fro with big bottles, 
selling glasses of ‘“sbiteen,” a sort of mead. Here and there groups of peasants are enjoying 
a good meal—that is to say, they are devouring piles of cucumbers which are sold in 
wooden buckets by skinny old women. The stranger who strolls amongst this motley 
scene must not object| to being frequently caught hold of and earnestly importuned to 
buy a saucepan or a heap of cucumbers, although he may fancy that he looks the 
unlikeliest person on earth to require either. Close by is a plaza, with booths in which 
every kind of live-stock is sold. In winter the market of frozen fish and animals 
is, as in other Russian cities, a very curious scene. 

The vast barrack of the Foundling Hospital is decidedly one of the great sights 
of Moscow. It was founded by Catherine II., in 1763. No less than 13,000 children, 
from all parts of the empire, are annually received. No questions are asked as to 
parentage. The infants are openly received, and a document given which admits of 
their being claimed up to the expiration of the tenth year. After being baptised and 
vaccinated, and kept for a time under the care of nurses in the institution, the 
children are privately boarded out. The perfection of detail in this institution excites 
the admiration of all beholders. And yet, with all this care, half the children die 
before they are twelve months old, and half the remainder never reach the age of 
twenty-one years. The yearly grant from Government is £180,000. In the adjoining 
Nicholas Institution eight hundred daughters of servants of the Crown receive a liberal 


education. 
The libraries, art galleries, museums, and theatres of Moscow are not such as to 
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call for lengthened description here. The Ethnograpbical Museum, however, is of some- 
what special interest. It is a complete collection of life-size figures illustrating the 
various races inhabiting the Russian Empire; their costumes, implements, tents, and 
so forth, are all accurately represented. This exhibition, which at its first inception 
excited the wrathful jealousy of the Austrian Government, originally occupied the Great 
Riding School. But the latter is now restored to its ordinary uses—the performance, 
in any weather, of military evolutions. Before the erection of the St. Pancras Rail- 
way Station it was the largest room in the world without columns. It is forty-two 
fect in height, five hundred and sixty in length, and a hundred and fifty-eight in 
breadth—being twice as long and twice as broad as Westminster Hall. 

To commemorate the repulse of the French invasion, in 1812, it was resolved to 
build a church, and a site was fixed upon near the spot from which Napoleon obtained 
the first view of Moscow on crossing the Sparrow Hills. This site proving unsuitable, 
another was found for it in the city. The Church of St. Saviour, as it is called, has 
now been in course of construction for seventy years. It is a grand white church, 
standing by itself on an imposing elevation, and with a gilded dome flashing in the 
sun. A considerable portion of the edifice is of Labrador stone, highly polished, and when 
completed—which is not likely to be for some years yet—it will have cost over two 
millions of pounds sterling in British money. The interior is adorned with elaborate 
decorations in Finnish and Siberian marbles, and with a good deal of superb gilding 
and frescoes depicting the chief incidents of the war with Napoleon. 

It would be a very incomplete sketch of Moscow that did not treat of the “traktirs”’ or 
tea-houses. They abound in every street, lane, and alley, rivalling in their numbers the 
public-houses of Western lands. The drinking of “ tchai” is indeed a prominent feature of 
Russian life. Every one has heard of the precious packages of tea, the best that the 
Flowery Land can produce, brought across the steppes of Tartary and through the passes 
of the Oural Mountains to the great fair of Nishni-Novgorod. A rich and delicately 
flavoured article, uncontaminated by proximity to salt water, is what Russian connoisseurs 
delight in, and from which they brew a bright, glowing, and transparent fluid, eminently 
pleasant and refreshing. All Russians, of course, do not patronise this costly article, but 
they all hke their tea good and plentiful. Enter a traktir at what hour of the day you 
please, it always seems crowded. A corpulent little saint, with a smiling countenance, 
who is supposed specially to preside over tea-drinking, is perched in one corner. The 
Russiins, as they enter, uncover their heads and bow to this patron of “the cup that 
cheers but not inebriates.’”” This duty performed, the visitor calls for his portion, and forthwith 
—perhaps towards noon on a burning hot day—sits down to enjoy himself. The portion 
is a tea-pot full of strong tea—a good supply %or an English family. The sugar is 
limited ; of hot water you can have as much as you please. The Russian sets to work 
and dilutes and swills till he has managed to fill his tumbler some ten or a dozen times 
and drink off the contents steaming hot. Profusely perspiring, and indeed completely 
saturated with tea, the habitués talk over and settle matters of business or pleasure, 
strike bargains, and balance accounts. Merchants, brokers, bankers, confer and transact 
business, pleasure-seekers arrange their plans, estranged friends make up their qucrrels, 
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over the steaming tumblers. Who can doubt that tea-drinking in Moscow is a great 
national institution ? ; 

One of the chief houses of call for merchants in Moscow is the Moskouski Traktir. 
This is no ordinary establishment. At the top of the broad staircase that leads upward 
from the street a livery servant throws open the door, and another divests you of your 
furs as you enter the long vaulted apartment. The arched roof and rich hangings, 
‘the snow-white divans and swinging lamps, and the numerous company at the tables, 
make up a pleasing coup-d’ail. Tall, robust servants, in white trousers and tunics, move 
to and fro, and assiduously wait upon the guests. The cooking at this establishment 
is celebrated, but it is for tea-drinking that it is chiefly frequented. Two white tea-pots 
are brought to each customer—one containing tea, the other hot water. You mix at pleasure 
in the heated tumbler, add a slice of lemon, and, if you do at Moscow as Moscow 
does, drink it scalding hot. If you have no one to talk to, you can smoke a pipe 
or cigarette and listen to the organ. At almost all the restaurants, however humble, 
music is supplied. The organ at the Moskouski Traktir was made at Wiirtemberg 
expressly for this establishment, and cost £3,000. But do not let our readers suppose 
that this organ is played like those in our churches. It plays when it is wound up, and 
is limited to just twenty tunes, so that those who frequent this traktir year after year 
must find a little sameness in the performances. Perhaps, however, they scarcely hear 
it, and only regard the music as a part of the great tea-drinking institution, To our 
way of thinking, music is all very well in a café frequented by pleasure-seckers, but a 
great barrel-organ in the refreshment-room at Lloyd’s would probably be somewhat 
embarrassing. 

But, after all, it is in the tea-gardens and similar suburban resorts that the most 
pleasing phases of Russian tea-drinking are witnessed. Bencath the trees, in every direc- 
tion, happy family groups surround the burnished urns, and in retired nooks the tea-pots 
are witnesses to lovers’ vows. In some of these gardens there are other attractions besides 
the tea-urns and the shaded lawns. The Petrofski Gardens are a very favourite resort. 
In 1812 Napoleon lodged here for a time in the chfiteau built by the Empress Elizabeth. 
Here people of leisure throng to spend summer afternoons in idle luxury, amidst the attrae- 
tions of music and flowers. The road from Moscow is thronged with carriages and droskies 
and well-dressed pedestrians. Guards and police keep order at the gates that admit to the 
varied attractions within—the promenades and lawns and copses; the rustic cottages, stalac- 
tite caves and glens and grottoes; the lake, the fountain, and the marble statues. In the 
evening, avenues of many-coloured lights and festooned arches conduct to pagodas used as 
theatres for various entertainments—comic dramas, in which the fun is somewhat broad 
and grotesque, exhibitions of tumbling, and so forth. Grand displays of fireworks 
terminate the proceedings. Of course all this is only possible for a very few months in the 
year. 

Allusion has already been made to some descriptions of people seen in the streets and 
open spaces of Moscow. We may add that the ordinary town-peasant usually affects a red 
shirt and high boote. The moujik, fresh from the country, is mostly clad in a coat of 
undyed homespun cloth, and in lieu of stockings he winds cloths round about his legs. 
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His feet are shod with sandals of plaited linden bark. But oftentimes the moujik. is far 
more simply attired even than this—he is frequently seen in the streets of Moscow with merely 
a sheepskin girt about him, wearing the woolly side out or in according to individual predi- 
lection. The lower classes in Moscow are for the most part smiling and good-natured, but 
slow, slouching, and shabby in their appearance. They are also very frequently drunk, for 
though fond of “ tchai,” they by no means confine themselves to it. In addition to Sundays, 
there are no less than fifty clearly-defined annual holidays kept in Moscow, and the holiday- 
makers are usually incapable all next day. 

A Russian nurse is a conspicuous object in the public street. If her infant charge is 
a boy, she is attired in blue; if girl, in red. Should she be in the service of some rich 
family her dress is lavishly trimmed with gold, above which hangs an apron of fine dotted 
muslin. The Tartars who frequent Moscow mostly wear white felt. hats, beneath which 
embroidered skull-caps cover the shaven heads. The slippers or goloshes, which are taken 
off at mosque-doors, are drawn over their green-heeled boots. 

Everybody has heard of the diner & la russe, but though the repast known by that name 
in England may resemble a Moscow dinner in form and arrangements, it certainly does not in 
the menu. We are speaking, of course, of a really national meal, for dinners in Western 
style can be always procured by those who desire them. First comes the “ okroshka,” a 
cold iced soup of “kvas” (a Russian beverage manufactured from fermented rye), in which 
are floating pieces of cucumber and herring and meat. ‘ Batvenia” is a green-coloured 
soup, also cold. “Stchi” is a soup made from cabbages, with which sour cream is served. 
“ Ukha,” or fish soup, is pronounced by travellers to be very good, especially when made from 
the sterlet, in which case it is rather expensive. Next to the soups come the “ rastigai,” 
patties made from the isinglass and flesh of the sturgeon, said to resemble fish and muffins. 
“ Sohianka ” is a mixture of cabbayes and fish—very good with plenty of cayenne. Next 
follow the cutlets of chicken or veal, both specialities of Moscow. The next dish is said 
to be palatable, but not particularly pleasing in appearance; it rejoices in the name of 
“porasionok pod khrenom,” and consists of cold boiled sucking-pig, with horse-radish sauce. 
Roast mutton stuffed with buckwheat is probably the next dish; and then comes “ jarkoe” 
(the roast)—capercailzie, grouse, or snipe, according to the time of year. Sweet puddings 
form the last course ; “ gurief”’ pudding, consisting principally of buckwheat, and ‘‘nesselrode ”’ 
pudding, a combination of plum pudding and ices, are favourites. Various kinds of “ kvas”’ 
and mead and beer are drunk; also wines from the Crimea, the Don, and the Caucasus. 
Coffee, tea, and cigarettes complete the repast. Rich Moscovites by no means limit them- 
selves to these national dishes; at the same time, thousands of the poorer classes never see 
anything so luxurious. To dine on black bread, hegry enough for bullets, is the common 
lot. If the moujik can get daily his half-peck of cucumbers and a pound or two of some 
sort of grease he is well off, and grows fat and lives to a good old age. The upper 
classes may spend their money on fish from the Volga and mutton from Astrakhan, but 
give the moujik a supply of salt grease, boiled up with honey, and plenty of cucumbers and 
black bread, and he envies no man. 

~ There is plenty of bread made in Moscow that is not black—indeed, good sweet bread 
is a speciality of the city, and is often sent as a present to friends in St. Petersburg. - 
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THE CHATHAU oF PETROFSKI, 





The “kalatsch ” is a very popular form of 
it—not exactly a loaf, nor yet a roll—a 
circular, hollow affair. You may often 
see fifty of them on a string in a shop, 
or twenty or thirty carried on a stick 
by a baker’s boy. They are somewhat larger than a quoit, and exceedingly light and 
sweet. The Czar makes a point of calling for them when dining in Moscow, and the 
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people tell with pride how “the Czar always eats kalatsch with his dinner at the Krem- 
lin.” The goodness of the Moscow bread is considered to be largely due to the quality 
of the water, which travellers report to be the sweetest that they ever tasted. It is 
brought twelve miles in watercourses from the Mytistchi springs to the public fountains, 
but is very seldom laid on to private houses. Accordingly, to supply domestic needs 
a tribe of water-carriers are out at early dawn. They bring their barrels to the fountains 
and fill the former with a long-handled dipper. Through their long practice with the dipper 
they appear to make a continuous arch of water from the fountain to the barrel, yet 
they manage by their operations to keep the vicinity of the fountain a perpetual pool. 

The water-carriers are only one amongst many classes of itinerant vendors and workers. 
The fruit-vendors, with their ripe strawberries, are very noticeable in summer-time. Indeed, 
fruit, matches, tinware, and some other articles, can scarcely be obtained in most quarters of 
Moscow except from these wandering salesmen. Boys with beer, mead, hot tea, poppy- 
seed cakes, and so forth, perambulate everywhere. There are men with fish and game, and 
artisans of various kinds—such as smiths, glaziers, and cobblers—who, on undertaking a 
job, sit down on the kerbstone to complete it. 

A funeral in Moscow, when conducted, as is usually the case, in the orthodox national 
manner, is a picturesque and interesting spectacle. The procession is headed by long-bearded 
priests in their black robes, carrying shrines and burning tapers in their hands. Next comes 
the hearse with four horses. On the steps of the hearse are more priests holding images 
of the Saviour over the coffin. Yet more follow, speaking words of consolation to the 
friends and relatives of the departed. Mcanwhile, from time to time, the chief mourners 
break out into a monotonous chant. As the procession moves on, the people in the streets 
cease from their occupations, uncover their heads, bow, and pray for the repose of the 
deceased. The effect is very impressive as the people of both sexes, rich and poor, stand 
and offer their petitions, whilst the deep-toned bells from the neighbouring churches ring 
forth u solemn peal. 

The countless pigeons of Moscow are a feature of the city which ought not to 
remain unnoticed. They enjoy life freely, and inerease and multiply to an enormous extent, 
for no one thinks of killing them. In the popular mind, they are incarnate emblems of 
the Holy Spirit. Near the grain markets they congregate in thousands, blackening the 
very roofs. About the domes and spires they circle and cluster in myriads. Jackdaws 
and crows are also common in the city. Pious Moscovites are very fond of buying cages 
full of little birds, for the purpose of setting them free at Easter. In olden times it was 
customary to set free some slaves at this time of rejoicing. 

Moscow has a University, the first in Russia, and also the oldest, for it owes its 
origin to the Empress Elizabeth, the daughter of Peter the Great, and was founded in 
1755. It has sixty-nine professors, and is attended annually by from fifteen hundred to 
two thousand students. Many of the sons of good families used to go to Moscow for 
real study, even in the days when University study was looked upon in Court and military 
circles as somewhat dangerous. There were always amongst its professors men of genuine 
culture and independent thought, who aimed not merely at raising servants for the State, 
but at the nurture of knowledge for its own sake. Well-nigh all the most eminent 
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representatives of modern Liberal and National Russia have belonged to this University, 
which was broad enough in its teaching to comprehend the Nationalists, the European 
Liberals, and the Socialists, while maintaining its position as the centre of national and 
intellectual life at Moscow. A corresponding rank in the Civil Service is insured by the 
academical degrees obtained here. | 

There are many monasteries, and other interesting places, in the environs of Moscow, 
many of them intimately associated with Russian history. The Sparrow Hills, already 
mentioned in these pages, are often visited. Here stands a villa of the late Empress, 
presented to her by Count Orloff. The view of the Kremlin, and of the city, especially 
towards sunset, is exceedingly fine. But the greatest elevation in the vicinity of Moscow 
is the hill occupied by the Simonof Monastery, about an hour’s drive from the city. The 
monastery was founded about six centuries ago by St. Sergius, and once stood in the 
first rank amongst the religious houses of Russia; royal and noble patrons lavished their 
wealth upon it in abundance, and up till 1764 no less than 12,000 male serfs were 
included in its property. Its strong walls and towers, which have seen stormy work 
with Poles and Lithuanians, enclose six churches. There are costly treasures in the 
sacristy, but the principal attraction is the lofty belfry, built about forty years ago at the 
cost of a merchant of Moscow, who gave property to the value of £15,000 for its construc- 
tion. This tower rises to the height of 330 feet, and from its cupola, as may be supposed, 
there is a magnificent view. On the way to the Simonof the road passes the Novospaski 
Monastery, the burial-place of the Romanoff family, before it rose to the imperial dignity. 
Its stone walls have often defied the fierce attacks of Poles and Tartars. 

Between the Moskwa and the Deviché-polé, or Maidens-field, where, at imperial corona- 
tions, sports and entertainments are provided for the people, is situated the Novo-Devichi 
Convent. The Grand Duke Vasili Ivanovitch founded this convent in 1524, to commemo- 
rate the capture of Smolensk. It became very rich, and Czarinas who renounced the 
world made it their resting-place. It was the prison till her death, in 1704, of Sophia, 
the ambitious sister of Czar Peter—the inciter of the Streltzi to that revolt which 
Peter so fiercely and cruelly suppressed. The French, in 1812, placed barrels of gunpowder 
under the crypt, and ignited streams of spirits of wine which were intended to flow to the 
powder and blow up the whole edifice. But the nuns worked bard and managed to 
prevent the liquid fire from accomplishing the intended mischief. 

The Douskoi Monastery, beyond the Kaluga Gate, is another ancient religious house, 
once very rich in broad lands, and in thousands of serfs. Many celebrated Russian families 
have been buried in its cemetery. The Transfiguration Cemetery was a burying-ground 
during the time of the plague in 1771. It is now an ecclesiastical establishment, the 
principal chapel being of interest as the permitted place of worship of the Bezpopovtsy, 
or dissenters from the Russo-Greek Church, who acknowledge no priesthood or sacraments, 
‘and adhere to the ancient ritual in use before the reforms or innovations of Nikon. The 
Popovtsy have a permitted church in another quarter; they also condemn the “ Nikonian 
heresy,” but have priests and sacraments. About ten millions of Russians belong to these 
and several smaller sects. Many of the sects that have split off from the Western churches 
have counterparts cherishing somewhat similar ideas in connection with the Russian Church. 
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The Sokolniki, or People’s Park, is a favourite resort on Sundays and holidays. The 
concourse of droskies and other vehicles is very great. The Zoological Gardens are thirty acres 
in extent, admirably laid out, and contain interesting collections of animals. The Hermitage 
Gardens on summer evenings are well frequented; there are musical and theatrical attrac- 
tions in addition to the prettily arranged gardens. The gardens of the Kremlin are, however, 
the favourite walk of the middle classes. There are cool resting-places in the columned 
recesses of artificial hills, on the summits of which bands of music play. 

Amongst the places generally visited by sojourners in Moscow are several palaces aaa 
country seats. Izmailovo is the ancient seat of the Romanoffs. It was here that Peter 
the Great, when a boy, played at soldiers, and discovered the old boat still preserved at 
St. Petersburg, and known as the “Grandfather of the Russian Navy.” Koldmenskoé is 
another imperial seat, claiming to be the birthplace ‘of Peter the Great; here, at any rate, 
is the oak-tree under which he was taught to read. Opposite Kossino, on the shore of a large 
lake, stands a church of St. Nicholas. In it is an image of the saint, much reverenced by the 
crowds of pilgrims who flock hither sometimes to the number of 100,000. Ostankino is the 
prettiest. spot near Moscow, and has been a favourite place of sojourn with several of the Czars. 
At Tsaritsino there is a partially completed palace, built by Catherine II. She was dis- 
pleased with the effect, and remarked to the architect that he must surely think that he was 
building a tomb and not a palace. Whercat the poor man was so chagrined that he hanged 
himself on a neighbouring tree. 

‘We must pass over many other sites of interest in this district, and conclude our descrip- 
tion with some reference to the Troitsa Monastery—the “Canterbury of Russia ’’—about a 
two hours’ journey from Moscow, by rail to Sergiefskaya. The foundation of the Troitsa 
Monastery dates from the deliverance of Russia from the hands of the Mongol Tartars, 
mainly by the influence of the clergy and their fortress-monasteries. It was built by St. 
Sergius, who nerved the arm of Prince Demetrius at the decisive battle of the Don, 
in 1888. Upon that terrible field the conflict began with a hand-to-hand fight between 
a Tartar giant.and one of Sergius’s monks, with a coat-of-mail over his habit. Monk 
and Tartar fell dead together. Large grants of land, and wealth in abundance, soon 
came to Sergius and his monastery, but the saint continued to fetch water and cut wood, 
and lead a self-denying, laborious life to the last. But his name is as potent in Russia 
as that of Tell in Switzerland, and now, above the wild forest, rise the towers of his 
fortress-city—enclosing monastery, university, palace, cathedral, and churches, within the 
circuit of its lofty walls. Innumerable pilgrims stream hither from all parts of the empire. 
Monarch after monarch has lavished treasure upon it. At least half of its stately buildings 
were reared by Ivan the Terrible. Twice its sacreg walls were a refuge to Peter the Great, 
fleeing from the insurgent Streltzi. It was once besieged for sixteen months by 30,000 
Poles, who were driven off by the approach of a Russian army. The wicked Empress 
Catherine used to journey hither from Moscow on foot, with all her Court; but she 
arranged for very easy stages of five miles a day, and took care that there should always 
be vessels of Neva-water close at hand for her refreshment. Only the Metropolitan of 
Moscow is considered worthy to be Archimandrite, or Abbot, of Troitsa. The resident 
Hegoumenos, or Prior, lives in a style of princely grandeur. ‘“ Whence do you derive your 
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‘support for all this state?” asked the Emperor Nicholas. The prior answered by pointing 
to the chest into which the pilgrims were ceaselessly dropping their offerings. Immense 
sums have been presented to the State by this monastery in times of war or other peril. 

St. Sergius, dressed in coarse sackcloth, celebrated the first sacraments with a wooden 
chalice ; but after the good man was buried and canonised—for his right to saintship was 
proved not only by his holy life, but by visits paid to him in his cell by the Holy Virgin, 
accompanied by the Apostles Peter and John—wealth increased till the monastery had thirty 
other religious houses subsidiary to it, and possessed 106,000 male serfs. 

The walls are twenty feet thick, and about fifty high, with towers at the angles. 
They enclose ten churches; in the oldest, the Cathedral of the Trinity, is the shrine 
of St. Sergius, constructed of nine hundred and thirty-six pounds of pure silver. There 
are, of course, numerous relics and pictures, frescoes and ornaments, in all these churches. 
A belfry two hundred and ninety feet in height, and accommodating a bell weighing 
sixty-five tons, is a conspicuous object. The sacristy is to most travellers the chief object 
of interest. Amongst its treasures is a twelfth-century copy of the Scriptures, brought 
from Mount Athos. Near the monastery are some noted catacombs, containing cells inhabited 
by human beings fulfilling vows of total seclusion from man and from daylight. About 
three miles off are other catacombs, in which a still more rigorous seclusion is affected, for 
around each cell is a wall of wood completely shutting out the world from the devotee 
within. 

Probably there was never more complete festivity, certainly there was never more 
brilliant display, than attended the Coronation of the Czar, Alexander III., on the 27th of 
May, 1883. In the Cathedral of the Assumption, clad in the gorgeous Imperial mantle of 
cloth of gold and crimson, surrounded by the beauty, valour, rank, and station of all Russia, 
and the representative presence of the chief countries of the world, the Emperor placed 
the crown of gold, enriched with pearls and diamonds of enormous worth, upon his head, 
and—the sceptre in his mght hand, and the globe of empire in his left—took his seat upon 
the throne, monarch of the destinies of ninety millions of his fellow-creatures. 

For a fortnight the festivities were continued; banquets, balls, receptions following 
one another in quick succession. Fétes innumerable were provided for the people, who 
thronged the city by tens of thousands, and the illuminations were such as were never seen. 
before ; ‘towers, domes, battlements, river embankments, spires, dwelling-houses, bridges, 
barracks, and monasteries being thrown into clear and artistic outline by the myriad lamps, 
gas-jets, Bengal lights, and electric hghts, and forming the most magnificent spectacle of 
festal illumination ever witnessed.” 

From those festivities the nation issued mow united than ever, convinced that the 
beginning of an era of fruitful labour and future greatness rested in the firm hand of its 


beloved Czar. 





ROME. 


The Flaminian Way—Piaxzza del Popolo--The Pincio —- Piazza di Spagna—The Spanish Staircaso—House of Keats -Trintta 
de’ Monti—Propaganda Fide—Column of the Immaculate Conception—Bridge and Castle of St. Angelo~St. Peter's 
The Vatican—Corso—The Capitol--Tarpeian Rock --Ara Cwli~Mamertine Prison -Foram Romanum—Arch of Titus 
-The Palatine and Palace of the Ceesars--Cologsseum—Applan Way -Catacomba--Baths of Caracalla—Baallicas and 
Churches—Temple of Vesta -Pantheon~St, John Lateran—The Scala Sanctu—Santa Croce in Gerusalemmo—Santa 
Maria Maggiore—St. Paul Without the Walls—Other Churches--Palaces and Villas--Tho Seven 1ile—Walls and 
Gates—Colleges and Academics~Charitable Institutions—Cemeteries ~The Ghetto-—Population --Modern Aspects of 
the City. 


Rr does net much matter whether we enter Rome hy the 
Appian or the Flaminian Way or by their modern substitute 





-~the network of railways which carry out the saying that 
“All roads Jead to Rome.” For the reminder is not altogether 
incongruous: the great works of ancient and modern engineering 
skill have much in common. There is n° likeness, if not in 
their actual appearance, yet always in the mighty spirit of 
enterprise—the command of physical resources—which is alike 
common to both and unknown to intermediate ages. 





THE ARMS OF ROME. 


In former days the only way by which strangers used to’ 
approach Rome from the north was by the Flaminian Way. Let us, therefore, for con- 
venience of description, imagine ourselves as entering the city by the Porta del Popolo, 
which almost marks the position of the old Flaminian Gate, constructed by the Roman 
censor C. Flaminius, 220 years before Christ: the gate through which the Roman cohorts 
passed to conquer Britain. 

As we pass through the gate, which was constructed in 1561, and embellished by 
Bernini, in honour of the visit of Queen Christina of Sweden, let us look at the inscription 
above the arch—‘To a happy and prosperous entry ””—and accept if as a pleasant augury. 

The Piazza del Popolo is the finest and largest square in Rome. In the centre is a 
magnificent obelisk of red Syenite granite, which was brought from Heliopolis after 
the defeat of Antony, and was sct up in the Circus Maximus, by order of Augustus. 
It 1s about eighty feet in height, is covered with hicroglyphics, and at the four corners 
are lionesses spouting out water. Sixtus V. had it placed in its present position in 1589, 
and he did good service by the act. It was the same Pope—the energetic swineherd and 
gardener’s son of Montalto—who caused the obelisk which had stood in the Circus of 
Nero to be erected in the square of St. Peter’s, and who did so much. for Rome, not 
only in restoring ancient monuments, but in constructing public buildings and streets. 

On entering the Piazza from the Flaminian Way, there are a great number of things 
to observe. To the left of the gate (Porta del Popolo) is the Church of Santa Maria del 
Popolo; towards the west is a wall, with a bright fountain guarded by Neptune and 
Tritons, and on the opposite side of the square a similar structure, with Minerva anid 
river gods. On cither side of this fountain are approaches by terraces to the Pincian 
Hill. From the Piazza three important streets run, “like fingers from the alm of the 
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hand ;” that on the left is the Via del Bubuino, leading to the Piazza di Spagna; that on 
the right the Via di Ripetta, leading to St. Peter’s and the Vatican; and the centre street, 
guarded by two churches, is the famous Corso, leading to the Capitol and the Forum. 

The Church of Santa Maria del Popolo is, like many other churches in Italy, plain 
without, but all glorious within—a perfect museum of sculpture and painting. There are 
tombs of celebrated cardinals; a picture said to be from the pencil of St. Luke, and 
supposed to possess the power of working miracles; and other curiosities. But the most 
interesting thing in the church is the Chigi Chapel, built by Fabio Chigi, better known as 
Pope Alexander VII. The architecture was planned by Raphael; the design of the extra- 
ordinary mosaics on the vaulting of the dome, representing the creation of the heavenly 
bodies, was sketched by him; the beautiful statue of Jonah was modelled by him. This 
is the only place in which Raphael appears in the character of an architect and sculptor. 

Attached to this church is a monastery, tenanted by monks of the Order of St. 
Augustine, the residence of Luther during his famous visit to Rome. He entered the 
eity throngh the Porta del Popolo, and knelt down as soon as he had passed the gate, 
erying with enthusiasm, “I salute thee, O holy Rome!—Rome, venerable through the 
blood and the tombs of the martyrs!’ and then went straightway to this convent, where 
he celebrated mass, And after his Roman experiences he went out through the same 
gate, exclaiming in bitterness, “ Adieu, O city! where everything is permitted but to be 
a good man.” 

The site of the two churches which, as we have said, stand on either side of the 
entrance to the Corso, is supposed to mark the spot where the body of Sulla was publicly 
burnt on the funeral pyre amid the lamentations of Rome, and where the magnificent 
tomb which received his ashes stood. 

At the foot of the Collis Hortorum (Hill of Gardens), now called the Pincio, Nero 
was buried; and in earlier times it was the site of the famous villa of Lucullus, who 
spent. his enormous fortune in the most costly and prodigal entertainments. It was here 
that he gave his celebrated feast to Cicero and Pompey. Later on it was the scene of 
the orgies of the infamous Messalina,-wife of the Emperor Claudius. 

The ascent to the upper platform of the Pincio is by a series of terraced walks, 
adorned with’ statuary and two columns with prows of ships, taken from the ancient 
temple of Venus and Roma. The gardens of the Pincio are not large, but there is not. 
a pleasanter spot in Rome. The grounds are well laid out; the walks are shady, with 
fine trees; flowers and fountains, statuary, and tropical plants abound, and, in addition, 
a band plays in the afternoon, and then all Rome turns out. The “ring” is gay with 
hundreds of carriages, containing the flower of the Roman aristocracy, and hundreds of 
hired vehicles filled with humbler folk, who deligh? to take the air here; while the garden 
paths and the walks between the palms and pines are filled with loungers and pedestrians. 
But the great charm of the Pincio is the magnificent view from the projecting terrace. 
All Rome lies at your feet; and beyond the sea of houses rises the great mass of St. 
Peter’s and the Vatican, nowhere seen to greater advantage than from here. Right and 
left a hundred places of interest may be made out, and the whole is bounded by a chain 
of hills.. From another point of view the eve rests on the beautiful gardens of the 
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Villa Borghese. In former times, before the Pope and cardinals shut themselves up in the 
Vatican, this was a place where the dignitaries of the Church used to assemble; and even 
now it is 8 common saying that you cannot go on the Pincio without meeting a priest there. 

From the Pincio, and from the Piazza del Popolo, it is but a short distance to 
the Piazza di Spagna and the English quarter. We will follow this route first, and 
then return to the Piazza del Popolo, in order to take in turn the other two — 


which lead from this centre. 
The Piazza di Spagna, the centre of the Strangers’ Quarter of Rome, is so named 
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from the palace of the Spanish ambassador, situated in one corner of it. It is one of 
the largest piazzas in Rome, and is paved throughout, but it is of irregular form, and 
the buildings surrounding it, though handsome, have no great architectural merit. In the 
days of Domitian an artificial lake was on this site, where naumachia, or naval battles, took 
place, in the presence of immense audiences seated in a kind of amphitheatre on the 
borders of the lake. 

In the centre of the piazza is a curious fountain in the shape of a boat, erected in 
the time of Urban VIII., from a design by Bernini. The only explanation of this quaint 
and somewhat tasteless fountain is that in a great inundation, in 1598, a barge was stranded 
at this spot, and the Barcaccia, as the boat-fountain is called, commemorates that event. 
On a house in the Via Condotti, close by, a mkt shows the height to wee = water 
rose on that occasion. | 
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From the western side of the Piazza di Spagna ascends the great wide staircase 
known as the Scalinata, or the Spanish Staircase. There are one hundred and thirty steps, 
very ensy of ascent, with broad and commodious landings. At the top of the staircase is 
an obelisk which once adorned the Cireus of Sallust, and was placed there in 1788, the 
bronze cross which crowns it being remarkable as containing, according to the statement 
of Cancellieri, relies of the true crosses of St. Joseph, St. Peter, St. Paul, and others. At 
the back of this obelisk rises the handsome Church of the Trinitd de’? Monti. 

On the steps of the Scalinata picturesque groups may be found—artists’ models waiting 
to be engaged. Among them are peasant girls from their mountain homes, in the costumes 
of the contadini; old men with white beards and capacious cloaks; sprightly boys; shep- 
herds from the Campagna; bag-pipers from the Abruzzi, and others—all of whom are 
familiar from the numberless pictures in which they are represented. 

On the second floor of the first house, on the right hand as you mount the steps 
of the TrinitN de’ Monti, John Keats—in broken health, spirits, and fortune—took up his 
abode. There it was that he wrote his last and finest composition, the “Ode to the Nightin- 
gale,’ whose song, heard in the mind’s ear from among the woods which were then 
putting on their verdure, heralded the revival of nature and the glorious Italian summer he 
was never to share. With that poem, “ most musical, most melancholy,” on his lips, he 
passed away. In keeping with the practice, so worthily observed by the Roman Town 
Council, of marking the dwelling-places of distinguished Itahans or foreigners, a memorial- 
stone has been let into the wall of Keats’s residence, and a double inscription, in English 
and Italian, records the fact that there the poct died. Similar memorial-stones are to be 
found all over the city—here, on the house where Goethe “thought and wrote immortal 
things ;” there, where Adam Mickiewicz organised the Polish legion for the defence of the 
Roman Republic, and so on. 

The Church of the Trinit\ de’ Monti, erected by Charles VIII. in 1495, is a con- 
spicuous feature in all the views of this neighbourhood. Beside it is the Convent: of the 
Nuns of the Sacré Cour, The church contains the celebrated “ Descent from the Cross,’’ 
the masterpiece of Ruicciarelli, commonly known as Daniele di Volterra—a fresco which 
Poussin considered one of the three finest pictures in the world. Claude Lorraine was 
buried in a chapel of this church, but his remains were removed. This is the only church 
in Rome where female voices are to be heard chanting the religious services, and as the 
singing is very sweet, there are always a great number of persons present at sunset on 
Sundays, and on great festivals, to hear the nuns from the adjoining convent, the singers 
themselves being invisible behind a curtain in the organ-loft. “Mendelssohn used to delight 
to drop in here and listen to the vespers. 

The College of the Propaganda Fide, of vast ee and plain massive architecture, was 
begun by Gregory XV. in 1622, and completed by his successor, Urban VIII., and his 
brother, Cardinal Antonio Barberini, from the plans partly of Bernini and Borromini. The 
Propaganda used to share with the Vatican the conduct of the whole Roman Catholic 
world, the former taking the affairs of the Church in Europe under its special care, the 
latter superintending its foreign policy in heathen lands. 
| It is a missionary institution, and its influence is felt to the remotest corners of the ar 
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Pupils of every nationality are educated here—generally about two hundred at a time—who 
return to their own lands, after ordination, to spread the Roman Catholic faith, tho 
cost of their education and support in Rome being paid by the College. Their costume 
is familiar to every visitor to the city, consisting of a long black cassock, edged with red 
and bound with a red girdle, with two bands, representing leading-strings, hanging from the 
shoulders behind. The “congregation” of the college is composed of twenty-five cardinals, 
sixteen of whom are resident in Rome, and they meet to transact business once every month. 

At the beginning of each year a public festival is held in the large hall attached to 
thé college, when students deliver speeches in tlie different languages taught here, and 
take part in musical performances, the score of which is usually composed by the Professor 
of Music in the college. The strange costumes, the differing types of countenance, the 
varying shades of colour, the medley of strange languages, the peculiarities of voice 
and expression, all combine to make the gathering of great interest, and the hall is always 
crowded on these occasions. 

Whatever differences of opinion there may be as to the faith itself, no one can read 
the bold inscription upon the front of the building, “ Collegio di Propaganda Fide,” without 
fecling admiration at the way in which the objects in view have been carried out. When 
other churches were idJe, this church was at work, and from North Pole to South, from 
the rising of the sun to its setting, there is not a region that has not been taken possession 
of by members of this college, and cultivated for the Roman Catholic Church. And in 
all the stories of heroism ever told, there is not a nobler than that of the struggles 
of the students of this collece. a 

The Library is very rich in rare theological works and Oriental MSS.; there is also 
a printing-office, formerly celebrated as the richest in type for foreign languages. From 
this office have gone forth innumerable books and tracts and pamphlets, in all languages, 
and to suit the education of all peoples. There is also a bookseller’s shop connected 
with the establishment, where the publications of the institution may be obtained. 

On the most prominent parts of the exterior of the edifice are sculptured bees, 
the well-known armorial bearings of the Barberini family. “The bees of the Barberini 
carved upon its architectural ornaments are no inapt symbol,” says Hugh Maemillan, “ of 
the spirit and method of working of this busy theological hive, which sends its annual swarms: 
all over the world to gather ecclesiastical honey from every flower of opportunity.” 

In front of this college stands the Column of the Immaculate Conception, of green 
and white marble of Carystus, generally known as cipollino, from the veins of pale green, 
which resemble those of an onion. The column is one of the largest known monoliths, 
being forty-two feet high and five feet in diameter, and is some two thousand years old. 
It was found about a hundrel years ago when digging among the ruins of the Amphi- 
theatre of Statiliuns Augustus, constructed in the reign of Cwsar Augustus, and was 
erected by Pius IX. to commemorate the establishment by Papal bull (in 1854) of the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception. On the summit of the column is a bronze statue 
of the Virgin—a wretched work of art—and beneath are statues of Moses, David, Isaiah, 
and Ezekiel, and some poor bas-reliefs of the incidents connected with the publication | 
of the dogma. © | | 
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Starting again from the Piazza del Popolo, we take the road branching out to the 
right, the Via di Ripetta, and, continuing to the right, arrive at the Ponte St. Angelo, the 
ancient Pons linus, so called from one of the names of the Emperor Hadrian, by whom 
it was built, a.p. 136. The bridge is adorned with statues, and is a noble approach to the 
Castle of St. Angelo—the huge monumental tomb erected by Hadrian for himself and his 
family. When the Goths besieged Rome the tomb was converted into a fortress, and the 
stutues on the summit were hurled down on the besiegers. 

There is a legend that when Gregory the Great was conducting a procession to the 
tomb-fortress, in the year 590, to pray for a cessation of the plague then raging, he 
saw the Archangel Michael sheathing his sword, and from that moment the plague was 
stayed. In commemoration of this miraculous event Boniface IV. erected a chapel on the 
summit of the mole, and a bronze statue of the archangel is still to be seen on the spot 
where Gregory saw the apparition. 

The Castle of St. Angelo has seen many a terrible siege, and is now strongly garrisoned. 
In the prisons are shown the cells in which Beatrice Cenci, Cellini, Cagliostro, and others 
are said to have been confined. Napoleon III. was a prisoner here for a short time after 
the affair of 1830. 

A short distance from here is the goal of ten thousand times ten thousand pious 
pilgrims—the great Church of St. Peter. St. Peter’s as seen from the Pincio realises every 
reasonable expectation, but St. Peter’s as seen from the Piazza in front of it, or anywhere 
near at hand, is undoubtedly disappointing. In the distant view it stands displayed in 
all its harmonious proportions—a marvel of grandeur and beauty—but close at hand the 
drum of the dome is invisible: in short, the nearer you approach the poorer becomes 
the effect, for with each step towards it the dome sinks gradually out of sight. Michael 
Angelo is not to blame for this, but Carlo Maderno, who altered his design from a Greek 
to a Latin cross. Notwithstanding this, the effect of the enormous facade, in the midst 
of its elaborate surroundings, is grand and imposing in the extreme. 

The Piazza di S. Pietro is a vast oval plane, paved with square blocks of lava, and 
crossed at intervals by marble walks; in the centre is a huge Egyptian obelisk, which once 
stood in the Circus of Nero, but was removed by means of rollers, and placed in its present 
position, under Sixtus V., in 1586. On either side are magnificent fountains, with. their 
tall plumes of silvery spray, supplied by the Aqua Paola; and enormous colonnades, built 
by Bernini, sweeping in semi-circles around two sides of the Piazza. These colonnades 
consist of four series of columns in each, of the Doric order, with balustrades, on which. 
are statues. There are in all two ponds and eighty-four columns and two hundred 
and thirty-six statues, cach column being Forty-two feet six inches in height, and each 
statue sixteen feet in height. In the centre of the Piazza are stones indicating the centres 
of the radii of the colonnades, and standing on these, each series of columns appears to 
be but one. These colonnades lead—one to the Basilica, and the other to the Vatican. 
In order to understand the vastness of the space which forms so magnificent an approach 
to St. Peter’s, let the following figures speak for themselves :— 

“The space enclosed by the colonnades measures seven hundred and ninety-four feet 
three inches by seven hundred and fifty-four feet six inches. They form—taking the line 
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round the outsides and joining the ends—an ellipse, measuring nine hundred and thirteen 
feet six inches by seven hundred and fifty-four feet six inches, or two hundred and 
twenty-six feet four inches one way, and one hundred and eighty-nine feet four inches 
the other, larger than the Colosseum. To this area must be added that of the Piazza 
Rusticucci at one extremity, which measures two hundred and sixty-six feet three inches 
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by two hundred and twenty-five feet; and the irregular square in front of St. Peter’s at 
the other, which measures three hundred and seventy-two feet nine inches by three hundred 
and sixty-seven feet six inches.” * 

A broad flight of marble steps, with colossal statues of St. Peter and St. Paul at the 
foot, leads up to the vestibule. Before ascending these to enter the largest church in the 
world, a few particulars may be given of this marvellous building, though it would require 
@ volume to describe it in detail. It stands on the site of the Circus of Nero, the scene 
of the terrible martyrdoms of the Christians, and on the traditional site of the spot 
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wherd St. Peter was buried after his crucifixion on the Janiculum. As early ag the 
year A.D. 106 an oratory was erected here to mark the site of St. Peter's tomb; and 
in the year 319, Constantine, at the suggestion of Pope St. Sylvester, founded a basilica 
on this spot, and worked with his own hands in its construction, by carrying twelve 
baskets of carth in honour of the twelve Apostles. This basilica stood for over a 
thousand years, and then threatening to collapse, Nicholas V. in 1147 determined to. 
erect 2 more magnificent one in its place; but the idea was not put into execution 
till 1506, when Julius IT. laid the foundation-stone of the present church. The first 
architect, Bramante, designed the building on the plan of a Greek cross, but he died while 
the works were in a very early stage of progress. Then Raphael, with two other architects, 
was appointed, by whom Bramante’s design was altered, and a Latin cross substituted. 
These architects died, as did the Popes who appointed them, and for years the works. 
were suspended ; but in the time of Paul III., Michael Angelo, then in his seventy-second 
year, had the superintendence of the work committed to him; and it 1s one of the most 
marvellous events in the career of that marvellous man that in fifteen days he had 
completed a new design, on the plan of a Greek cross. He did not live to complete the 
whole work, but he succeeded in carrying the dome, according to his own design, to its. 
present height. Under other Popes and other architects the work progressed, sometimes 
with extraordinary rapidity, as when Giacomo della Porta, during the pontificate of Gregory 
XIIT., employed six hundred workmen night and day for twenty-two months, and completed 
it, with the exception of the lantern and the portico of the facade. The latter was 
entrusted to Carlo Maderno, who prolonged the nave into the form of a Latin cross, and 
marred the exquisite design of Michael Angelo. 

Fifteen architects succeeded one another in the construction of St. Peter’s during the 
pontificates of twenty-eight Popes, and during a period of one hundred and seventy-six years ; 
or, including the colonnades erected by Bernini, and the sacristy consecrated by Pius VI. in 
1784, three hundred and thirty-four years. According to the calculation of Carlo Fontana, 
the cost, exclusive of 405,153 pounds of bronze used in constructing the chair of St. Peter 
and the confessional, amounted to about eleven millions of our money. 

The following figures may be of imterest. The space occupied by the buildings is 
240,000 square feet. The facade is three hundred and seventy-two feet broad and one hundred 
and fifty-four high, ornamented by eight columns ninety-three feet high, and crowned with 
thirteen statues, nineteen feet high, of our Lord and the Apostles. The vestibule 1s two 
hundred and thirty-five feet long, forty-two wide, and sixty-six high. The length, from the 
statues of Constantine and Charlemagne in the wings of this atrium, is four hundred and 
sixty-six feet. The interior of the basilica is six hundred and nineteen feet long, and from the 
floor to the summit of the cross four hundred and fifty y-three feet. The number of columns, 
within and without, including the colonnade, is seven hundred and fifty-six, of which two 
hundred and forty-five are in the interior; the number of statues, three hundred and ninety-six. 
“There are forty-six altars and one hundred and twenty-one lamps, the greater number of 
which are always kept burning. One hundred and thirty-two Popes have been interred here, 
counting from St. Peter to Gregory XVI.” The sum annually expander in ‘Keeping the 
building in repair is 80,000 scudi, or £6,300 sterling. | 
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The impression produced on the mind of the beholder on entering the nave has been given 
a hundred times over, and iv a hundred different ways. One sees it like some great work of 
nature rather than the work of man, unparalleled im beauty and of surpassing splendour ; 
another sees a noble work desecrated by vanity and ambition; im one it inspires reverential 
awe and worship, in another it gives the impression of a pantheon rather than of a Christian 
church ; one secs in it a place in which the soul may find a heaven, another sees “the angels 
in the baptistery enormous giants; the doves, colossal birds of prey.” One feels that it is o 
place in which every Christian heart can find rest and satisfaction ; to another it appears “like 
an apotheosis of the popedom rather than a glorification of Christianity and its doctrines.” 

Whatever other feeling may impress the visitor on first entering St. Peter's, there is one 
which is universally felt : it is the failure to recognise the real magnitude of the edifice ; nor can 
the mind be disabused of the idea that the church is only of ordinary size until the eye has 
accustomed itself to take in the immensity of the whole by careful examination of different 
parts. For instance, the cherubs supporting the fonts for holy water appear to be but models 
of little children; standing beside them, however, they are found to be larger than ordinary 
srrown-up people. There are ledges and ornaments on the pilasters which the guides take 
pleasure in asking if you think you can reach, and the visitor unhesitatingly replies in. the 
affirmative ; but on nearing the object, he finds it is as high again as he anticipated. It is by 
such devices as these that the colossal size of the building is estimated, but it is a controverted 
point whether or not it is a radical defect in architecture to need such aids. On the floor of 
the nave there are stars indicating tle length of the building as compared with others: viz., 
St. Peter’s itself, 619 feet; St. Paul’s, London, 516% feet; Duomo, Florence, 495 feet ; 
Milan Cathedral, 445 feet; St. Petronio, Bologna, 440 fect; St. Sophia, Constantinople, 
364 feet, &e. 

On the right side of the nave is the celebrated bronze statue of St. Peter, whose extended 
foot has been kissed by generations of worshippers until it is worn out of shape. It is asserted 
by antiquarians, and others, that this is a statue of Jupiter adapted to its present purpose, the 
symbolical key being placed in one hand and a halo over the head. One thinks of the joke of 
Dean Swift, that the only difference between the ancient and the modern city was that the 
one was the worship of Jupiter and the other the worship of Jew Peter. It is curious how 
the Roman Catholic Church has always had the knack of adapting what it finds to its own 
purpose ;—this statue, for example, is only a transformed statue of Jupiter, executed in the 
worst days of paganism; the Column of the Immaculate Conception was an unfinished column 
of an amphitheatre, and lay for centuries in neglect, till Pius IX. found a use for it, to com- 
memorate a dogma; and the very chair of St. Peter has carvings on the back representing 
the labours of Hercules, and an inscription in Arabic proclaiming that “there is but one 
God, and Mohammed is his prophet! ” 

Standing beside the statue of St. Peter, one of the finest, or perhaps the finest view of the 
dome is obtained, but it is impossible to convey any idea in writing of the magnificence of this 
etupendous vault; it is useless to give the measurements or other details. ‘The cupola,” says 
Forsyth, “is glorious, viewed in its design, its altitude, or even its decorations ; viewed either 
as a whole or as a part, it enchants the eye, it satisfies the taste, it expands the soul. The 
very air seems to eat up all that is harsh or colossal, and leaves us nothing but the sublime to — 
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feast on—a sublime peculiar as the genius of the immortal architect, and comprehensible only 
on the spot.” | 

Running round the base of the dome, in large mosaic letters, is the proud inscription : 
Tn es Petrus, et super hance petram edificabo ecclestam meam et tibe dato claves regni celorum. 

Under the centre of the dome is the grand baldacchino (designed by Bernini and made 
from bronze taken from the Pantheon) covering the high altar at which the Pope alone can 
celebrate mass. In front of the altar is a sunken space, surrounded by a circular balustrade 
of marble, to which a double flight of steps descends ; this is the Confession of St. Peter, leading 
through magnificent gilt bronze gates to the shrine in which the remains of the great Apostle 
are said to repose, immediately under the high altar. Eighty-nine lamps are suspended from 
the balustrade, and are kept burning day and night. The floor of the Confession is supposed 
to be identical with the oratory erected by St. Anacletus, fifth Bishop of Rome; and here, 
kneeling in the attitude of prayer, is the exquisite marble statue of Pius VI.—one of the finest 
works of Canova. 

In the Tribune is the great symbolical chair of Peter, enclosing the one in which it is said 
the Apostle and some of his immediate successors sat. It is supported by four colossal figures 
(17 feet 9 inches in height) of four Fathers of the Church—St. Augustine and St. Ambrose of 
the Latin, St. Chrysostom and St. Athanasius of the Greek. 

In making the cireuit of the Basilica, innumerable monuments, altars, chapels, pictures, 
and mosaics are to be met with on every hand; but when it is remembered that no fewer than 
one hundred and thirty-two Popes have been buried here, and that the church contains forty- 
six altars und three hundred and ninety-six statues, it will be seen that it is not possible to 
enumerate them in detail. There are but few good pictures in St. Peter’s, the principal ones 
having been removed to the Vatican, and their places filled by copies in mosaic. The Sacristy, 
Treasury, and Archives are rich in works of art, in jewels and vestments, and in ancient MSS., 
while in the subterranean churebes there is a large collection of curiosities. 

The great ecclesiastical ceremonies in St. Peter’s are celebrated with much pomp and 
circumstance. It is here that the coronation of the new Pope always takes place; and here 
he celebrates bigh mass in person at Christmas, Easter, and on the Festival of St. Peter 
and St. Paul. On Palm Sunday, and ou certain other festivals, the Pope is borne in pro- 
cession round the church, his attendants carrying immense fans of peacocks’ feathers. At 
the Purification of the Virgin he blesses candles, which are distributed to the devout. On 
Palm Sunday he receives the homage of the assembled cardinals, habited in violet robes. 
Immediately afterwards his Holiness consecrates the palms, and, assisted by one of the 
cardinal deacons, distributes them, first to the cardinals, then to the archbishops and 
bishops, the corps diplomatique, the canons of St. gPeter’s, and the heads of the different 
religious orders, and last of all to military officers and such private individuals as have 
obtained permission from the Major-domo to receive them—for whom uniform or evening 
dress is le rigueur. A procession is then formed, and the Pope, raised aloft on the 
shoulders of men, is carried round the church, followed by all who have received the 
palms. 
- There was no finer sight of its kind to be seen in the world than the illumination 
of St. Peter’s on Easter Day—discontinued, however, since 1870. In a moment there was 
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a sudden burst of radiance from the ball, and an instantaneous meteor-like flash over the whole 
cupola, the long lines of lamps bringing out into vivid relief its gigantic masses, and 
exquisite proportions—every column, cornice, and frieze, the bands of the dome, and all the 
details of the building, from the base of the columns of the facade to the summit of the 
cross, being lit up with lines of hght. Four hundred men, who had previously received 
the sacrament, were employed in the hazardous work of lighting the lamps; and so rapid 
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were they, that the illumination of the whole fagade and dome was often completed in 
less than twenty seconds. 

The Vatican, the palace of the Popes, and the most extensive palace in the world, 
is entered at the extremity of the right colonnade of the Piazza of St. Peter. Passing 
the Swiss Guard-—— whose extraordinary costume is said to have been designed by 
Michael Angelo, and is more extravagant than that of the Beefeaters at the Tower of 
London—the Scala Regia, a magnificent staircase by Bernini, is- ascended, and then o 
further staircase leads to the famous Sixtine Chapel, so named after Pope Sixtus IV, 
who caused it to be built in 1473. It is an oblong building, one hundred and. forty- 
six feet long by fifty feet wide, and appears at first sight to be disproportionately high. 
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It has sixteen windows, by no means beautiful, and the effect of the interior is greatly 
marred by a screen enclosing the space set apart for religious solemnities. No one has 
time, however, to think of these drawbacks, as the eye fixes at once on the great masterpieces 
of art enshrined here. The walls and ceiling are covered with the most magnificent series 
of frescoes the world has ever scen. Those on the walls are by eminent artists of the 
fifteenth century, and represent scenes from the life of Moses on one side of the chupel, 
and scenes from the life of Christ on the other; “so that,” as Lanzi says, “the Old Law 
might be confronted with the New, the type by the Person typified.”” Above these and 
between the windows, is a series of portraits of twenty-eight Popes; and below, the walls 
are painted in imitation of drapery, and were intended to be covered with the tapestries executed 
from the cartoons of Raphael. 

But the glory of the Sixtine Chapel is the ceiling, covered with the creations of the 
genius of Michael Angelo, who, at the request of Julius II., undertook the work, and 
completed it in the incredibly short space of twenty months. The idea of this master- 
piece is the Preparation of the World for the Advent of Christ. The ceiling is divided 
into nine compartments or pictures; on its arched sides are marvellous pictures of 
prophets and sibyls in earnest contemplation, surrounded by angels and genii; and in 
the spandrils, and in the arches above the windows, beautiful groups representing the 
ancestors of the Saviour in calm expectation. “It is evident at the first glance that no 
one but an architect and a painter could have conceived the architectural decorations, 
which form, as it were, a framework for the principal subjects. No language can exaggerate 
the grandeur and majesty of the figures, which are subservient to the general plan, and 
carry out the sublime idea which presides over it, even in the minutest detail.” 3 

Tiere is no finer memorial chapel of.a great artist in the world than this. Michael 
Angelo was forty years of age when he did it—in the ripeness of his strength. He had 
brought assistants from Florence to help him, but, unable to bear what seemed to him 
their bungling, he dismissed them all, and destroying their work, shut himself up, and 
working in solitude and secrecy, set himself to this gigantic task, which he completed, it 
is said, in twenty-two months. 

There was wonderful inspiration in the labours of this extraordinary man, in whom 
all gifts and graces seemed to centre. When he undertook the restoration of St. Peter’s 
he said he would take the old Pantheon and “suspend it in air,’ and he did what he said, 
although he did not live to see the cathedral completed. Some idea of the way in which 
he worked may be gathered from the words of an eye-witness, Blaise de Vigenere: “I can 
say,” he says, “that I have seen Michael’ Angelo at the age of sixty, and with a body 
announcing weakness, make more chips of marble # about in a quarter of an hour than 
would three of the strongest young sculptors in an hour—a thing almost incredible to 
him who has not beheld it. He went to work with such impetuosity and fury of manner 
that I feared almost every moment to see the block split into pieces. It would seem as if, 
inflamed by the idea of greatness which inspired him, this great man attacked with a 
species of fury the marble which concealed the statue.” 

~ On the end wall of the Sixtine Chapel is the large fresco of the Last Judgment, com- 
menced under Clement VII., when Michael Angelo was sixty years of age, and completed 
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in the reign of Paul III., after seven years of labour and study. In the centre of the picture 
the Saviour is represented as in the act of condemning the wicked; on His night hand 
are the Virgin, saints, and martyrs; on the left are the condemned, being dragged to 
punishment by devils, while below are angels sounding the trumpets, and Charon sending 
out of his boat those he has just ferried across the Styx. ‘In the extreme corner, on the 
right, is the portrait of Messer Biagio of Cesena, whom Michael Angelo placed in_ hell 
and painted with asses’ ears, for having criticised his work.” | 

The fresco has been much injured by the smoke of lamps used in the religious ceremonies, 
which, until a few years ago, were held here with great. pomp, especially in Holy Week, 
when the Aliserere was sung on three of the afternoons, and was famous throughout the 
world as the most effective thing in religious performances. 

Among the wonders of the Vatican, are the Stanze of Raphael, each stanza (or room) 
containing some of the masterpieces of the great artist in freseo, commenced when he was in 
his twenty-fifth year; and all of them familiar to lovers of art by their reproduction in many 
forms. The Loggie of Raphael are open balconies round the courtyard of the Vatican, with 
arcades in which are pictures by the pupils of Raphael, painted from the designs and under the 
direction of the master. 

In the picture-gallery are only a few works, but they are of world-wide celebrity, the 
most famous being Raphael’s masterpiece, the Transfiguration—his last: work, left unfinished 
at his death, the lower part being completed by Giulio Romano. When the great artist was 
Jaid in state, this picture was placed at the head of the bed, and was carried in the proces- 
sion which accompanied his remains to the grave. This is said to be the finest picture in 
the world. 

In the same room with the Transfiguration are two others, not only the gems of the 
Vatican collection, but among the finest works in existence—namely, the Communion of St. 
Jerome, by Domenichino—painted for the Ara Celi, but, not being approved by the monks, 
consigned to a lumber-room urtil rescued by Poussin—and the Madonna da Foligno, by 
Raphael. 

Wonderful as are the pictures in the Vatican, the sculptures are not less so; the Apollo 
Belvedere is the chief glory of the collection—“a marvel of the unsurpassed excellence of the 
great sculptors of antiquity.” Here, too, is the famous group of Laocoon, the Mercury of 
the Belvedere, and a vast number of celebrated antiques. In the Museo Chiaramonti alone, the 
collection comprises thirty sections containing upwards of seven hundred sculptures in marble. 

The library possesses twenty-four thousand MSS. and about fifty thousand printed 
books; the Etruscan and Egyptian Museums are full of antiquities both rich and rare; and 
the tapestries of Raphael, executed from the cartoons which are now in the South Kensington 
Museum, are marvellous, even in their decay. 


Returning again to the Piazza del Popolo, let us now fullow the Corso—the principal 
street in Rome, upwards of a mile in length—in the line of the ancient Flaminian Way. 
As we pass along we shall notice the handsome shops, and, if it be towards evening, the 
ceaseless throng of pedestrians and the string of carriages filling up all the roadway. 

Almost every house in the Corso has a balcony; many have balconies over balconies on 
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every storey ; and in the time of the Carnival, when the road is strewn with sand for the 
horse-race which concludes the festival, every balcony is filled with eager spectators, and the 


effect is remarkably striking. 
The Corso in ancient times connected the Capitol with the Via Flaminia, and was 


spanned by four triumphal arches, all of which have disappeared; now it leads only to 
the Piazza di Venezia, stopping short at. no great point of historical interest, instead of 
leading, as it should, to the very steps of the Capitol. 
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The Corso, and the streets to the right and left of it, abound in studios, and are full of 


memortals of artists and authors, living and dead. 


Here is the studio of John Gibson, close 


by an unfinished work of Michael Angelo; at No. 18, gtoethe lived and wrote while in Rome ; 


here Thomas Crawford modelled his “ Flora” 


wrought. 


; here, where bas-reliefs are in the wall, Canova 
At No. 151 is the house of Bernini, with a statue of Truth in the entrance. 


At intervals along the Corso there are interesting modern churches and public buildings, 


and, here and there, traces of ancient works and memorials of ancient times. 


In the Via 


dei Pontefici, to the right of the Corso, are the ruins of the Mausoleum of Augustus, now 
It was founded by Augustus in the year 28 B.c., and here were 
buried Marcellus, son of Octavia, the sister of Augustus; Marcus Agrippa, his son-in-law ; 


used as an open-air circns ! 
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Octavia, his sister, whose body was carried to the tomb by Tiberius, afterwards Emperor. Here, 
in a.D. 14, the body of the great Augustus was burnt on so huge a pyre that his widow, 
Livia, watched it for five days and nights before it was cool enough to collect the imperial 
ashes. Germanicus; Drusus, son of Tiberius; Livia, the widow of Augustus; the Emperors 
Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, Nerva—all were buried in this place, where an open-air circus 
amuses the young Romans of to-day. The Mausoleum was rifled by Alaric in a.p, 409; then 
it was turned into a fortress, and finally it fell into ruin, but in 1354 it once more became the 





STATUE OF MARCUS AURELIUS. 


scene of another cremation, when the body of Rienzi, the great Tribune, was brought here, 
after hanging for two days in front of the Church of St. Marcellus, and was burnt in a fire 
of dry thistles till it was reduced to ashes. 

Passing the Church of 8. Carlo, the national church of the Lombards, the Via 
Fontanella leads to the magnificent Palazzo Borghese, containing the best private collection 
‘of pictures in Rome, and interesting as the residence of members of the Borghese family 
from the time of the great Borghese Pope, Paul V. Close by the Palazzo Bernini, to which 
we have already referred, is the Church of 8S. Lorenzo, containing the tomb of Nicholas 
Poussin and the celebrated Crucifixion, by Guido Reni, said by Robert Browning to be 
““seeond to nought observable in Rome.” At the corner of the Piazza Colonna is the 
magnificent Palazzo Chigi, and in the centre of the square is the fine Antonine Column, covered. 

102 — 
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from base to summit with bas-reliefs representing the conquests of the Marcomanni; while at 
the back of the Piazza Colonna is the Piazza di Monte Citorio, wherein is situated the 
Chamber of Deputies to the Italian Parliament, the centre of the piazza being occupied 
by an obelisk brought from Heliopolis by Augustus. 

Turning out from the Corso, where it has been widened, and is called the Piazza Sciarra. 
—after the Palazzo Sciarra-Culonna, the handsomest palace in the Corso,—the Fountain 
of Trevi, the grandest of the many fountains in Rome, is reached. It is a mass of statuary 
and artificial rock, and the water, which is supplied by the Aqua Virgine, first brought into. 
Rome by Marcus Agrippa, is the brightest and most wholesome and refreshing in the eity, 
and comes rushing and tumbling over ledges of rock and from the mouths and nostrils of 
stone monsters in prodigious quantities, pouring itself into a huge marble basin—“ an artificial 
lake, on which a boat might float and make mimic voyages.”?’ The background of the 
fountain is a great palace-front with niches in which are statues of Felicity, Salubrity, and 
the Four Seasons, and bas-reliefs ; and in the centre below, is the mammoth figure af Oceanus. 
on a car drawn by two sea-horses and led by Tritons. 

A series of churches is to be found in this neighbourhood; one, the Church of the 
Caravita, belonging to the Jesuits, and noted for its horrible Lenten “ flagellation” services ; 
another, the Church of S. Marcellus, on the site of the house before which the body of the 
Tribune, Rienzi, after his murder on the steps of the Capitol, was hung up by the feet for two 
days as a mark for the rabble to throw stones at. But the most interesting of all is the 
Church of Santa Mania in Via Lata, said to be built upon the site of “ his own hired house ” in 
which St. Paul “dwelt two whole years.” ‘It was here that he converted Onesimus, that he 
received the presents of the Philippians bought by Epaphroditus; it was here that he wrote 
to Philemon, to Titus, to the inhabitants of Philippi and of Colosse ; it was here that he 
preached devotion to the Cross with that glowing eagerness, with that startling eloquence 
which gained fresh power from contest and which inspiration rendered sublime.” It was here 
that his friends and disciples came—Onesiphorus of Ephesus, Epaphras of Colosse, Timothy, 
Hermas, Aristarchus, Marcus, Demas, and Luke, the beloved physician. Three rooms in the 
present basement of the church are shown as the actual rooms in which he taught and 
ministered, and it is stated that in this house also St. Luke wrote the Acts of the Apostles 
and painted a portrait of the Virgin Mary. 

Near to this church is the Collegio Romano, formerly under the superintendence of 
the Jesuits, containing the Kircherian Museum, in which, among many Christian antiquities, 
Roman coins, and curiosities, 1s a piece of a wall discovered on the Palatine, in one of the 
chambers occupied as guard-rooms by the Pretorian troops. It is a caricature, roughly scratched, 
of a human figure nailed to the cross, with the head Ofpan ass, and hy the side two men in the 
attitude of worsbip, while underneath is a rude, mis-spelt and ungrammatical inscription, 
“‘ Alexamenos prays to his god.” It is just such a work as might be done to-day by street- 
boys in times of political or religious agitation, and there can be no doubt that this is a 
caricature by one of the Pretorian guard ridiculing the faith of a Christian comrade. 

Passing the enormous Palazzo Doria, and the almost equally enormous Palazzo Colonna 
—both containing wonderful treasures of art—and only glancing at the Church of the Santi 
Apostoli—namely, St. Philip and St. James the Less, whose traditional graves are here—we 
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reach the end of the Corso, known as the Ripresa dei Barberi on account of the horses which 
run in the races during the Carnival being caught here in large folds of drapery let down 
across the street to prevent their dashing themselves to pieces against the opposite wall. Here 
the vast Palazzo di Venezia, the residence of the Austrian Ambassador, intervenes, and in 
order to reach the Capitol we must make our way through unimportant side-streets. 

There is one shop in the Corso which ought to set every one thinking who secs it. It is 
a Depdt of the Bible Society—the whole window filled with copies of the Italian version of 
the Scriptures, spread open, one at this page and one at another, so that he who runs may 
read. Here the whole of the New Testament may be purchased for less than threepence, 
and a separate Gospel for less than a penny. It is not many years since that a Bible 
was a perilous possession in Rome. Prior to the Italian occupation no assembly of heretics 
was permitted within the city ; now there is a considerable number of Protestant places of 
worship, with schools attached, where children are taught from the Scriptures. 

In glancing thus roughly at only a few of the many objects of interest in a walk along 
the Corso, it will be obvious that they crowd upon us in a manner which renders description 
in detail quite impossible. And not the Corso alone, but almost every street in Rome has 
churches, galleries, and public buildings which are full of interest to artist, archeologist, 
historian, and general student. 

Five minutes’ walk from the Corso—the gayest street of modern Rome—we stand on 
the threshold of ancient Rome, among the ruins and reminiscences of classical antiquity. 

Three approaches lead to the Capitoline Hill: to the right, a winding road ; to the left, 
the flight of one hundred and twenty-five steps leading to the Church of the Ara Cali; and 
in the middle, asphalte stairs. Ascending these, some water-spouting lions are pussed ; statues 
of the sons of Constantine adorn the balustrade; the first ancient milestone of the Appian Way 
is seen, and at the summit are the celelrated groups of Castor and Pollux. The piazza at the 
head of this stairway is the Piazza del Campidoglio—the Intermontium, where Brutus addressed 
the populace after the murder of Julius Cesar. In the centre 1s the famous bronze statue 
of Marcus Aurelius—once standing in the Forum near the Arch of Septimius Severus—the 
“most majestic representation of the kingly character the world has ever seen,” according 
to Hawthorne, and the only perfect ancient equestrian statue in existence. Beyond this statue 
is the Palace of the Senators, with handsome flights of steps on either side designed by Michael 
Angelo, and in the centre a fountain with river gods and a sitting statue of Minerva as Rome. 
In the Campanile is the great bell of Viterbo, which is only rung to convoke the Senators, and 
to announce the opening of the Carnival and the death of a Pope. This Palace occupies one 
side of the piazza, and the other two sides are filled by the Palazzo dei Conservatori on the left, 
or west, and the Capitoline Museum of Sculpture on the right, or east. It is in the latter that 
the world-famed “ Dying Gladiator,” the Venus of the Capitol, the “ Boy extracting a Thorn 
from his Foot;” the bronze Wolf, said to be the wolf described by Cicero as having been 
struck by lightning; the Antinous of the Capitol; the Faun of Praxiteles, on which the story 
of “Transformation” by Hawthorne is founded, and many other celebrated works of art 
ate to be found; while in the Palace of the Conservatori are the Protomoteca—a suite of 
eight rooms filled with busts of eminent Italians—and the picture gallery. 

Standing on the height of the Capitol, we have on one hand the Tarpeian Rock, gad on 
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the other the Church of Ara Coli, believed to be the site of the famous Temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus. ‘The Tarpeian Rock, from whence traitors were hurled, taking the famous leap 
that “cured all ambition,” is not so horrible a precipice now as it was in the brave days of 
old, the bottom having been filled up with buildings and débris, but it is still steep enough 
to inspire dread, even though it is approached through a pleasant garden, with wild flowers 
growing in profusion on the fatal edge, and ferns and forget-me-nots peeping out from crannies 
in the cliff. The Church of Ara Cwli—so named from a legend that Augustus erected an altar 
here to Christ with the inscription, “ Ara Primogeniti Dei ””—is in many respects one of the 
most curious and interesting in Rome, and certainly the interior is one of the most picturesque. 
It is made up of any number of styles of architecture, and is as much a museum of curiosities 
asachureh. The floor is of the ancient mosaic known as Opus Alexandrinum, broken up by 
monumental slabs with worn-out inscriptions and effigies almost obliterated; the nave is 
separated from the aisles by twenty-two columns of varying size and material, taken from 
ancient edifices; the walls of the chapels are covered with rare frescoes ; and the transepts are 
full of curious monuments. In the Holy Chapel is the altar marking the spot where it is 
said the altar of Augustus was erected to the First-born of God; in the chapel dedicated 
to Saint Anthony of Padua, a quaint variety of ex-votos adorn the walls, placed there 
by pious people who have escaped every deadly peril conceivable to life and limb through 
the good offices of the saint. In the chapel of the Presepio, only open at Christmas time, 
there is a set-scene which is then exhibited, of the Nativity, all the figures being life-size, 
and then the celebrated Bambino forms part of the show. At other times it is only to be 
seen upon application to the authorities of the church. Jl Santissimo Bambino (the Most 
Holy Child) is a wooden doll, about two feet high, said to have been carved from olive-wood 
from the Mount of Olives, crowned with a gold crown resplendent with emeralds, rubies, 
and diamonds, and rebed in swaddling clothes literally covered with precious stones. The 
Bambino 1s alleged to have worked many miracles, and is still employed for that purpose 
when all human aid is failing or has failed. It is taken in a state-carriage to see patients, 
and the people in the streets, if they be decently devout, uncover their heads and kneel 
as it passes. The great festival of the Bambino is celebrated annually in the presence of 
a vast assembly, when the priests take the doll to the head of the great stair-way leading up 
to the church, and, amid the crash of music, the waving of censers, and the hum of voices, the 
Bambino is raised above the head of the priest, when every head is uncovered, every knee is 
bent, the soldiers on duty present arms, and the Bambino is worshipped, as Mr. Hobart 
Seymour says, “us if the Eternal Jelovah were visibly present in the image,” and “ with 
idolatry as gross as any that was ever found in Pagan Rome.” | 

Numberless associations crowd on the memory agd imagination while standing in this 
Church of Ara Celi. “It was here that Romulus, in the grey dawning of Rome, built the 
temple of Jupiter Feretrius. Here the spo/ia opima were deposited. Here the triumphal 
processions of the emperors and generals ended. Here the victors paused before making their 
vows, until from the Mamertine prisons below the message came to announce that their 
‘noblest prisoner and victim—while the clang of their triumph and his defeat rose ringing in 
his ears, as the procession ascended the steps—had expiated with death the crime of being the 
enemy of Rome. On the steps of Ara Coli, nineteen centuries ago, the first great Cesar 
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climbed on his knees after his first triumph. At their base, Rienzi, the last of the Roman 
tribunes, fell; and if the tradition of the church is to be trusted, it was on the site of the 
present high altar that Augustus erected [as has already been stated} the ‘ Ara Primogeniti 
Dei,’ to commemorate the Delphic prophecy of the coming of our Saviour. Standing on 
a spot so thronged with memories, the dullest imagination takes fire. The forms and scenes 
of the past rise from their graves and pass before us, and the actual and the visionary are 
mingled together in strange poetic confusion.”* It was in this church that Gibbon sat 
musing on the evening of the 15th October, 1764, when there flashed across his mind his 
first idea of writing “The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 

The Mamertine Prison, excavated from the solid rock under the Capitol, is entered 
through a church which is reached by descending the steps by the Palace of the Senators in 
the Piazza Campidoglio. The dungeon, constructed by Ancus Martius and described by Livy 
and Sallust, consists of two chambers, one below the other, with a circular opening through 
which the condemned were precipitated. A modern staircase leads to these dungeons, which 
are constructed of huge blocks of tufa without cement; and, standing in the lower chamber, 
‘black, stealthy, stagnant and naked,” there is no doubt that we stand where Jugurtha was 
starved to death; where the accomplices of Catiline were strangled; where the gallant 
Vercingetorix was put to death by order of Julius Cwsar; where Sejanus was executed, and 
where Simon Bar-Gioras, the last defender of Jerusalem, suffered during the triumph of Titus. 
It was here too, according to tradition, that the Apostles St. Peter and St. Paul were bound. 
The pillar to which they were bound is shown, and also the well of water which sprang up in 
order that they might baptise the gaolers, and an indentation in the wall made by the head 
of St. Peter; all of which things may be taken for what they are worth. Few will care 
much for such details apart from the great fact that St. Paul was twice a prisoner in Rome, 
and that it is at least not improbable that he was imprisoned here. If so it was from this 
sickening and gloomy vault that the aged man wrote to Timothy, “Iam now ready to be 
offered, and the time of my departure is at hand. I have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith: henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me at that day.” | 

As we descend from the Capitol the ruins of Ancient Rome lie at our fect. ‘“ Before you 
is the Palatine, where Romulus stood ; beneath you are the Cyclopean walls and the rock-hewn 
dungeon of one of the villages out of which the Empire sprang. On yonder hills Hannibal 
encamped. Through those gates marched the legions which conquercd the world. There runs 
the Via Sacra, along which the victorious generals passed in triumph. The Forum, in which 
crowds hung upon the eloquence of Cicero, and the spot where Ceesar fell pierced with wounds, 
is before us. There stretches the Appian Way, trodden by the fect of a prisoner from 
Jerusalem who was to win for his Master a nobler victory, and for himself a more imperishable 
crown, than Romans ever knew. That vast pile is the Colosseum, where Christians were flung 
to the lions, and gave their blood to be the seed of the Church. The Campagna around us is 
hollowed into catacombs, in which they laid down their dead to rest in peace. There stands the 
arch where Titus passed, bearing the spoils of the Temple. Baths, temples, palaces, basilicas 
attest the splendour of the Empire, and mark its decline and ruin.” ¢ toe 

| @ Story, ‘Roba di Roma.” + “Italian Pictures.” 
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We can but pass on, noting the principal objects of interest as we go. To our left 
is the Arch of Septimius Severus, built in the year a.p. 204, its bas-reliefs illustrating the 
victories of that Emperor in the East. Every inch of ground around here 1s full of associations ; 
there is the site of the Rostrum where the head of Octavius was placed, and the head and 
hands of the murdered Cicero. (“The assassins cut off his head and hands,” says Plutarch, ‘and 
carrying them to Rome, presented them to Anthony, who had them fixed up in the Rostra in 
the Forum.” Cicero was killed on the 7th December, 43 5.c.) Here, in the area of the 
comitium, grew the fig-tree under which Romulus and Remus were suckled by the wolf. There 
is the Vuleanal, where Brutus sat unmoved and saw his two sons beaten and beheaded. Thera 
are the ruins of the Temple of Concord, in which Cicero convoked the Senate, 63 B.c., and 
uttered his second oration against Catiline. Those three exquisite columns are all that is left 
of the magnificent Temple of Vespasian, erected by Titus to his deified father. That massive 
wall was part of the Tabularium, the “ Great Record Office of Ancient Rome.” Those eight 
Tonic columns form part of the Temple of Saturn, where from the most ancient times the 
State Treasury was established. Between this temple and that of Vespasian, is the Colonnade 
of the Twelve Gods, a low range of columns representing the school of Xanthus, and used 
by the public scribes and notaries. Now, looking towards the Via Sacra, as it runs in the 
direction of the Arch of Titus, we have directly in front of us the Column of Phoeas, 
erected in honour of that tyrant in a.p. 608, and called by Byron “the nameless column with 
a buried base.” To the right is the Basilica Julia, commenced by Julius Caesar and finished 
by Augustus, who dedicated it in honour of his daughter. Beyond it are three magnificent 
Corinthian columns of Parian marble, the remains of the Temple of Castor and Pollux, 
erected after the decisive victory gained at Lake Regillus. “ Here costly sacrifices were 
always offered on the ides of July, at the anniversary of the battle of Regillus, after 
which the Roman knights, richly clothed, crowned with olive, and bearing their trophies, rode 
past it in military procession, starting from the Temple of Mars, outside the Porta Capena.” * 

Passing by many square brick pedestals marking ancient foundations, and many interest- 
ing fragments which have been invaluable to archeologists in determining ancient sites and 
closing for ever modern controversies, we make our way to the Church of S. Lorenzo in 
Miranda, built into the Temple of Faustina, of which the portico, formed by ten monolith 
columns of Carystian marble, and a part of the marble cornice, as well as the walls of the 
cella, are still entire. The temple was dedicated to the Empress Faustina by Antoninas, 
A.D. 138, and is known to have been a collegiate church in the time of Martin V., 
who in 1430 gave it to the Confraternity of Apothecaries. All that remains of the 
once famous Temple of Vesta is an almost shapceless mass of concrete. It was founded by 
Numa Pompilius, and was “the abode of the vestal virgins during life and after death ; 
the shrine in which they preserved the Palladium, veiled from sacrilegious eyes; and where, 
typical of the social hearth of the Roman people, they kept the sacred fire for ever 
burning.” t Adjoming this was in all probability the Regia, or Royal Palace, where Julius 
Cesar lived; from whence he went out to meet his death; where his wife Calpurnia, in 
her.frenzy of grief, rushed forward to receive his dead body; and where, in front of the - 
Palace, his remains were burned. The Church of SS. Cosma and Damiano, two Arabian 
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physicians who suffered under Diocletian, is made up of parta of ancient temples, and 
contains many relics, as well as some extremely interesting sixth-century mosaics. Beyond 
it, three colossal arches and other mammoth parts reveal enough to allow a guess as to 
what the Basilica of Constantine, standing on the site of the Temple of Peace, must 
have been. An ascent may be made to the summit of the ruin, from whence the best 
panorama of ancient Rome may be seen. Every object of interest from the Capitol to 
the Colosseum, the Palatine, with the ruins of the Imperial Palaces, and all the seven 
hills of Rome, are seen. And, 
standing here at the end of the 
Forum, it is interesting beyond 
expression to look upon the be- 
wildering maze of ruins, over- 
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cial proceedings, commercial nego- 
tiations and public amusements, 
and witnessed “the legal and 
political development of every 
possible phase of public life.” 

Almost immediately opposite 
the Basilica of Constantine is 
the Arch of Titus. After the 
destruction of Jerusalem under 
Titus, a.p. 70, thousands of Jews 
—prisoners of war, or rather 
slaves—were sent to Rome ; and 
n goodly number of them were forced to precede the triumphal entrance of Titus into 
Rome, after his return from Palestine. They had to bear on their hands and heads the 
trophies snatched from their sanctuary—among them the gold and silver vessels of the 
Temple, the seven-branched candlestick, the table of shew-bread, and the long silver 
trumpets. The bas-relief on this arch depicts thisgscene. There are few more valuable 
relics in the world than this; here sacred. and profane history meet, and every one who 
gazes on this stone witnesses with his own eyes to the truth of the Bible. 

The Palatine is the nucleus of all Rome; its history is the history of Rome. It. is 
the centre from which she extended her circumference till she took in the whole world. 
We can but glance at the Palatine and pass on. Until 1861 but little of this hill was 
known, but in that year the Emperor Napoleon III. caused extensive excavations to be made, 
which have since been vigorously carried on by the Italian Government under M. Rosea, 
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and to-day the archeologist can pass from spot to spot and declare, with almost absolute 
certainty, where the successive scenes in the great drama of Roman history were played. 
The Palatine is the site of the most ancient city of Rome, the Roma Quadrata, the 
fortress of the Pelasgi. Here, according to tradition, was the dwelling-place of the Shepherd- 
King Evander, of Faustulus and of Romulus. Here was the Palace of the Cvesars, 
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commenced by Augustus (who was born on the Palatine), enlarged by Tiberius, and ex- 
tended by Caligula. Here, as the Palace was destroyed time after time by fire and other 
causes, it arose more magnificent and more extensive, till the entire area was covered, and 
for a long period it retained its grandeur; but when the seat of empire was removed to 
Gonstantinople its decay began, Goths and Vandals pillaged it, and now it is a mass of 
stupendous ruins. | | 

’ Without attempting to describe it in detail, it may interest the reader to know what 
he can see if he walks about the Palatine Hill, “on whose summit Romulus, a simple shepherd 
boy, stood and watched his flight of birds of good augury, while Remus, from the adjacent. 
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Aventine, surveyed his own unsuccessful flight.” In several places there may be distinctly 
traced portions of the original wall of fortification built by Romulus. The remains of the 
famous Temple of Jupiter Stator—built by Romulus, who vowed to build a temple to 
Jupiter under that name if he would arrest the flight of his Roman followers in their 
conflict with the superior forces of the Sabines—are now a mass of concrete. Cicero pro- 
nounced his first oration aguinst Catiline in this temple. Close by are the remains of the 
magnificent state rooms built by Domitian, one of them being the Basilica, or Judgment 
Hall, where, according to tradition, St. Paul was brought before Nero. Here is the great 
Peristyliam—where Pertinax was murdered—and from it a subterranean passage, with some 
of the mosaic pavement still perfect, connects the buildings of Tibertus and Caligula with 
those of Domitian. Now we enter the Triclinium—the scene of so many orgies—opening 
into a Nymphwum, with traces of the fountain still remaining. Here was the Library ; 
there the Academy; this is an ancient temple of Jupiter Victor, erected to redeem a vow 
made by Fabius Maximus at the Battle of Sentinum (295 B.c.). Every age has left its 
memorial here, from the grotto supposed to be the Lupercal in which the she-wolf is said 
to have sought refuge when driven from the ruins by the shepherds, to the last of the 
costly structures erected by the Cwsars. In case it may be supposed—as it often is sup- 
posed—that the ruins on the Palatine are nothing but masses of rubbish, indistinguishable 
to all but archwologists, a brief account of one part of the more recent excavations will 
be read with interest. “The range of vaulted chambers of small size immediately before 
us is a portion of the substructions of the House of Tiberius, above which the accumu- 
lation has not been touched. On the right we look down into a series of chambers with 
richly coloured fresco paintings on the walls in a wonderful state of preservation. This— 
one of the most important and interesting discoveries made in the course of the excavations 
—belongs to the period immediately preceding the foundation of the Imperial Palace. It 
is believed to be the house of Tiberius Claudius Nero, the father of the Emperor Tiberius. 
‘The Vestibulum is almost perfect, its vault is entire, and the painting on the walls and 
the mosaic pavement are scarcely damaged. Considerable remains of the mosaic pavement 
of the Atrium, which belongs to the clags described by Vitruvius as Atria Testudinata, 
still exist, and sufficient of the decoration of its walls to convey an exact conception 
of what its appearance must have been. Three large rooms open off from the Atrium. 
The walls of that in the centre—the Tabulinum—are painted with subjects from classical 
mythology: on the right. the fane of Io guarded by Argus, and on the end wall the 
story of Acis and Galatea. In the corner is a view of part of a Roman house, divided 
into terraces; and above are two smaller pictures.gy The rooms on each side of the Tabuli- 
num, called the right and left wings, are decorated with richly coloured panels, figures of 
genii, and wreaths of fruit and flowers, painted in a most masterly manner.”* In the 
Farnese Gardens, on the Palatine, there is an extremely interesting museum, in which are 
collected the relics discovered in the course of the excavations. They include statues and 
statuettes, frescoes and other wall decorations, glass, lamps, articles of dress and pemeeal 
ornament, and bronze implements. 

Leaving the Palatine, and continuing our survey of ancient Rome, we pass alone the | 
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ancient Via Triumphalis, and have on our left the maguificent remains of the Temple of Venus 
and Rome, designed by the Emperor Hadrian, and founded by him, a.p. 121; on our right 
the Arch of Constantine, crected after the victory over Maxentius at Saxa Rubra, near 
the Pons Milvius, in 311, when Constantine declared himself in favour of Christianity. 
The arch has three passages, is adorned with admirable sculptures of an earlier period, 
and ia the best preserved of any of the triumphal arches in Rome. 

In front of us is the Colosseum, the building with which art has made every one 
familiar; the most imposing ruin in Rome—and, historically, the most interesting 
in the world. For centuries it was treated as a mere quarry, from whence materials 
were taken to build palaces and churches; but, notwithstanding this, it still stands 
as one of the wonders of the world, surpassing in reality all that art) has shown 
us of it. It was begun by Vespasian in a.p. 72, and completed by Titus in’ the 
year 80. Tradition says that 30,000 Jews, prisoners of war, were employed in its 
construction, and that it was designed by Gaudentius, who afterwards became a Christian 
and suffered) martyrdom in the arena. On its completion, it was inaugurated by 
gladiatorial combats, continued for one hundred days, during which time five thousand wild 
beasts were killed. Within the walls of the amphitheatre $7,000 spectators could be accom. 
modated, and the scene when it was full must have been unparalleled. The building covered 
nearly six acres of ground; the extreme length from the external walls is six hundred 
and thirty feet, the extreme width five hundred and thirty feet, and the height twe 
hundred and two feet. “Some idea of the splendour of the interior may be gathered 
from a description quoted by Mr. Hemans from the Seventh Eclogue of Calpurnius. 
The podium was encrusted with costly marbles; network of gilt bronze, supported by 
stakes and wheels of ivory, guarded the spectators from the wild beasts ; the spaces between 
the seats glittered with gold and gems; a portico, carried round the entire building, was re- 
splendent with gilded columns; marble statues thronged the arcades; the awnings were of 
silk; marble tripods for burning perfumes were placed throughout the edifice; and foun- 
tains of fragrant waters sprinkled the spectators, diffusing delicious odours through the air.’”’* 

In the days of primitive Christianity the Colosseum witnessed, without doubt, the 
martyrdom of many Christians. It was here that St. Ignatius was brought from Antioch 
in the reign of Trajan to be devoured by wild beasts, and the traditions of the Church 
are filled with the names of martyrs who perished in its areva. But it must always be 
remembered that art and fiction have done much to exaggerate the barbarities that were 
eommitted. In 405 gladiatorial combats were abolished by Honorius, as inconsistent with the 
spirit of Christianity, but fights of wild beasts continued down to the time of Theodorie the 
Gireat. In the Middle Ages the Colosseum was used as a stronghold, and then it fell into ruin, 
and was despoiled in a ruthless fashion until Benedict XIV., in the year 1750, came to the 
protection of the venerable pile by dedicating it to the Passion of Christ and the Memory of 
the Christian Martyrs. Round the podium (a species of baleony) there were erected “ stations,” 
and also an open-air pulpit, where, until recently (when the excavations below the modern 
level were commenced), pious people used to perform their acts of devotion—an indulgence 
of two o hundred - being granted for each such act—and sermons were preached exces Sif 
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The Colosseum is now a stupendous ruin, but every part of it may be distinctly 
reproduced to the mind’s eye from the fragment (one-third of the structure) that remains, 
Some parts have had to be built up to prevent utter ruin; extensive excavations have been 
made beneath the modern floor of the amphitheatre; many passages and chambers— 
probably the dens in which the wild beasts were kept—have been discovered. 

Many people experience a fecling of disappointment on seeing the Colosseum for the 
first time, especially if they have seen the ruins of Athens, Baalbec, or Pestum—the 
vast walls of brick contrasting strangely with ruins in) marble; but the disappointment 
is only temporary, and at every fresh visit the vastness and wonderfulness of the edifice 
are better realised. On bright moonlight mghts the effect is indescribably grand, and so 
it is when, as is often the case, it is illuminated with torches and Bengal lhghts. 

Even now, in its partial ruin, it} seems imperishable, and promises to justify the 
famous prophecy of the Anglo-Saxon pilgrims of the eighth century :— 


“While stands the Colosseum, Rome shall stand; 
When falls the Colosseum, Romo shall fall; 
And when Rome falls —the world!” 


South-eastward from the ancient Porta Capena stretches the celebrated Appian Way, the 
most remarkable of those vast arteries of commerce alone which flowed to the most distant 
provinces the vital currents from the great: heart of the Empire. This “ Queen of Roads,” as 
it was proudly called, was lined on either side by the stately tombs in which reposed the ashes 
of the mighty dead. “The luistory of Christian Rome,” says Father Marchi, “ gives to this 
same road titles of glory meomparably more solid, just, and indisputable. We are forced to 
acknowledge it as the queen of Christian roads by reason of the greater number and extent 
of its cemeteries, and still more by the greater number and celebrity of its martyrs.” Under 
Pius IX. this historic highway was excavated and opened for travel as far as Albano ; 
and one may now traverse that avenue of tombs on the very causeway on which Horace and 
Virgil, Augustus and Macenas, Cicero and Seneca must often have entered Rome. But it is 
invested with a profounder interest as the way by which the great Apostle of the Gentiles 
approached the city, “an ambassador in bonds,’’ to preach the Gospel “in Rome also,” and to 
finish his testimony by a glorious martyrdom. By this very road, also, according to an ancient 
tradition, his body was stealthily conveyed by night and deposited in an adjacent catacomb ; 
and here wended many a mournful procession, bearing to those lonely crypts the remains of 
Rome’s early bishops, martyrs, and confessors. 

Passing through the northern Sebastian Gate, andycrossing the classic stream, the Almo, 
we have before us the tomb of Geta, the murdered brother of Caracalla, and a little beyond the 
Church of Domine Quo Vadis, with which is connected one of the most beautiful legends of 
the Martyrology. It asserts that as the Apostle Peter was leaving Rome in the early dawn, 
in omer to escape martyrdom, he met our Lord bearing His cross, and, throwing himself at 
His feet, exclaimed, “ Domine, quo vadis?” (Lord, whither goest Thou?’’) In accents of 
tender rebuke, the Master answered, ‘ Venio Romam iterum crucifigi’”’ -(“ I am going to Rome — 
to be crucified again”). Stung with contrition and remorse, the disciple, according to the 
tradition, returned to the city and there was crucified—by his own request with his head 
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downwards, as unworthy to share the same mode of death as the Lord whom he had denied. 
We must not continue along the Appian Way, where every step is on ground sacred with 
memories, or it would be interesting to describe the extensive ruins of the Circus of 
Romulus, and to guess at the story of the occupants of the tombs which line the road. 
It will be enough for our present purpose to say that when the long ascent is traversed 
to its summit, the magnificent tomb of Cecilia Metella is reached, and, standing near here, 
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the cye takes in the whole of the road right to the Alban Hills, the ruins continuing in 
unbroken succession on each side. 

Says Hawthorne: “Even the pyramids form hardly a stranger spectacle, or are more 
alien from human sympathies, than the tombs of the Appian Way, with their gigantic height, 
breadth, and solidity, defying time and the elements, and far too mighty to be demolished by 
an ordinary earthquake. Here you may see a modern dwelling, and a garden with its vines 
and olive-trees, perched on the lofty dilapidation of a tomb which forms a precipice of fifty 
feet in depth on each of the four sides. There is a house on that funeral mound, where 
generations of children have been born, and successive lives have been spent, undisturbed by 
the ghost of the stern Roman, whose ashes were so preposterously burdened. Other sepulchres 
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wear a crown of grass, shrubbery, and forest trees, which throw out a broad sweep.of branches, 
having had time, twice over, to be a thousand years of age. On one of them stands a tower, 
whieh, though immemorially more modern than the tomb, was itself built by immemorial 
hands, and is now rifted quite from top to bottom by a vast fissure of decay, the tomb-hillock, 
its foundation, being still as firm as ever, and likely to endure until the last trump shall rend 
it wide asunder, and summon forth its unknown dead.” 

Let us come back now to the neighbourhood of the little Church of Domine Quo Vadis, 
where a road turns off leading to the Baths of Caracalla—a mass of ruins only second in extent 
to those of the Colosseum. They were commenced by Caracalla, continued by Heliogabalus, 
and completed by Alexander Severus. In 4.p. 216 they were opened to the public, and when 
completed were capable of accommodating sixteen hundred bathers—a fact that tells of the 
splendour of the city, when it is remembered that in the time of Constantine there were 
eleven other establishments of the same kind in Rome, some of them being even larger than 
these. The ruins, which are exceedingly picturesque, are a mile in circumference; and as 
the different chambers have been clearly identified, the manner of bathing—which closely 
resembles that of the Turkish bath—is illustrated. Traces of the mosaic pavements have been 
found in many parts of the ruins, and innumerable statues have been dug up, and these have 
heen placed in the Roman galleries. In the preface to “ Prometheus Unbound,” Shelley says : 
“This poem was chiefly written upon the mountainous ruins of the Baths of Caracalla, among 
the flowery glades and thickets of odoriferous blossoming trees, which are extended in ever- 
widening Jabyrinths upon its immense platforms and dizzy arches suspended in the air.” 

In this neighbourhood are to be found some of the principal catacombs. The catacombs 
are “a vast labyrinth of galleries excavated in the bowels of theecarth in the hills around the 
Eternal City—not in the hills on which the city was built, but in those bey ond the walls. 
Their extent is enormous—not as to the amount of superficial soil which they underlie ; for 
they rarely, if ever, pass beyond the third mile-stone from the city; but in the actual length 
of their galleries ; for these are often excavated on various levels, or piaui, three, four, or even 
live, one above the other, and they cross and recross one another, sometimes at short intervals, 
on each of these levels ; so that, on the whole, there are certainly not less than three hundred 
and fifty miles of them; that is to say, if stretched out in one continuous line, they would. 
extend the whole length of Italy itself. . . . These vast excavations once formed the 
ancient Christian cemeteries of Rome; they were begun in apostolic times, and continued to 
bo used as burial-places of the faithful till the capture of the city by Alaric in the year 410.” * 

The catacombs bear the names, in many instances, of their original owners. Others are 
known by the names of those who presided over tpeir formation, and others by the names of 
the principal martyrs who were buried there. 

_ Among the most interesting of the series are the Catacombs of St. Calixtus. In one 
small chapel four bishops and martyrs of Rome—of the dates a.p. 235, 236, 256, and 
275—are entombed, and marble slabs bear their names in Greek—viz., Anteros, Fabianus, . 
Lucius, and Eutychianus. In another chamber the tomb of St. Cecilia was found (the remains 
were removed to the Church of S. Cecilia in Trastevere, where they now repose) ; and in this 
chamber, as tntongnout the different catacombs, there are frescoes on the walls. | 
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- The most interesting of all the catacombs, however, is that which has been last and only 
recently discovered by Signor de Rossi—the Catacomb of Santa Domitilla, in which has been 
found the Basilica of Santa Petronilla, who, it is said, was the daughter of St. Peter. 
“Important as were the discoveries made in the Catacomb of St. Calixtus, with its papal crypt, 
this possesses far deeper interest ; for it is nut to the fourth century only, but to the times of 
the Apostles that it carries us back.” 

Of some of the great churches of Rome we have already spoken, but there are 
many to which reference must be made, as they form important atttractions to this great 
city. We can, however, glance at them but hastily, and at only a few at most. There are 
in Rome seven busilicas, and upwards of three hundred churches, some of which are only 
open for service on certain days of the year. Many of them have been constructed out of 
the ruins of ancient basilicas or temples, and two of them—the Temple of Vesta and the 
Pantheon—remain unchanged in form, the dedication being simply transferred from a pagan 
deity to a Christian saint: the Temple of Vesta being now the Church of S. Maria del 
Sole; and the Pantheon, S. Maria Rotonda. 

The basilicas are those of St. Peter, St. John Lateran, Santa Maria Mapyiore, and Santa 
Croce in Gerusalemme, within the walls ; and St. Paul, 8S. Lorenzo, and St. Sebastian outside. 

The Temple of Vesta is very small, the circumference of the peristyle being only one 
hundred and fifty-six feet; nineteen out of the twenty Corinthian columns which 
surrounded it remain, but the roof is modern. It was probably built about the end of (he 
first century, and, like many other buildings in Rome and Athens, owes its preservation to 
the fact that it has been utilised for Christian purposes. When it was first dedicated as 
a Christian church, under the name of 8S. Stefano delle Carrozze, the spaces between 
the columns were walled up, and it was not until the present century that these spaces 
were reopened, when the temple, which is a great favourite with artists, was revealed 
as it was in its original condition. 

The Pantheon—the only ancient edifice 11 Rome in a perfect state of preservation— 
was, twenty-seven years before the birth of Christ, dedicuted by Agrippa to “ All the Gods.” 
It is probable, however, that the main body of the building had been in existence Jong 
before ‘that date, and Agrippa only added the portico. As early as the year a.p. 59, the 
building was known as the Pantheum; in 610, Pope Boniface 1V. consecrated it as a 
Christian church under the name of 8S. Maria ad Martyres; and at the present time it 
bears the name of S. Maria Rotonda, or more commonly La Rotonda. The portico consists 
of sixteen Corinthian columns of granite, over thirty-eight feet in height, eight of them 
in front, and the remainder forming three colonnades. The exquisite beauty of the dome, 
which has served as a model for that of Santa Sophia at Constantinople and St. Peter's. in 
this city, is universally admired. In the interior, the first thing that strikes the attention 
is the wonderful light, coming solely from an opening in the centre of the dome, and 
open to the sky. The pavement is that which was trod by Augustus und Agrippa; the 
seven niches once contained the statues of Mars, Venus, and other deities; the “clouds of | 
incense from popish altars creep through the same apertars in the dome nueore mouee 
ascended the smoke and incense of old heathen sacrifices.” 

In this church rest the remains of the greatest of all the painters, Raphael. He 
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was buried in 1520, and some doubt having arisen as to whether or not his remains 
were actually here, search was made, and on the 14th September, 1833, it was found that 
the remains were intact. In this church, also, other celebrated artists are buried—among 
them Annibale Caracci, Zucchero, and Peruzzi. 

There is no other building in Rome more familiar to travellers before they cross the 
Tiber than this; there is no other that leaves a deeper impression on the memory ; and 
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those who have had the good fortune to be in the Pantheon on a moonlight night, and 
have seen the light streaming through that open aperture, and falling on statues, and altars, 
and on the porphyry floor, have seen a sight th@y can never see elsewhere. 


‘Simple, orect, severe, austere, sublime— 
Shrine of all saints, and temple of all gods 
From Jove to Jesus—spared and blest by time, 
Looking tranquillity, while falls or nods 
Arch, empire, each thing round thee, and man plods 
His way through thorns io ashes—glorious dome! 
Shalt thou not last ? Time's scythe and tyrants’ rods 
Shiver upon thee—sanctuary and home: 
Of art and piety—Pantheon! pride of Rome.” | 
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The Basilica of St.’ John Lateran (S. Giovanni in Laterano) is approached by a vast 
piazza, in the centre of which is the largest and oldest of the obelisks brought to Rome from 
Egypt. This church is the Cathedral of Rome, the first in dignity, the “ Mother and Head of 
all the Churches in the city and throughout the world.”” (“Omnium urbis et orbis Eeclesturum 
Mater et Caput.’’) Here each new Pope is crowned, and his first act as supreme Pontiff 
is to take possession of this Metropolitan Church. Founded in the year 319, overthrown by 
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an earthquake in 896, burnt down in 1308, and each time rising from its ruins grander 
and more beautiful, it stands to-day a magnificent monument of the religion of Rome. 
The interior is very sumptuous, but its distinctive character as a basilica has been marred, 
if not lost, by the alterations made by Borromini in 1650. One chapel—the Corsini Chapel— 
is a marvel of richness and beauty, unsurpassed by any other in Rome. It is in the form of 
a Greek cross, and is adorned with “the richest marbles, the most elaborate ornaments and 
gildings, columns of precious marbles, bas-reliefs, and even gems lavished with a profusion quite 
without parallel, and the whole controlled and subdued by a correct taste.” The high altar, 
standing beneath a magnificent tabernacle, supported by columns of marble and granite, was 
erected to receive the heads of St. Peter and St. Paul—said to have been found among the 
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ruins of the old church. The altar of the Holy Sacrament is ornamented with four mag- 
nificent gilt bronze columns, said by some to have been taken from the Temple of Herod at 
Jerusalem, and by others from the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus ; at the back of it is the 
table at which, it is alleged, our Lord instituted the Holy Sacrament. 

There are many chapels, many monuments, and an endless number of relics in this 
church, which is celebrated, however, more for its associations in connection with Church 
history, and for its Church ceremonials. Here, as has been said, the Pope is crowned, here 
he blesses the people from the balcony on Ascension Day, and here the heads of the two great 
Apostles are exposed to the vulgar gaze in Easter week. Here too the five great councils, 
known as the Lateran Councils, were held. 

The beautiful Gothic cloisters contain many curious monuments; the baptistery, said to 
have been built by Constantine, contains the font in which he is believed to have been 
baptised by St. Sylvester, and in which “ Rienzi bathed on the night of the Ist August, 1347, 
previous to the grand ceremony in the basilica, when he assumed the insignia of knight- 
hood, and was crowned with the seven crowns of the Holy Spirit.” 

The Lateran Palace was the home of the Popes for a thousand years, but when the 
papal residence was removed to the Vatican, it was converted into a museum of pagan 
antiquities and Christian art. The Sculpture Gullery is full of fragments, of interest chiefly 
to archwologists ; the Christian Museum, founded by Pius IX., and arranged by Padre Marchi 
and Signor de Rossi, is a collection of sarcophagi, inscriptions, and bas-reliefs, chiefly found 
in the catacombs; while in the Picture Gallery are frescoes, mosaics, and copies of pictures, 
many of them found in the catacombs, and others taken from churches and monasteries. 

A short distance from the Lateran Palace is the building containing the Scala Sancta, or 
Holy Staircase, which our Lord is said to have ascended when He went to the Judgment Hall 
in the house of Pilate, and which was brought here from Jerusalem by the Empress Helena. 
No one may walk up these stairs, although there are side steps by which persons may descend 
on foot. It was while ascending these stairs on his knees—as the devout, and scoffers also, 
may be seen doing every day—that Martin Luther had brought to his mind the words, “The 
just shall live by faith; ” and starting to his feet, he stood upright, like a man, and with the 
firm step of a free man he descended the staircase, and walked from the place. At the top of 
the stairs is the Sancta Sanctoram—a chapel held in such sacred veneration that only a Pope 
can officiate at its altar. It contains the “ Acheiropoéton ”’—picture made without hands— 
said to have been begun by St. Luke and finished by an angel. 

The Basilica of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme was founded on the site of the Sessorian 
Palace, the residence of the Empress Helena, mofper of Constantine. Scarcely anything of 
the original church remains, it having undergone complete modernising during the last century, 
and whatever beauty it may have possessed is now to so great an extent marred by “ improve- 
ments,” that the interior may be said to be tasteless, if not ugly. The festival of “the 
Invention of the Cross,”’ in honour of which event this church was built, is celebrated here with 
great solemnity. In the Chapel of St. Helena—a part of the original edifice—underground, 
there are some important relics, among them one which is claimed to be the veritable super-_ 
scription which was placed upon the cross, and which, it will be remembered, was discovered 
by Helena, together with a singularly complete list of other memorials. Sue 
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Santa Maria Maggiore—sometimes named, after its founder, the Liberian Basilica—was, 
according to the legend, erected by Pope Liberius in 4.p. 352, to commemorate a miraculous 
fall of snow which covered this spot of ground and no other on a hot day in August, indicating 
thus clearly to the Pope and a wealthy Roman patrician, named Johannes, who was with him, 
that on this spot the Virgin, who appeared to them in vision in the midst of the snow, desired 
a church to be built. This was done, and every year, on the Sth August, the festa of La 
Madonna della Neve is observed in the Borghese Chapel, when, during a solemn high mase, 
showers of the leaves of choice white flowers are scattered from the dome, giving the appear- 
ance of a snow-storm, and covering the floor of the chapel like a white mantle of snow. 

There is hardly a more beautiful church in Rome than Santa Maria Maggiore, the 
Sixtine and Borghese Chapels exhibiting a sumptuous profusion of sculpture, painting, gems, 
and marbles. The campanile of this church is the largest in Rome. 

Of the three basilicas outside the walls, that of St. Paul (S. Paolo fuori le Mura) is by 
far the most magnificent; indeed, it is difficult to conceive anything more magnificent or 
beautiful than the interior of this church. It stands on the alleged spot where, immediately after 
martyrdom, the body of St. Paul was buried, and from the year a.p. 78 there has always been 
a place of worship here. The tirst was an oratory, bult by Anacletus, third Bishop of Rome, 
in A.pD. 78, and successive structures were reared here; but in 1823, on the night preceding the 
death of Pius VII., the basilica was burnt down, and the present magnificent, edifice has only 
recently risen upon its ruins. It retains its original form, and is an exact reproduction of 
one of the larger basilicas of the time of Constantine. It is impossible to describe the effect 
produced on the mind of the beholder when looking down the nave for the first time. It is 
three hundred and six feet long and two hundred and twenty-two wide, with four ranges of 
granite columns, eighty in all, surmounted by a series of portraits of the Popes in mosaic, and 
paved with shining marble. The transept is separated from the nave by a grand triumphal 
arch with ancient mosaies—a relic of the old basilica, built by Gualla-Placidia, sister of 
Honorius, in the year 440. There are few monuments or relics of interest in the chureh, the 
building being so entirely modern; but an examination of the materials used in the construction 
of this marvellous edifice fills the mind at each step with fresh wonder. The baldaechino is 
supported by four splendid columns of Oriental alabaster, the gift of Mehemet Ali, and these 
stand on pedestals inlaid with lapis-lazuli and malachite, the gift of the :mperor of Russia. 
The windows of the external aisles are filled with stained-glass, each giving a full-length 
representation of an Apostle or Father of the Church. The Confession—where the remains of 
St. Paul are supposed to repose in the sarcophagus in which they were placed by a Christian 
lady named Lucina, whose property was on this site—is approached by two steps of red Oriental 
granite, and is paved with ancient marble of the rarest quality. In short, every inch of the 
vast space enclosed by the walls of this remarkable church is worthy of inspection. The 
exterior of the basilica is unsightly, and, like many of the churches of Italy, makes the surprise 
of the interior more surprising. 

The Basilica of St. Laurence (S. Lorenzo fuori le Mura) is on the spot where Constantine 
first founded a church. It marks the burial-place of St. Laurence and St. Cyriaca. The 
Basilica of St. Sebastian, erected on the catacombs, is the least interesting of the seven basilicas — 
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It would be impossible in our limited space even to name the remainder of the three 
hundred and sixty-five churches of Rome; we can but hastily glance at two or three of special 
interest. The Church of St. Clement is built over an ancient basilica, discovered in 1857 by 
one Father Mullooley, prior of the Irish Dominicans, who caused extensive excavations to be 
made. It is one of the most interesting of modern discoveries, the house of St. Clement 
having been also excavated, and the oratory in which the first Christian converts probably 
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worshipped. In the Church of S. Pietro in Vinculi—so called because the chains which 
bound St. Peter are said to be preserved in it—is the great masterpiece in sculpture of Michael 
Angelo—the Mozes—forming part of the decorations of the unfinished monument of Julius II. 
It is, according to one, “the masterpiece of sculpture since the time of the Greeks,” and of 
another, “one of the most marvellous creations ever hewn by the hand of man from a block 
of stone.” “It is so full of life that one would scarcely be surprised to see it rise from its 
seat, or hear it speak in the commanding tone of the great ruler and lawgiver of Israel.” 
S. Maria degli Angeli was converted by Michael Angelo from a large vaulted hall, forming 
part of the Baths of Diocletian, into a church. On the walls are a series of pictures brought 
from St. Peter’s, and replaced there by copies in mosaic. The Church of Santa Maria sopra 
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| Minerva, built upon the ruins of a temple to that deity, is the only example in Rome of pointed 
Italian-Gothic. The Gesu, the principal church of the Jesuits, is so overloaded with orna- 
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mentation in painting, gilding, and sculpture of the costliest kind, as to be at first bewildering, 
and then offensive by ite very prodigality. In the Church of Santa Maria della Pace—where 
it is the custom for newly-married couples to attend their first mass—is the fresco of the 
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Sibyls, by Raphael, painted by order of Agostino Chigi, the wealthy and famous banker. 
The Church of S. Maria in Trastevere, said to have been founded on the spot where 
a spring of oil miraculously flowed at the time of the birth of Christ, has been of late years 
repaired and redecorated, and is now one of the fmest of the ancient basilicas, and is considered 
by many to vie in grandeur with St. John Lateran and S. Maria Maggiore. In the Church 
of §. Onofrio the poet Tasso is buried. 

Throughout the city the ancient and modern are met with in curious nearness; but 
they seem to mect together naturally. Heathen temples pass into churches as easily as 
the Cloaca Maxima, that solidly made sewer—one of the mammoth structures of Regal 
Rome—serves the city in the matter of drainage to-day, as it served it centuries ago. 
Baths, basilicas, theatres, temples, far too numerous to describe, are to be met with on 
every hand; and, side by side with them, all the latest things in modern civilisation. 

The palaces of Rome, with their countless treasures in art, are almost as numerous 
as the churches, and afford endless pleasure to the visitor, as they are for the most part 
accessible to the public. Among the most famous are some to which we have already 
referred, but there are others which we must notice in passing; although, as there are 
seventy-five enumerated in the guide-books—a larger number in proportion to its population 
than in any other city in the world—our references must needs be incomplete and frag- 
mentary. In the Palazzo della Cancelleria—one of the most magnificent palaces in Rome, 
built with travertine taken from the Colosseum—the Roman Parliament met in June, 
1848, summoned by Pius 1X. at the commencement of the reforms which eventually drove 
him from his capital; and in the following month it was the “scene of the memorable 
outrage, when the mob burst into the chamber while the deputies were sitting, and 
demanded an immediate declaration of war against Austria.” In the Palazzo Spada is pre- 
served one of the great treasures of Rome—the Statue of Pompey, at whose base “ great 
Cesar fell.” The evidence seems irresistible that this 1s the very statue, notwithstanding 
the disputes of antiquarians on the subject. The Palazzo Rospigliosi possesses, on the 
ceiling of the Casino, the Aurora of Guido—one of the most celebrated frescoes in Rome, 
and the most brilliant piece of colouring by this master. The Palazzo Giraud was the 
palace of the representatives of England at the Court of Rome prior to the Reformation, 
and was given by Henry VIII. to Cardinal Campeggio. Cardinal Wolsey resided here 
during his last visit to Rome. The Farnesina Pulace, built by the great banker of the 
sixteenth century, Agostino Chigi, was the scene of the great banquet given by him to 
the Pope (Leo X.), the cardinals, ambassadors, and notabilities of the day—the most costly 
banquet of modern times; and it is related thaf the magnificent plate on which they had 
dined was, by Chigi’s orders, thrown into the Tiber as if was removed from the table, 
so that it might not be put to any meaner use. In this palace, which afterwards became 
the property of the Farnese family, and passed to the royal family of Naples, are the cele- 
brated frescoes of Raphael and his pupils, illustrating the story of Cupid and Psyche. 
The Palazzo Pamphili-Doria—an enormous edifice, and considered by many as the most 
magnificent of the Roman palaces, and the Palazzo Corsini—once the residence of Chris- 
tina, Queen of Sweden, who died in it in 1689, are both famous for their picture 
galleries, the works of art in the former numbering over eight hundred. | 
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The villas of Rome are exquisite in their taste and the riches of their treasures, but 
more so in lovely gardens attached to them, with shady groves and flowery lawns, grace- 
ful avenues, carpets of flowers, plashing fountains, and groups of statuary. It would be a 
difficult thing to say which are the more beautiful, the gardens of the Villa Borghese or of the 
Pamphili-Doria; nor is it necessary, for each has a characteristic beauty of its own, as 
have also the gardens of the Villa Medici, with their clipped hedges and straight walks, 
and other gardens attached to the great villas. Probably no writer has better succeeded in 
giving expression to the charm of these exquisite gardens, scattered all over Rome, than 
Hawthorne in his “ Transformations.” 

There are several spots in Rome from which magnificent views of the city can be 
obtained, such as from the Pincian Hill, the tower of the Capitol, the gardens of tho Corsini 
Palace on the slopes of the Janiculum, or from any of the heights—for, us a matter of 
fact, there is no city with more varying and delightful views. From these heights and 
coigns of vantage may be scen the Apennines and other mountains bounding the plain ; 
the Campagna, desolate and lonely, its surface broken by hillocks, lying like a sea, in the 
midst of which Rome stands as an oasis. And here, too, may be traced the formation of 
the Seven Hills on which the city stands,—the Palatine, crowned with the ruins of the 
Palace of the Cesars; the Aventine, with the Church of Santa Sabina and two others; the 
Capitoline, with the towers of the Ara Cwli; the Celian, with the Church of St, John 
Lateran; the Esquiline, with the Church of Santa Maria Maggiore ; the Quirinal, crowned with 
the Palace of the King; and the Viminal, lying between the Quirinal and the Esquiline. 
“The Quirinal, Viminal, Esquiline, and the Ccelian stretch out towards the Tiber like four 
fingers of a hand, of which the plain whence they detach themselves represents the vast 
palm. This hand has seized the world.” * 

It was from these seven hills, included in the walls of Servius Tullius, that Rome took 
the name of the “City of the Seven Hills.” 

There is scarcely anything in an examination of Rome more striking, scarcely any- 
thing that better brings home to us the history of the city, than to make the circuit of 
its walls. Of the walls of Servius Tullius the circuit can no longer be made, but the 
modern walls of Rome are essentially the walls of Aurelian. In a certain sonse their pre- 
servation is wonderful. It is true that the walls, as they stand, are of all dates, from 
Aurelian and those whose works Aurelian made use of, down to our own day. Every siege 
of Rome has involved the battering down and rebuilding of some part of their vast 
circuit. They contain, therefore, work—certainly materials—of every date and style from 
the days of the kings of Rome to the days of the restored Kingdom of Italy. But, with 
all this, the wall is still the same wall; it is still the wall of Aurelian, and not of any 
one earlier or Jater. Save on the right bank of the Tiber, the line of the walls has not 
been interfered with in any of its endless repairs; all those repairs, from Honorius to 
Victor Emmanuel, have been repairs in the strictest sense; they have been a mere 
‘making good of something which the accidents of time and warfare had destroyed or 
weakened. The wall is still a boundary and a barrier, kept, on the whole, singularly 
free from modern encroachments; and, when we think of all that this great line of defence 
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has suffered, we sball be more inclined to wonder that so many of the ancient gates are 
left to us than that some of them have given way to modern successors. 

There are twenty gates belonging to the modern city, but some of them are now walled 
up. The actual Salarian Gate, through which Alaric entered Rome, has been swept. away, 
although some stones are there which still stand as they stood on the night when the 
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slumbering city was ‘awakened by the tremenfous sound of the Gothic trumpet.” Be- 
tween the Salurian and the now closed Nomentane Gate we have a piece of modern wall, 
and the modern gate of Porta Pia, with an elaborate inscription in honour of the bearer 
of that name. In that wall we see a few yards newer still. Hard by it, hangs, or hung, a 
garland, recording the names of men who died in our own times to undo the evil work of 
ages; where the new wall looks newest was wrought the last deliverance of Rome. 
“Through that breach the army of United Italy entered her capital. In that quarter 
the history of Rome seems indeed crowded into a small space. The army of Alaric and 
the army of Victor Emmanuel entered Rome almost, as it were, abreast. One entry marked 
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the beginning of the modern world—the world which grew out of the fusion of the two 
elements which were represented by the Roman and the Goth; the second entry marked 
the re-admission of Rome within that world, by her deliverance from the worn-out power, 
which crumbled away as soon as it was no longer guarded by the bayonets of a foreign tyrant.”* 

Among the principal colleges and academies of Rome, are the Collegio di Propaganda 
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Fide, to which we have already referred; the Collegio della Sapienza—the University of 
Rome—whose professors are among the most celebrated in the kingdom, and enjoy a 
European reputation; the Collegio Romano, until 1870 under the management of the Jesuits, 
but now turned into a Lyceum for secondary instruction; the Academy of St. Luke, com- 
posed of painters, sculptors, and architects; and a number of institutions for the promotion 
of every branch of study. 

> (he charitable institutions of Rome are not only remarkable for their general excelr 
lence, but also for the unusual magnificence of their buildings, The great hospital of 
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Santo Spirito ndmits about 8,000 patients annually; there are usually about 3,000 children 
in the Foundling Hospital (Pia. Casa degli Esposti); the Lunatic Asylum—a model 
establishment—contains about 650 patients, and it is noted in “ Murray,” that “one of the 
most frequent predisposing causes of mental alienation met with here, arises from religious 
exaltation ; the relative proportion of ecclesiastics and nuns to the other inmates is therefore 
considerable.” In addition to these, there are hospitals for almost all kinds of ailments and 
accidents, and institutions for the aged, infirm, and incapacitated. 

Seventy years ago, “each of the three hundred and sixty-five churches in Rome had 
@ separate cemetery, and Rome was far from a healthy city. One of the first things 
Napoleon I. found himself obliged to do, when he occupied Rome at the beginning of this 
century, was to establish on extramural place of burial. The advantage of this reform 
was even recognised by the Popes, and intermural interment was gradually prohibited, first 
within one church and then within another, until it was finally abolished altogether, except 
occasionally, in the case of some wealthy English convert, to whose remains it was desired 
to pay especial honour.” The cemeteries are extensive and well arranged. In the Protestant 
Burial-ground, close by the Pyramid of Caius Cestius, erected 30 B.c.—a monument upon 
which St. Paul must have gazed as he was led to execution beyond the city walls upon 
the road to Ostia—are buried the pocts Shelley and Keats, Richard Wyatt and John 
Gibson the sculptors, and John Bell the celebrated surgeon. 

Any one who takes special interest in the Jews, and their long and curious history 
in connection with Rome, would do well to pay a visit to the Ghetto, lying between the 
fish-market and the Tiber. Old curiosity shops, old clo’ shops, second-hand furniture shops, 
and rag-and-bone shops abound, and the dwelling-houses are miserable. But the people are 
more interesting than the place. They are pure Jews, and their physiognomy is that of 
the Abrahamic type, Semitic, and Oriental in every respect. And these Jews of to-day 
are descendants of those who came as captive slaves or prisoners of war with Titus; who 
paid taxes (fixed to be the same sum as that which they sent annually to the Temple at 
Jerusalem) to Roman Emperors and Roman Popes; who, from the days of Vespasian almost 
to our own, knew nothing but spoliation, taxation, persecution, and cruelty; who were 
condemned to run in the races at the Carnival; to pay for the prizes distributed; to send a 
deputation on the installation of every new Pope, and be publicly cursed; to wear yellow 
head-gear as a distinctive badge; to provide silken hangings and spread carpets around the 
Arch of Titus, which commemorates the destruction of their Holy City. Happily the gates 
which once so cruelly shut them into their Ghetto were removed in the days of Pius IX., 
and, under Victor Emmanuel, they and their breth®en throughout his dominions were granted 
the same liberty and freedom as the rest of his Italian subjects. 

Although about 6,000 Jews reside in the Ghetto and are very closely huddled to- 
gether, it is a remarkable fact that epidemics which have attacked others, have passed over 
them. “The plague and the cholera have been repeatedly in Rome, but the Jews in the 
Ghetto have not suffered much from either. Famine has been in Rome several times, but 
the Jews in the Ghetto have suffered comparatively little from it. The miasma from the 
Pontine Marshes in summer is the cause of much fever and many deaths in Rome, but 
the Jews in the Ghetto do not suffer from it much. There are causes to which this 
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wonderful preservation may be, at all events partially, attributed: the Jews whitewash 
their poor dwellings for every festival, and many of them do so every Friday for the 
Sabbath; and every year the Ghetto is inundated by the overflowing of the Tiber, and the 
sewers are thus properly cleansed.” 

Rome is 2,637 years old as a city. If, in one sense, she is the oldest capital in 
Western Europe, and second in age only to Athens among the existing capitals of the 
whole of Europe, there is also a sense in which she is the youngest capital of our quarter 
of the globe. She calls herself the ‘ Eternal City,” and her new political birth, in 1870, as 
the capital of united Italy, has given fresh significance to this ambitious title. She has 
become during these thirteen years fresher, more vigorous, larger, more beautiful, and far 
more populous than she has been for many centuries. During the interval between the 
fall of the secular power of the Pope and the year 1581, the Roman population in- 
creased from 225,000 to 305,000 souls. It is generally agreed that the population of 
Imperial Rome has been much exaggerated by legend, and that at the most brilliant period 
of the city’s existence its population never exceeded 650,000 souls. A century later it 
had sunk to 500,000, and under the Emperor Aurelian to 400,000. At the end of the 
twelfth century there were less than 40,000 in the city. A complete census of the citizens 
capable of bearing arms was taken in 1362, and their number stood at 22,000. At the 
period of Luther’s famous visit, Rome contained about 70,000 inhabitants. During the 
seventcenth century the population was more than doubled, and is said to have risen to 170,000, 
It must have fallen considerably by the close of the last’ century. When Napoleon added 
Rome to France it contained only 117,882, inhabitants; and from that time until the 
entry of Victor Emmanucl as King of Italy the number steadily declined. Naples is 
now the only city in Italy which exceeds Rome in population, and, comparing their 
ratio of growth, it is estimated that in another generation Rome will have overtaken 
Naples. 

In concluding this chapter on Rome, a few general remarks must be made as to the 
more modern aspects of the city, and as_ to certain phases of it interesting to those who 
may contemplate a visit. | 

Within the past ten or fifteen years great improvements have been made in_ the 
sanitary arrangements of the city; the drainage, which once was vile and poisonous, is now 
as good as is to be found in Italy. The death-rate, which was once alarmingly high, is 
now lower than in most of the great Italian cities. At one time it was considered unsafe 
to enter Rome before October, or to remain in it after May; now it is healthy all the 
year round, although the heat is very oppressive during the summer months, and strangers, 
especially if injudicious in their diet and in matters of clothing, are liable to Roman fever, 
which is not a serious malady unless complicated with other disorders. 

Hotels and apartments are to be obtained at all prices and to suit all tastes, especially 
in the neighbourhood of the Piazza di Spagna—the Strangers’ Quarter of the city—where 
also are private hotels and pensions as elegant as are to be found anywhere in Europe, 
and most reasonable as regards charges. In the shops, if the articles are a little dear they 
are generally good, and may as a rule be obtained at a cheaper rate than the price first 
asked for them; moreover the shops contain everything, and no matter what a man’s 
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nationality may be he can always obtain the luxuries, as well as the necessaries, to which 
he has been accustomed. 

A six months’ visit would not suffice to see all that is to be seen in Rome; .for in 
addition to the “sights” of the city, some of which we have endeavoured to describe, 
there are Church festivals almost every day in the year, and all more or less interesting ; 
while, as regards art, the studios of Rome are legion, and are a never-ending source 
of pleasure. There are several good theatres in the city, and the promenades, especially 
on the Pincio when the band is playing, are as gay as Hyde Park. Another unfailing 
source of pleasure is to watch the street-life of the-city. The Corso, with its never- 
ending stream of people, on “business and on pleasure bent;” the piazza in front of the 
Pantheon, where the market-folk assemble, and groups of country people in curious costumes 
may be seen; the “Spanish Staircase,” where artists’ models most do congregate—the 
shepherds of the Campagna, the bagpipers of the Abruzzi, the peasants of remote mountain 
districts, all in the most picturesque costumes—present a series of pictures upon which 
one never tires of gazing. 

The means of locomotion in Rome are ample and good. The fiacres are about as 
comfortable as anything in the shape of a one-horse carriage can possibly be, and these are 
to be met with in every piazza, and may be engaged for a very small sum—about two 
francs an hour for two persons. The omnibus service is good, and the vehicles are above 
the average as regards comfort. 
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BERLIN. 


The Valley of the Spree—Rise of the City —Population—Strecets—Unter den Linden—Squares and Open Spacce—Opera 
Platz—Palace of the Emperor William—Academy of Art and Scionce—Palace of the Crown Prinece--Tho Schloss 
Briicke—Lustgarten—Royal Palace-—The Old and New Musenms—Churches - Synagogues ~ Hospitals —Borae --Chamber 
of Deputies—Public Museums--The Schloss Montbijou—Factories—~Amusements--Suaburbs and Environs--Tho 
Acussere Friedrichstadt -The Stralan Quarter-—Outside the Brandenburg Gate -The Thiergarten—Charlottenburg 
—PoTspaM, and its Memorials of Fredorick the Great—Sans Souci—Voltairo—Spandau. 


‘CROSS a level tract that was originally in part a marsh 
and in part a sandy waste, winds the sluggish Spree, 
with its numerous branches and canals. Upon this dead 

flat, so level that it is with difficulty the water finds its way 
along the gutters, stands Berlin, onee the Prussian barrack 
metropolis, in which every fourth man was a soldier, now the 
vast capital of the German Empire, in close rivalry with Vienna 
for the third place amony the cities of Europe. By the Spree 
and its canals it communicates with the Baltie and the North 
Sea, and is the centre of a great network of railways; in. 
commerce it stands in the front rank of German cities; and as a manufacturing town it 
is almost without a rival on the Continent of Europe. It is claimed by the Berliners that, 
as regards traffic, the Spree and its canals outvie the Rhine. 

The whole of the Spree Valley, three miles in width, and intersected by numerous 
water-courses, is now covered with buildings, which, indeed, are beginning to spread on to 
the adjacent elevated plain. Alt-Berlin, on the right bank of the Spree; Alt-Kéln, on 
an island in the river ; and Friedrichswerder and Neu-Koéln am Wasser, on the left bank 
of the Spree, are the heart of the city, and were once hemmed in by fortifications. Seven 
other quarters surrounding these are ringed by streets, which show where the eighteenth- 
century walls stood till a comparatively recent date; and beyond these extends a zone of 
suburbs, making up the sixteen quarters into which Berlin is now divided. 

No German, however patriotic, pretends that Berlin is picturesyue in its external aspect. 
In this respect its situation is against it, and so is the fact that it possesses no medizval 
castles or churches, no ancient edifices rich in historic memories and associations: indeed, 
the capital of Germany is singularly unlike the ordinary conception of a German city, its 
streets being “ of agonising length and deplorable rectangularity.” Yet there is no lack of 
architectural display; handsome buildings have sprung up in every quarter, during the last 
ten years especially, and the old two-storeyed German house is fast disappearing. But Berlin 
is still in a transition state; alterations and improvements are everywhere going on; bridges, 
water-courses, and drains are being looked to; tramways have been laid down in many 
directions ; and a railway crosses the city from east to west. It is understood that in 
some of the plans and arrangements now being carried out the authorities havo in 
view a future probable city of two million inhabitants. 
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Six hundred years ago, when London and Paris and Vienna had already a long and 
memorable past to look back upon, the two little fishing-villages of Berlin and K6ln stood, 
in close proximity, on the banks of the Spree. In the fourteenth century the two towns 
united, and as the head of a confederation of towns of the Mark, Joined the Hanseatic 
League, and maintained a qualified independence. But the fifteenth century saw the 
Hohenzollerns rising to power, and the Mark submitted to their rule. Berlin, for holding 
out against them, was deprived of its privileges by Frederick with the Iron Tooth, and 
was kept in check by a fortified castle. But soon the Hohenzollerns made Berlin-Kéln 
their permanent abode, and the town has since shared the fortunes of that dynasty. 

The sixteenth century saw the advent of the Reformed faith, which Berlin and its 
rulers espoused. Then came the horrors of the Thirty Years’ War, and siege and sack and 
pestilence greatly reduced the population, and generally impoverished the city. 

It was in the seventeenth century, under Frederick Wilham, the Great Elector and 
founder of the Prussian Monarchy, that Berlin began its career of importance and 
prosperity. The king extended the town, and granted it municipal privileges, swept 
away the forest that grew up to the very walls, and planted in its place the broad 
Linden-Allee, now one of the finest streets in the city. Foreign traders and artisans, 
more especially Irench refugees, settled in the town ; commerce increased ; and the Court 
fostered art and literature, and embellished the streets with new buildings. In 1701 
Frederick I. mounted the throne his father had created, and continued to improve the city 
by building numerous important edifices, his principal architect being the celebrated 
Andreas Schliiter. In this reign flourished Leibnitz, first president of the Berlin Academy 
of Science. The steady progress of the city continued throughout the reign of Frederick 
William I.; and when, in 1710, Frederick the Great began his reign, he found Berlin 
with a population of 91,000, which increased to 145,000 in 1786, the year in which 
the great king died. We built some hundreds of fine dwelling-houses for citizens, as well 
as churches and public buildings. Under Frederick William II., Berlin continued to grow, 
and the disasters of the French occupation in the reign of William III. did not 
materially hinder its prosperity. Since the peace of 1815, and especially since the era 
of railroads set in, the commerce and wealth of Berlin have made gigantic progress. 
The population in 1840, when Frederick William IV. ascended the Prussian throne, 
was 329,000; and when the present Emperor William became king, in 1861, it had 
increased to 496,000, ‘since which time it has more than doubled, the population according 
to the census of 188] numbering 1,222,360. 

The aggregate length of the streets of Bein is one hundred and sixty miles; the 
longest street being the Friedrichsstrasse, intersecting the quarter of Friedrichstadt, the 
chief commercial district and principal rendezvous of travellers. It is crossed by several 
good streets, among them the animated Leipzigerstrasse, with its handsome buildings. The 
Kinigastrasse is a great artery of traffic intersecting the old town: perhaps the most 
crowded street in Berlin. Here stands the Rathhaus, an imposing brick edifice, with a 
tower two hundred and forty-three feet in height, and its halls and saloons elaborately 
adorned with panelling, painted ceilings, and frescoes. The Wilhelmsstrasse contains 
numerous ministerial and ambassadorial residences, and is considered in its northern half 
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to be the most aristocratic part of the city. But the most famous street in Berlin is 
the Unter den Linden, of which every one has heard—a thoroughfare elegant and lively, 
lined with stately mansions and palaces, spacious hotels, and attractive shops—a strect 
inferior in brilliancy to the Boulevards of Paris, but possessing important characteristics 
of its own. This fashionable promenade is one hundred and ninety-six feet in width, 
with carriage-drives and paved footways, a broad central gravel-walk, and two avenues 
of lime-trees interspersed with chestnuts, while on either side, at intervals, other fine 
streets stretch out in long vistas. At the western end of the Linden is the Brandenburg 
Gate, erected in 1789-93, in imitation of the Propyleum at Athens, but on a larger 
scale. Twelve massive Doric columns support a Car of Victory, which was removed 
to Paris by Napoleon in 1807, but was brought home again in triumph by the Prussians 
in 1814. From the Brandenburg Gate the Linden stretches a mile eastward to the Opera 
Platz, and about half-way along it is the entrance to the Kaisergalleric, built, from 
designs by Kyllmann and Heyden, in 1869-73—one of the handsomest and_ liveliest 
arcades in Europe. 

There are about sixty squares or open spaces in Berlin, the largest being the Gens- 
darmenmarkt, of which the central portion is called the Schiller Platz. Here are 
the New Church and the French Church, and between them, on the Schiller Platz, is 
the Royal Theatre, built by Schinkel in 1821, to replace a previous erection which had 
been burnt down. These three buildings are considered by some to form the finest. 
architectural group in the city. In front of the theatre steps stands a monument of 
Schiller in marble; the pedestal is adorned with allegorical figures, and above stands a 
noble statue of the poet, nine feet in height. 

At the eastern end of the Linden is the bronze statue of Frederick the Great, above 
a colossal group of figures of the great men of his reign. Upon u pedestal of polished 
granite, the bronze monument rises in three sections, the lower containing the names of 
about a hundred contemporary soldiers, statesmen, and scholars; at the four corners of 
the next section are equestrian statues of Prince Henry of Prussia and Duke Ferdinand 
of Brunswick, and Generals Zieten and Seydlitz; between these are life-sized groups, 
chiefly of military men, although on one side are seen Lessing and Kant. On the upper 
section are figures in bold relief, depicting scenes in the life of Frederick, while high 
above all is the statue of the great king, representing him as seated on horseback in his 
coronation robes, his head adorned with a cocked hat and pigtail, and a walking-stick in 
his hand. This monument was erected by Rauch, 1810-51, and is undoubtedly one of 
the finest of its kind in Europe. 

Unter den Linden terminates at the Opera Platz, in close proximity to which are 
several of the most important buildings in Berlin. Before describing them, let us take a. 
glance at a scene which might have been witnessed here on the 16th of June, 1871. 
All Berlin upon that memorable morning had broken out into festal decoration—flags 
and banners, mottoes and devices, in endless variety made the long streets brilliant with — 
varied colours. It was the home-coming of the triumphant army that had humbled France, 
and Berlin was full of joy in knowing that the insults and injuries, the insolence and 
treachery, of over a hundred years were all wiped away. Up the Linden Allee came the — 
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blue masses of infantry, the swift Uhlane with their pennons, and the Cuirassiers with 
their gleaming mail. There, too, rode the stout old king and his three mighty men, 
Moltke, Bismarck, and Roon, under whose régime of blood and iron Germany had become 
united, and rendered capable of subduing the ancestral foe that had rushed into war 
with a light heart, shouting “A Berlin! A Berlin!” - 

- On the right of the statue just now described stands the Palace of the Emperor 
William, at the corner of the Opera Platz, not shut off from the street, as is the case 
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PLAN OF BERLIN. 


with most royal residences. There is a small garden in front of the side facing the 
square, and immediately behind the trees, dA the ground floor, are the rooms occupied 
by the Emperor. The reception room is very handsome, and is 225 feet in length. The 
Emperor has resided in this Palace ever since his marriage, in 1829, when Prince Royal 
of Prussia. In 1848, when a revolutionary crowd was clamouring for his blood, he fled 
by night in disguise to Hamburg, and from thence passed to England, under the name 
of Miiller; and when, after a long year of exile, he returned to his Palace, he, saw 
the words “ National Property” inscribed on the wall. a 2S 
-. Opposite the Palace is the building devoted to the two Academies of Art and 
‘Seience, founded by Frederick I., with the help of Leibnitz; and close by is the University 
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(formerly a palace), with 3,600 students attending its lectures and classes. It was founded 
in 1810, when Napoleon, by creating his new “ Kingdom of Westphalia,” had stolen from 
Prussia her famous University of Halle. Baron von Humboldt was then at the head of the 
Educational Department of Prussia, and Fichte and Schleiermacher were leaders of Prussian 
thought. The list of honoured names connected with this University since its establishment 
js fay too long to quote here, but among them may be mentioned a few of world-wide 
celebrity, as Neander, Eichhorn, Bopp, Grimm, and Carl Ritter. Nearly a score of names 
of distinction in various branches of knowledge might be given from amongst the present 
professors. The University buildings include a library and various museums, cabinets, 

and laboratories. 

The curious-looking building adjoining the Palace is the Royal Library; so curious is 
the building, that it has given rise to a story that Frederick the Great gave the architect, 
Unger, a chest of drawers as the model of the edifice. The Library itself, which contains 
900,000 volumes and 15,000 MSS., stands at the head of the nine public libraries and 
fifteen people’s libraries of Berlin, and is celebrated for the rare collection of treasures 
associated with the names of Luther, Melanchthon, Guttenburg, Lucas Cranach, and others. 

Opposite the Library stands the Opera House, erected in 1743 by Knobelsdorf. 
Next to the Court Theatre in Munich, it is the largest in Germany. Upon the Opera 
Platz, where five life-eized figures by Rauch represent Blucher and other generals who 
fought against Napoleon I., a military band stationed in front of the Royal Guard House 
(a modern erection, in the style of the Porta Nigra, at Tréves) discourses sweet music to 
throngs of loungers on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays. Adjacent to the Opera 
House is the Palace of the Crown Prince, where, amidst works of art and souvenirs of 
her native land, dwells the Princess Royal of England. Just opposite is the Arsenal, a 
square building, measuring two hundred and eighty-eight feet each way, and above the 
windows round the interior court are twenty-two masks by Schliiter, depicting the 
cbuman face in the agonies of death. Amongst the curiosities here are two leather 
guns used in the Thirty Years’ War by Gustavus Adolphus, and numerous modern 
cannon captured at various places: one a monster piece brought from Mont Valérien 
at Paris; besides banners, fortress keys, firearms of every type and kind, and many 
other warlike inventions and accessories. Great alterations will transform this building 
into a veritable Temple of Glory. 

From the Opera Platz, and the imposing group of buildings that surround it, a noble 
bridge, the Schloss-Briicke, crosses an insignificant stream, one of the branches of the 
Spree. The bridge, designed by Schinkel, is one hundred and six feet wide, and is adorned 
with eight groups in marble, representing scenes in the life of a warrior: first he is 
taught old heroic stories by Victory, then he is instructed in the use of weapons and pre- 
sented with arms by Minerva; Victory crowns the conqueror and raises up the wounded 
warrior; Minerva incites him to a new conquest, and gives him protection and aid; and, 
in the last ecene, Iris conducts the fallen warrior to Olympus. 

_ Beyond the Schloss-Briicke extends the drilling-ground, called the Lustgarten, formerly 
“a garden belonging to the Palace ; it is planted with trees and is bounded by the Cathedral; the. 
| Royal Palace, and the Old Museum; while in the centre stands Wolff’s equestrian statue 
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of Frederick William III., with allegorical figures grouped round the pedestal. The Schloss, 
or Royal Palace, is almost the only ancient building in Berlin, and has been much altered 
and added to since the Elector Frederick IT. (he of the Iron Tooth) built his castle on 
the Spree in 1451 to overawe the Berliners. Up to the present time both interior and 
exterior have undergone frequent renovations, and now the Schloss is a massive and 
imposing edifice, containing six hundred rooms. At the portal opening on the Lustgarten 
are two large bronze groups, presented by the Emperor Nicholas in 1842, the Horse-tamers, 
by Baron Clodt, and in the Court is the well-known colossal group of St. George and 
‘the Dragon, by Kiss. We shall not attempt to even name the seemingly endless suc- 
cession of saloons and halls and chambers shown to visitors, much less to describe them in 
detail, but, in passing, just a few of the salient features of the place may be touched 
upon. In the Rittersaa)], or Hall of the Knights, stands a massive silver column, eight 
feet in height, presented to the Emperor by the Army and Navy in 1867, on the sixtieth 
anniversary of his entry into the Prussian army. Here, too, 1s a silver throne, and an 
almost unexampled display of massive gold and silver plate. In this hall is annually cele- 
brated the Festival of the Seven Prussian Orders, first. held in 1701, after the coronation 
of the first King of Prussia. In January, 1871, the festival was held at Versailles, in the 
palace of one who, as a Knight of the Black Eagle, would have had the right to be pre- 
sent. The picture-gallery is rich in portraits and scenes from Prussian history; the White 
Saloon, the principal hall in the Palace, was completed by Stuler in 1857, and is a hun- 
dred and five feet long, fifty wide, and forty high, with twelve marble statues: of 
Electors of Brandenburg, placed here in the reign of the Great Elector, and ceilings and 
walls sumptuously adorned with allegorical designs relating to the original Prussian pro- 
vinces. Here, in 1847, the first Parliament of Prussia was held; here the Emperor makes 
his annual speech to the assembled deputies; and here the banquets in honour of august 
visitors to Prussia‘ are given. <A festival, presided over by the Empress, took place here- 
in honour of the Shah of Persia, but when Victor Emmanuel came the Empress retired 
to Baden, and refused to act as hostess on the occasion. The Palace Chapel is a vast 
cupola, adorned with precious marbles, and decorated with frescoes of Martin Luther and 
Moses, the Elector Frederick II. and the Prophet Isaiah, John Huss and. the Apostle 
Paul, and various other characters in curious juxtaposition ; but a philosophical idea of. the 
Emperor William’s is said to be embodied in this gathering of sovereigns, Reformers, and 
martyrs of all ages. Amongst other interesting rooms in the Palace, we may just men- . 
tion the apartments of the Princess Elizabeth, in one of which Frederick the Great was. 
born, on January 24th, 1712; also the rooms occupied by Frederick the Great as Em- 
peror. At that time the Palace was the usual residence of almost all the royal family, 
‘and contained all the royal collections and several Government offices; now Prince . 
Frederick Charles and Prince Leopold are the only princes of the blood residing here. 
bis Royal Palace has its traditionary ghost, the White Lady, who is said always to- 
“haunt the premises, but never to make her appearance in the royal apartments, except. 
on the eve of some great catastrophe. The ‘death of Frederick William IIL, in 1840, .. 
“is alleged to have been thus foreshadowed. It is said—but with what truth “ this deprment 
‘sayeth not’”’—that the present Emperor, about twenty years ago, accompanied by’ his 
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aides-de-camp, carefully inspected every storey of the building at midnight, but found no 
trace of the ghost—said to be the troubled spirit of the Countess Agnes of Orlamiinde, 
who murdered her two children in order to remove all obstacles to her marriage with the. 
Burggrave Albert of Nuremberg, ancestor of the Electors of Brandenburg. 

On the north-east side of the Lustgarten, facing the Palace, stands the Old Museum, 
the most imposing building in Berlin, built from designs by Schinkel in the reign of 
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Frederick William IIT. A wide flight of stepg leads up to the portico, supported by. 
eighteen colossal columns of the Ionic order. The walls of the portico are covered with 
allegorical frescoes representing the world’s gradual progress from chaos; and two well- 
‘known equestrian bronze groups—the “ Amazon,” by Kiss, and the “ Lion Slayer,” by Albert 
Wolff—and some other sculptures adorn the entrance. Within are valuable collections of 
antiquities, sculptures, and paintings. A covered corridor leads from the Old Museum to 
the New Museum, noted for the splendour of its internal decorations. It has three 
floors, the lowest being devoted to the ethnographical and Egyptian museum and the 
museum of northern antiquities; on the first floor thirteen halls are filled with caste of 
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ancient, medieval, and modern sculpture. A grand marble staircase rises to the full height. 
of the building, and upon its walls are six grand pictures by pupils of Kaulbach, after the 
master’s designs, and executed by the stereochromic method: that is to say, the wall 
‘is first saturated with a solution of silica, or flint, in alkali, then the picture is painted 
with water-colours, and afterwards a varnish of the above-mentioned solution is laid on, 
so that the paintings are coated with a thin glass, which effectually preserves them. In 
these paintings are depicted the six great epochs of human progress, from the dispersion 
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THE EXCHANGE AND FRIEDRICHSBRUOKE. 


of the nations after the confusion of tongues at Babel to the epoch of the Reformation. 
Engravings and curiosities fill the uppermost storey of the edifice. 

The new National Gallery (opened in 1876) is to the east of the New Museum, 
in the centre of a square adorned with flowers and fountains, statues and Doric colonnades. 
The late King of Prussia had an idea of grouping together the art institutions of Berlin, 
and this gallery is only a part of the design. Upon a basement, thirty-nine feet in 
height, rises a Corinthian temple, two hundred feet long and a hundred and five feet 
“wide, with an apse at the back, and an eight-columned portico, approached by a grand 
flight of steps, in front. The building contains a large collection of modern pictures, but 
the most important features are the two Cornelius Saloons, of which Berlin is justly 
proud. The first saloon contains the cartoons for the projected Campo Santo of Frederick 
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William IV. Cornelius died at Berlin in 1867, having devoted the previous twenty-six years. 
of his life to the production of these frescoes, which represent the Redemption, the Mission 
of our Lord, the Sway of the Church, and the Last Judgment. In the second saloon 
the cartoons for the Glyptothek at Munich, by Cornelius, are exhibited. 

. No capital of Europe is probably so badly off as Berlin as regards both the nanabes 
_ and beauty of its churches. In 1875 there were only sixty-four places of worship for 
nearly a million of people, but, as only seventeen per cent. of the population appear ever 
to attend, the want is not severely felt. The attendance on religious services on an 
average Sunday is, according to Dr. Schwabe, only two per cent. of the population. The 
oldest church in Berlin is St. Nicholas’, some portions of the building dating from the thir- 
teenth century; but the whole has been restored, and, in addition, has been furnished 
with two lofty towers. The interior is very picturesque, and exhibits the artistic styles of 
several periods. Here is the tomb of the noted Baron Puffendorf, privy councillor and 
judge of the court of the Great Elector Frederick William. The Domkirche, or cathedral, 
on the east of the Lustgarten, is an insignificant edifice, erected in 1747, and restored in 
1817, in which eighty ancestors of the royal family are buried, and the virtues of some 
of them recorded on monuments. Frederick William IV. intended to erect a new cathe- 
dral more worthy of his great capital, and to this end the foundations were completed, 
and a part of a burial-ground prepared—the Campo Santo for which Cornelius designed 
the cartoons already described—but the work was never brought to completion, and the 
unfinished Campo Santo is now a kind of museum, with casts of the Greek statues and 
reliefs excavated at Olympia at the cost of the German Government. The two churches 
in the Gensdarmenmarkt—the Franzokische Kirche and the Neue Kirche—were built in 
imitation of the twin churches on the Piazza del Popolo at Rome. Each has a domed 
tower two hundred and thirty feet in height. The Roman Catholic Church of St. Hedwig,. 
behind the Opera House, was erected by Frederick the Great, in imitation of the Pantheon 
at Rome. The Gothic Kldsterkirche, erected by the Franciscans towards the close of the 
thirteenth century, is the finest and best-preserved medieval building in Berlin; the oldest. 
portions extant are the choir and stalls, and several tombs, all of the fourteenth century ; 
an incongruous belfry, towers, and vestibule were added at a recent restoration. Of the 
modern churches no particular account is needed, although it may be noted, in passing, 
that the slender spire of St. Peter’s, three hundred and fifteen feet in height, is the 
loftiest in Berlin. 

There are three synagogues of the Jews: the newest, in the Oranienburger Strasse, is 
one of the finest modern buildings in the city, nd is probably the costliest edifice now 
belonging to the Hebrew people in the whole world. Its gilded dome is one hundred and 
fifty-eight feet high; the interior is lavishly decorated with painting and sculpture; it is 
entered by three bronze doors, divided by columns of green granite; and there is sitting 
accommodation for three thousand persons. | 

Of hospitals and kindred institutions Berlin has its fair ‘share; the largest, the Charité, 
founded in 1710, is capable of accommodating from 1,500 to 1,800 patients; the Bethanien,. 
in the Mariannen Platz, is a large gloomy building outside, but, under the management 
of the Protestant Sisters of Charity, is admirably organised within, as are also the Elizabeth — 
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and Lazarus Hospitals. In the Augusta Hospital, under the direct care and oversight of 
the Empress, the sick are ministered to by lady nurses, who do not, however, assume the 
garb and character of a religious sisterhood. 7 

The Borse, or Exchange, a modern building, erected in 1863 on the bank of the 
Spree, near the Friedrichsbriicke, is an imposing-looking edifice, and was one of the first 
of the modern buildings of Berlin built of stone imstead of brick and stucco. A double 
eolonnade embellishes the principal facade on the river side; the Great Hall, in the interior, 
where strangers are admitted to a special gallery, is the largest in the city, measuring 
two hundred and twenty-six feet in length by eighty-cight feet in width and sixty-six feet 
in height, and during business hours, when more than three thousand persons are congre- 
gated here, the scene is sometimes intensely exciting. 

The Chamber of Prussian Deputies is on the Doénhofs Platz, and opposite to it 
stands a monument to Baron von Stein, the celebrated statesman, who lived from 1757 to 
1831, and who laid the foundation of that national development which Bismarck and others 
have more fully carried out. Around the pedestal are scenes from Von Stein’s life, and 
allegorical figures representing Patriotism, Energy, Truthfulness, and Piety. The Hall 
of the Imperial Diet, occupying the site of the old porcelain factory, was hastily erected 
in 1871. Close by is the Herrenhaus, or Hall of the Upper Chamber. 

There are eight public muscums in Berlin, in addition to those we have already 
mentioned. The German Industrial Museum was founded in 1567, and has been largely 
augmented by purchases made at the great Industrial Exluibitions held in various countries. 
It is now a very extensive and valuable collection of the products, ancient and modern, of 
many lands. In connection with this museum there is a School of Design, attended by about 
eight hundred pupils, and also a valuable library. In the inidst of an old garden on the 
north bank of the Spree stands the Schloss Montbijou, on the site where, in 1700, the 
Countess Wartenberg erected a villa, which was afterwards enlarged into a residence for 
Queen Sophia Dorothea, the wife of Frederick William I., and mother of Carlyle’s great 
hero. Two detached buildings (one of which 1s now used as the English Chapel) were 
added in 1788 for Queen Frederica Louisa, wife of Frederick William II. The principal 
interest of the buildings at the present time attaches to the rooms on the garden front, 
which are used as the Hohenzollern Museum, and are filled with objects illustrating the 
history of the dynasty and the national progress during two hundred years, many of 
them valuable also on the score of artistic merit. In the rooms devoted to the present. 
Emperor and Empress are numerous addresses received by the German Emperor at various” 
epochs in his life; and also the table upon which, at St. Cloud in 1870, Napoleon III. 
signed his declaration of war with Germany. The various rooms contain a fine col- 
lection of portraits, wax models, cabinet-work, early glass, tankards, tapestry, and porcelain, 
and also a small collection of pictures and curiosities of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; 
while among the historic relics are the cradle of the Emperor William, a knife and fork 
used by Napoleon at Waterloo, the clothes worn by Frederick the Great from childhood till 
death, the sword of the Great Elector, and the turning-lathe of Frederick William I. | 

_ Many of the factories of Berlin are of great interest. Borsig’s Engine Factory, em- 
-ploying three thousand men, turns out one hundred and sixty locomotives annually. The 
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Royal Porcelain Factory was founded by Frederick the Great; its productions are highly 
esteemed for lightness of material, elegance of design, and beauty of colouring. The factory 
was removed in 1871 to its present site beyond the Thiergarten, to make room for the 
temporary building erected for the Imperial German Parliament. The silk-looms, once very 
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STATUE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


numerous in Berlin, have almost wholly disappeared. For a time the woollen manufacture 
kept its ground, but the 12,000 workmen employed in this industry in 1861 had sunk 
to less than 3,000 in 1874. The principal articles of manufacture and commerce are: 
locomotives and machinery, carriages, copper, brass, and bronze wares, porcelain, and all 
kinds of building requisites. The manufacture of sewing-machines is a very important 
feature of industry, from 70,000 to 75,000 of these useful appliances being made. 
here annually. In 1874 there were 1,906 factories in Berlin, employing 64,466 persons, 
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of whom 14,737 were engaged in the manufacture of steam-engines and machinery ; and 
we may here remark that with this great increase of the industrial population Berlin has 
lost much of its original character, and the numerical relations of class to class have been 
very much altered. At least seventy per cent. of the entire population are now engaged in 
trade and manufacture; and the military, the Civil Service, and the learned professifjig 
form a much smaller proportion than was once the case. The advent of an Impert®’ 
Parliament, and new political institutions in connection with it, have also brought about 
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THE SCHLOSS-BRUCKE WITH THE LUSTGARTEN. 


important changes, so that in more ways than we can point out here Berlin is in a 
transitional state, and what is to be the eventual outcome of the present colossal develop- 
ment, not even a Bismarck can foretell. 

In the matter of amusements Berlin is pretty well off, there being about five-and-twenty 
theatres ; one, the National, was burnt down in April, 1883. The Royal Opera House and 
the Royal Theatre have been mentioned already. There are, besides the theatres, several 
other popular resorts ; some of them are a sort of combination of café and conservatory, the 
numerous dining establishments in many cases spreading their tables amidst gardens and 
arbours, colonnades and terraces; and in the evenings, therefore, when people flock to these 
places to take their suppers, and enjoy the music and pace and sa mise the scene is. 
Mad Pletareeque and lively. — | 
107 
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The Sing-Akademie, founded in 1791, is an association of some three hundred amateurs, " 
who give public concerts in their tasteful Grecian building near the University. a 

Leaving now the central portions of the city, to which our attention has up to the present 
‘been directed, we will proceed to glance at some of the more prominent features of the suburbs — 
‘and environs of Berlin, beginning at the Potedam Gate, in the south-west. Here lies the 
suburb called the Aeussere Friedrichstadt, one of the finest quarters of Berlin, containing 
the residences of many of the wealthiest members of the community. Rows of trees adorn the 
streets, and the handsome detached villas are surrounded by gardens. The Potsdam Railway 
‘Station, a fine building, stands in the Potsdamer Platz, and an obelisk is to be erected 
here to commemorate the escape of the Emperor William from assassination in 1878. __ 

About a mile south of the Potsdam Gate, at the village of Schéneberg, is the Botanical 
‘Garden, specially noted for its palms and cacti, and containing 20,000 species of plants—one of 
the most extensive gardens of the kind in Europe. In the adjacent St. Matthew’s Cemetery 
‘are many handsome monuments, and also the graves of the Brothers Grimm, the well-known 
philologists, and collectors of old-world tales and legends. 

The Friedrichsstrasse (already mentioned) and two or three other important streets converge 
at their southern extremity at the Belle Alliance Platz, a circular space laid out as a garden, 
in the centre of which stands the Friedens Denkmal, or Column of Peace, sixty feet in height, 
ereoted a quarter of a century afterwards in memory of the peace of 1815. From a lofty 
pedestal rises a granite column with a marble capital, above which a “ Victory,” by Rauch, seems 
offering to the city a victor’s wreath with her right hand, whilst waving a palm-branch in her 
Jeft. Around the column are four marble groups, representing the Allies of 1815: England, 
Prussia, the Netherlands, and Hanover. The adjacent flight of steps, the Halle Gate, and the 
bridge across the canal are all adorned with marble sculptures. Beyond the bridge are the 
‘Tempelhof and Schéneberg quarters, both rapidly spreading and increasing in population. 
Three-quarters of a mile from the Halle Gate is the Kreuzberg, two hundred and thirteen feet 
above the sva-level—the only approach to a mountain which many native Berliners have ever 
seen, for there is no other eminence whatever in the neighbourhood, and it is accordingly a 
popular place of resort, and a goal of tramcars and omnibuses. From its summit there is a 
fine panorama of the city. The hill is surmounted by a metal obelisk, sixty-two feet in height, 
dedicated to his people in 1818 by Frederick William III. as “a monument to the fallen, an 
acknowledgment to the living, an example to posterity.” Beyond the Halle Gate are several 
places of popular resort ; also the Tempelhofer Feld, where reviews of the garrison have been 
held since the days of Frederick the Great. The autumn manceuvres, with this place as a 
centre, extend far over the surrounding country, apd last: for several days. The neighbouring 
Hasenheide, with an appropriate statue of Jahn, the German “ Turnvater,” is the scene of 
rifle practice and gymnastic exercises. There are several large cemeteries in this locality ; 
in the Jerusalemer Kirchhof lies Chamisso; in the Dreifaltigkeits Kirchhof are the Erveto of 
‘Mendelssohn, Schleiermacher, and Tieck. 3 

We can but mention the Stralan quarter, with its numerous factories, and the Kinigstadt, 
‘both adjoining Old Berlin. Beyond the Kénigs Thor is a pleasant ai the areenenane, | 
‘with military monuments, and good views of the town. bas 

~The Linsenstadt, south of the Wallstrasse, is a manufecturing district, not yet thirty - 
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years old, but now the most populous and least interesting part of Berlin. Passing round to 
the north, beyond the Rosenthal Gate, is a park named after Humboldt, whose house in the 
Oranienburgstrasse is a place of pilgrimage to many devotees of science. 

Farther west, beyond the old Oranienburg Gate, which exists but in name only, lies the 
“ Quartier Latin,” containing in the neighbourhood of the Louisen Strasse several institutions 
connected with the medical departments of the University. At the end of.the street jit 
named is the Neue Thor, beyond which lies the pretty Invaliden Park, adorned with military 
monuments: in fact, go where you will in Berlin, these military monuments meet the eye. 
The suburb of Moabit, till lately a distinct place, separated from the city by intervening country, 
and noted for its places of recreation, largely patronised by the lower classes of Berlin, is now 
an integral portion of the spreading town. It received its name from French agricultural 
immigrants, who, in disgust at the sandy, sterile soil, called it ‘“ Pays de Moab.” 
| But it is outside the Brandenburg Gate, to the west of the city, that the most interesting 
environs are found. On passing through the gate (not by the centre arch, which is reserved 
for royalty), the Friedens Allee, to the right, leads to the Kinigs Platz, with its ornamental 
grounds and fountains, one of the finest sites in Berlin. In the centre rises to a height of two 
hundred feet Strack’s monument of “ Victory,” erected in 1873, after the return of the army 
from Paris. Bronze reliefs on the massive square pedestal commemorate the Danish war of 
1864, the Battle of Kéniggritz, 1866; the Battle of Sedan, 1870; and the return of the 
troops, 1871. <A colonnade, illustrating in its Venetian mosaics the war of 1870 and the 
restoration of German unity, surrounds the base of the column, and the names of the generals. 
are all duly set forth. Sixty Danish, Austrian, and French cannon are placed in the flutings. 
of the sandstone column, of which eagles form the capital, and above towers a “ Borussia,” by 
Drake, forty-eight feet in height. From the capital, one hundred and fifty-two feet above the 
ground, and accessible for fifty feet, there is of course a fine view. 

The Raczynski Picture Gallery, containing many choice works; the numerous modern 
mansions; Kroll’s noted establishment, and other places of amusement, we can only mention. 
South from the Kénigs Platz runs the broad Sieges Allee, through the Thiergarten, one 
of the most fashionable promenades in Berlin. 

Favourite drives surround the Thiergarten, which is a splendid park of about six 
hundred acres, in parts displaying the attractions of cultivation, in others the beauties of 
a natural forest, while several fine lakes enliven the scenery, and Frederick William IIL, 
Queen Louise, and Goethe are commemorated by monuments; the last two were raised 
in 1880. Beyond a canal to the south is the Zoological Garden, a truly charming spot, 
where the animals are located in houses and sheds built from appropriate and artistic 
designs ; thus, the antelopes are placed in a building in the Arabian style, the elephants 
in a gaily-coloured pagoda-like edifice. German royal residences have not been considered 
complete without collections of animals. Potsdam, accordingly, had its menagerie, from 
which the beasts and birds were brought here, but the collection has since been largely | 
augmented, till it has become one of the finest in the world. There are pleasant. lawns 
and plenty of fine trees interspersed with the cages and tanks and enclosures ; innumerable 
tables and chairs line the principal avenue, and also cover a sloping lawn and a broad 
terrace; and, in the evening especially; when throngs of citizens and their wives and_ 
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VIEWS IN BERLIN. 


Royal Library; 2, Schiller Platz and Deuteche Kirche; 8, Royal Palace (Water Front); 4, The University ; 
& Royal Palace (East Side); 6, National Gallery. _ | 
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children are eating their suppers, or feeding the animals, or listening to strains of music 
from the orchestra, the scene is exceedingly bright and attractive. 

A road across the Thiergarten leads to the rapidly increasing, but stenevshiak dull, 
town of Charlottenburg, with its 25,000 inhabitants. Here formerly stood the village 
of Lietzow, at which, at the end of the seventeenth century, Sophia Charlotte, the 
wife of Frederick I., built herself a country residence. The group of buildings formiriz 
the Royal Palace have not been inhabited since the death, in 1873, of the Dowager 
Queen Elizabeth. The rooms once occupied by the Great Frederick, with their roooco 
decorations, and those appertaining to Queen Louise, with their Louis XVI. fittings, are 
very characteristic of their epochs. The Palace garden is a pleasant spot, and was laid 
out by the noted landscape gardener Le Notre. 

Near at hand is the mausoleum of Frederick William III. and Queen Louise, the 
father and mother of the present aged Emperor. Very impressive are the recumbent 
marble figures of the illustrious pair, from the chisel of Rauch, whose fame, indeed, was 
established by the beautiful figure of the queen, which was executed at Carrara and 
Rome in 1812-3. The crucifix and candelabra near the tomb are also beautiful pieces 
of work. In a marbk casket at the fect of his parents is the heart of Frederick 
William IV. The members of the royal family observe by a private service in the 
mausoleum the anniversaries of the deaths of the king and queen. The statue of the 
beautiful but unfortunate Queen Louise is a perfect portrait, suggesting not death, 
but sleep; the features and folded hands are full of calm and serene beauty; and gazing 
upon this marvellous and life-like triumph of the sculptor’s skill, shrouded in a simple 
drapery perfect in every fold, we may remember her words, uttered not long before her 
death: “ Posterity will not set down my name among celebrated women, but whoever 
reads concerning the calamities of these times will say of me, ‘She suffered much, and 
suffered with constancy ;’ and may after-times be able to add, ‘She gave birth to children 
who deserved better days, who struggled to bring them round, and at last succeeded.’ ” 
A practical comment upon these words is the career of the aged warrior who is now not 
merely King of Prussia, but Emperor of Germany. 

History tells the story of his mother’s vicissitudes and sufferings, of her resolution — 
and energy; how she roused her country to take the field in 1806; how the conqueror 
treated her with insolent scorn, and how Prussian hatred for the French became > 
intensified ; how she was with the king before the disastrous battle of Jena, and how sub- 
sequently she nerved herself to meet the conqueror at Tilsit, and vainly strove to soften 
her country’s doom. Napoleon treated the poor queen with heartless scorn, but afterwards 
paid a high tribute to her talents and charms. She returned from Tilsit, to struggle for 
awhile with failing health, and to die. She saw the monarchy humbled in the dust, and 
her last words to her husband and children were: “When I am gone, you will weep 
for me as I have wept for poor Prussia; but you must act—free your people from the 
degradation in which they are plunged, and prove yourself worthy of the Great Frederick.” 
How these words have been responded to is a matter of European history. | 

Charlottenburg is a good deal visited from Berlin, on account of the Palm House, 
Winter Garden, and Concert Room of the Flora Society: a favourite resort, with musical 
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and other attractions. Beyond Charlottenburg, on the Spandau Road, villas and mansions: 
have sprung up in great numbers, and the name of Westend has been given to the district. 


Intimately associated with Berlin is the town of Porspam, sixteen miles distant, and 
easily reached by rail in little more than half an hour. Potsdam has 45,000 inhabitants, 
of whom 7,000 form the garrison. It is beautifully situated on an island in the river 
Havel, which here resembles a chain of lakes surrounded by luxuriantly wooded hills. 
Though of ancient Slavonic origin, the Great Elector really made the town, and Frederick 
the Great gave it its modern splendour and the chief interest attaching to it. It is a 
town of somewhat dull streets, though containing many fine mansions, as well as the four 
Palaces. Of its steamboats, tramways, and restaurants, its schools, and manufactories of 
fire-arms and chemicals, and other ordinary matters, we need not speak, but confine 
ourselves to those objects which give to the-place its historic interest. On approaching 
the Palace by the Lange-Briicke, a lime-tree is seen (now defended by a metal covering), 
under which people with petitions used to stand and wait to attract the attention of the 
Great Frederick. In the adjacent Lustgarten are various statues and bronze busts, mostly 
in honour of military men. Within the Palace there is little worth notice, except the 
rooms occupied by Frederick the Great, and which are still kept in nearly the same con- 
dition as when last used by him; the writing-table, over which he has thrown the ink 
about very freely, and the identical inkstand in which he was wont to dip his royal pen. 
Some music in his handwriting, and composed by himself, occupies the stand by the 
piano at which he played. There are the green eye-shade that protected the royal eyes, 
and a book-case filled with his favourite French books; the chairs and sofas which he 
used, with their silken covers nearly torn off by his favourite dogs, who were his constant 
companions, and the marks of the very plates from which these highly-favoured animals 
were fed, still visible. Behind the silver balustrades once stood the truckle-bed upon which 
he slept, for he regarded with contempt anything more luxurious; but the relic-hunters 
had almost pulled to pieces this austere-looking couch, and had left so little of it that 
it was resolved to remove the remainder before it should entirely vanish. Close to the 
bed-room there is a small cabinet with double doors to prevent eavesdropping, and with 
trap-door arrangements in the floor for sending up a well-spread table, and for sending 
down plates and dishes without the necessity for any servants to enter the room. There 
Frederick could dine féte-d-tcfe with a particular friend when he wished the conversation 
to be entirely secret. Napoleon visited all these rooms, and scrupulously regarded the 
existing arrangements, allowing nothing to be disturbed except one or two pictures, which 
he sent to Paris. The apartments of other monarchs are also shown to visitors; in the 
room of Frederick William I. is a picture painted by that king when. suffering tortures 
from a fit of the gout. In a detached building, called the Haus-am-Bassin, the remark. 
able smoking club known as the Tabaks Collegium, founded by the father of Frederick 
the Great, used to hold its extraordinary convivial gatherings. 

_ he domed choreh of St. Nicholas, north of the Palace, is a modem building, with | 
fine sculptures by Kiss, apd frescoes by Cornelius. An obelisk in honour of the Great 
Elector and the first three Prussian kings stands in front of the contiguous gable-ended 
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Rathhaus, built in 1754. But a far greater interest attaches to the Garnison Kirche, where, in 
-a vault behind the pulpit, repose the mortal remains of Frederick the Great, in a plain metal 
sarcophagus. In the same vault is the marble coffin of the father of Frederick, the stern, half- 
mad old king, the strange mixture of soldier and devotee, whom Carlyle has made so familiar 
to English readers. Upon the plain brick floor of the arched vault rest the two coffins. 

It was over that bronze sarcophagus at midnight that the Emperor Alexander of 
Russia and the King of Prussia joined hands, and swore eternal friendship and alliance— 
a compact eventually pregnant with great events. In less than a twelvemonth, to this 
same vault came the conqueror Napoleon, and reverently bowing his knee where his 
imperial foemen had pledged their mutual faith, gazed on the sarcophagus. ‘ Hadst thou 
been alive, I should never have been here!’’ he exclaimed. It was one of Napoleon’s 
grand moments, but a very mean moment succeeded, for, rising from his knees, he stole 
the sword and scarf of the dead hero, which had hitherto lain on the sarcophagus. He 
also had the standards of the Prussian guards, which decorated the vaults, carried away 
to Paris; and what became of these relics is a mystery, although it is said that just 
previously to the entrance into Paris of the allied armics, Joseph Bonaparte had the sword 
broken up and the flags burnt. But the insult to the great hero has been amply atoned, 
for now around the church hang the standards and eagles captured at Waterloo, as 
well as flags captured in the Franco-German war of 1870-1. Tere also are suspended 
Austrian standards from the Bohemian campaign, and the names of heroes of Potedam who 
perished in these wars are inscribed on tablets affixed to the walls. ee 

The other churches, the military asylums, barracks and so forth, we must pass 
over. Beside the new Fricdenskirche, or Church of Peace, is the entrance to the famous 
park of Sans Souci. Here are the fountains that play on Sundays in the summer, and 
the great fountain that twice a week sends up its silvery column to the height of one 
hundred and twenty feet. The gardens are laid out in the stiff, formal French style, with 
alleys and close-cut hedges, with vases and sculptures, and flights of steps and terraces. 

Upon the highest terrace is a statue of Flora reclining on a polished slab, veiling the 
entrance to a marble vault in which the great king intended to be buried. 

From the windows of his bed-chamber he could daily gaze at the guardian of hie 
grave, and the name now applied to the Palace and park is said hy some to have 
originated in his remark, “Quand je serai la, je seral sans souci.” The Palace, a one- 
storeyed building above the terraces, erected by Knobelsdorf in 1745, was restored and 
re-fitted for Frederick William IV., the late King of Prussia, who died here in 1861. 

The terrace in front of the Palace was the favourite resort of the great king; his 
favourite dogs and chargers are buried near it, but his own injunction that he should be 
buried amongst them was not complied with. It was here that, shortly before his death, 
she was brought out in his arm-chair to bask in the sun. 

’ Before setting out for his second Silesian War, Frederick was so captivated by the 
‘beauty of the scenery round Potsdam, that he resolved to build a Palace here, and drew 
‘the plans himself from which Knobelsdorf built. The bed-room of the great king contains 
‘the arm-cbair in which he breathed his last, and a clock whick he always wound up with 
‘his own band, and which has not been meddled with since. It is said to record the momeyt,of 
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his death, when it aiytarioual y stopped at twenty minutes past two, on as morning of 


August 17th, 1786. 
But besides being the favourite resort of Frederick the Great, Sans Souci is also 


celebrated as the abode for a time of the witty and sceptical French philosopher, Voltaire, 
whose literary intimacy with the King of Prussia forms a prominent feature in the dis- 
tinguished Frenchman’s career. The apartments he occupied are under those of the king, 
and from the windows there is a glorious prospect. 
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POTSDAM, FROM THE BRAUHAUSBERG. 


The walls have been decorated with wood carvings, understood to be pictorial 
epigrams reflecting on Voltaire’s character and habits. There is a monkey, which is said 
to be a striking portrait of the philosopher; parrot#enote his volubility ; a stork symbolises 
his migrations, and so forth. For some time after Voltaire’s arrival, the king and the 
philosopher were inseparable: both seemed to be enjoying a happy time of social inter- 
course and literary activity; but Voltaire began at length to find that in giving up family 
and country for the sake of a pension, he had sacrificed freedom and independence. He 
himself, in describing his brief .residence at Sans Souci, says: ‘ Astolpho did not meet a 
kinder réception in the palace of Aleina. To be lodged in the same apartments that 
Marshal, Saxe had oceupied, to have the royal cooks at my command when I chose. to 
dine alone, and the royal coachman when I preferred to ride alene—these were but trifling 
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The Highest Terrace. 
The New Palace. 


Sens Souci Park. 
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favours.” But all this was too agreeable to last long. Frederick found occasion to suspect 
the poet's honesty. There was a scandalous lawsuit about imposing on a Jew merchant 
with false jewels, and the king had to use his influence to get the matter hushed up in 
Voltaire’s favour. | 

At length Frederick’s patience was exhausted by the imprudent intercourse which 
Voltaire chose to carry on with foreign ambassadors. “I shall only want him another 
year; we squeeze the orange, and then throw away the peel!” exclaimed the king. The 
king’s physician heard these words, and was delighted to carry them to Voltaire, whom 
he cordially hated. The enraged pcet declared the remark was worthy of Dionysius 
of Syracuse, Voltaire took care from this time forward to look after the orange-peel. 
But matters were kept smooth for a time, until a biting sarcasm of Voltaire’s with 
reference to his royal patron brought matters to a crisis. It seems that one of the 
generals had written a poem, and desirous of having the benefit of Voltaire’s critical 
judgment, had brought it to the philosopher to revise. But, as it happened, just at the 
same moment one of the royal effusions was sent by the hands of a servant, for Voltaire 
to treat in a similar way. Voltaire turned to the general with the words, “My dear 
friend, come some other time; your master has sent me some of his dirty linen to wash, 
I will attend to yours afterwards.” This was the climax; it was not long before the 
philosopher was en rowfe for the frontier. At Berlin he saw one of his works ignomi- 
niously burnt by the hangman in the public square. Then came the long retirement at 
Ferney, one brief triumph in his eighty-fourth year at Paris, and death. 

Not far from the Palace stands the famous windmill of Sans Souci, now royal 
property, but till very lately in possession of the descendants of the miller who refused 
to yield it to Frederick when he wanted to pull it down and extend his own gardens, 
which on that side are rather confined. : 

It was a very small mill in those days, but after the miller gained the lawsuit 
instituted against him by the king, another on a much larger scale was built. During 
the reign of Frederick William IV., the owner of the mill, being in straitened cir- 
cumstances, offered to sell it to the king, who, however, refused to avail himself of 
this opportunity, and generously enabled the miller to get through his difficulties and | 
yet retain his property—declaring that the mill was a national monument, and as such 
belonged to Prussian history. It has, however, since come into possession of the Crown. 
In the neighbourhood of the mill are the Ruinenberg, with artificial ruins, hiding the 
reservoir which supplies the fountains; the Sicilian garden; the Pinetum; the Chinese 
tower ; and a lofty belvedere, from which is obtaine@a glorious panorama of the surrounding 
country. The new orangery, nearly a thousand feet in length, dates from 1856. 
Numerous statues adorn the terrace and long facade, and in the saloons are copies of 
Raphael’s paintings. and abundance of sculptures. Frederick the Great tried to grow orange- 
trees and vines under glass along his terraces, but they did not flourish. He once 
grumbled about this to the Prince of. Ligne, who replied in worthy style, “ Sire, it 2 aac | 
that with you nothing thrives but your laurels.” . * 

The New. Palace stands at the extremity of the broad avenue running across the | 
Park of Sans Souci. It is a huge, ungainly brick edifice, built by Frederick in a spirit — 
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of bravado at the close of the Seven Years’ War, to prove to his adversaries that his 
financial resources were by no means exhausted. It was six years in building, being 
completed, after a vast outlay, in 1769, and contains seventy-two apartments, characterised 
by gaudy magnificence. One large saloon is adorned from floor to ceiling with shells of 
every hue wrought into the most elegant devices, and intermingled here and there with 
rich specimens of amber and emeralds, cornelians and rubies. From the ceiling hang four 
immense chandeliers of rock crystal, which when lighted produce a magnificent effect, as the 
polished shells and gleaming minerals around reflect the blaze of the numerous lights. 

The Charlottenhof, a short distance from the New Palace, is a Pompeian villa, built. 
by Frederick William IV. when Crown Prince. Humboldt occupied two of the rooms. 
In one apartment is a chair of steel and silver, made by Peter the Great. | 

Babelsberg, the modern castle of the German Emperor, with its beautiful grounds 
and fountains, is two miles from Potsdam. 

Spandau, five miles from Berlin, is most celebrated as a fortress. By means of tho’ 
river, the surrounding country can be inundated in case of a hostile attack. In the 
citadel, which stands on an island, the treasury of the German Empire is deposited, and. 
can only be unlocked by two keys simultaneously, one of which is in the custody of the 
Chancellor, and the other in that of the President of the Committee for the debts of 
the Empire. Spandau has a large central prison (once a palace of the Electors of Bran-— 
denburg), new barracks, and a military hospital, an artillery school for infantry,’ a royal 
foundry of artillery, and various manufactories; and amidst all these warlike institutions 
we may fittingly take our leave of Berlin and its environs—so pervaded in every direction 
by the military spirit—so lavishly adorned with trophies of military prowess, and basing 
its greatness to so large an extent, on military power. Let us hope that an era of 
commercial and educational and religious progress is now beginning, and that with the reign — 
of law and order there may be a peaceful development of all that can render a nation truly 
great, happy, and prosperous. 
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different way from most other British 
Colonies, The nine Provinces whieh, 
up till a recent period, had their separate 
legislative assemblies, as well as sent dele- 
gates to a general parliament, grew up inde- 
pendently. The consequence is that wealth 
and social influence, and all the amenities of 
civilisation and progress, have grouped them- 
selves about several distinct centres; and at 
) z the present day there are five cities, any one 
GUOTY OF MAOHIS. of which it would be unfair to describe as 
distinctively the capital of New Zealand with- 
out mentioning the rest. These cities are: Auckland, population 40,000; Dunedin, 43,000; 
Christchurch, 31,000; Wellington, 21,000; and Nelson, 10,000. We give the populations in 
round numbers and inclusive of the suburbs. Of these, Wellington has been chosen as the 
seat of Government; but, after all, as Mr. Trollope points out, Auckland is the representative 
‘city of New Zealand. “ Dunedin,” he says, “is a Scotch town, and Christchurch an English 
town here planted, and Wellington is a chosen site for a parliament; but Auckland is redolent 
of New Zealand. Her streets are still traversed by Maoris and half-castes, and the Pakeha 
Maori still wanders into town from his distant settlement in quest of tea, sugar, and brandy.” 
The residents of Auckland are fond of comparing their city to Corinth for its commerce, 
and to Naples for its beauty. It certainly stands like Corinth on an isthmus, having on one 
side the noble Waitemata harbour, opening into the Hauraki Gulf, whilst six miles off, on 
the western shore, is the spacious harbour of Onehunge or Manukau. Orchards and vineyards, 
interspersed with villas, spread over the whole district between the two pieces of water: The 
largest steamers can float safely in the port, and even at low water any vessel can securely 
anchor or steam close up to the city wharves. Steam communication is regularly kept up with 
Sydney, 1,315 miles, and Melbourne, 1,650 miles distant. Queen Street Wharf, about a third 
of a mile in length, is the largest of several wharves and jetties with facilities and appliances 
for the loading and unloading of a large number of vessels simultaneously. The railway. 
wharf, a thousand feet long, is connected with the railway terminus, and is s0 arranged. that 
the trucks can go close alongside the vessels by the wharf. | | res 
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The city is most picturesquely situated, and the undulating site affords an ample choice 
of pretty nooks for suburban retreats. ‘There are several good streets, of which the principal 
is Queen Street, extending half a mile from the wharf to the Karangahape Road; it contains 
most of the pricipal buildings. The various edifices, imperial or municipal, legal or com- 
mercial, educational or philanthropic, do not call for individual description ; they are for the 
most part substantial buildings suited to the requirements of a young colony. The Government. 
House stands in the midst of grounds planted with English oak and other trees. Churches 
and chapels are numerous. Education is free and secular, and the 212 schools of the Pro- 
vince have an average attendance of 12,275 scholars. Auckland also boasts a University 
College. There are a free public library and a well-stocked museum in the city, which also 
possesses two daily newspapers and several weekly and monthly journals; amongst these is 
a Maori newspaper, Ze Korimaka. The streets of Auckland are mostly flagged or asphalted 
and lighted with gas, and a railway connects the city with Onchunga on the other side of the 
isthmus. Another railway runs a hundred miles south to Awamatu, and a third to Helens- 
ville, vid Riverhead, thus placing a large extent of rural district in direct communication with 
the capital. The manufactaring industries of Auckland are considerable: there are boot 
factories, boiler works, sash and door works, saw-mills, ship-building yards, &c. | 

The European population of Auckland in 1841, when it was proclaimed the capital and 
seat of Government for the whole of New Zealand, did not exceed 2,700. Very simple and 
primitive, indeed, was the social condition of the colonists. The best of the houses were small 
buildings of wood ; some of them resembled Maori habitations. The streets were only partially 
laid out, and in many parts it was impossible for pedestrians to avoid sinking deep into mud 
and water. ‘On the occasion of a party at Government House,” says Mr. A. Kennedy, “in 
the winter season, we got as far as the gate, but to get through the mud farther was im- 
possible, without rendering us unpresentable at an evening party. We, therefore, hailed some 
Maoris who were passing to take pity on us, and carry us over the slough of mud, and we rode 
to the verandah of Government House on the backs of the Maoris.” But forty years of 
successful progress have done wonders for Auckland, and transformed the thinly-inhabited 
settlement into a busy city, well supplied with all the requirements of modern culture. 

The environs of Auckland are exceedingly picturesque. The best view of the city 
and its surroundings is obtained from the lip of the crater of Mount Eden, an extinct 
voleano about a mile from Auckland. Amongst the most prominent features of the 
district are the isolated volcanic hills, which are very numerous. Some of these rise to 
a considerable height, some shape themselves into bold precipitous terraces, others sweep 
down to the level plain in long sloping spurs, so that graceful undulations and bold pic- 
tareaque eminences are pleasingly combined in the landscape. Abundant flocks and herds 
roaming over the luxuriant pastures, and ecattered villages and homesteads, give an appearanee 
of life to the far-stretching plains and the verdant slopes of the mountains. On the other 
side of the harbour are seen the pleasant shores at the mouth of the Waitemata river, and, 
“tore to the east, the islands of Rangitoto, Tapu, and Waihiki, ranged in a semicircle, as if 
guarding the mouth of the estuary; and beyond these islands, rise in the far distance, the 
mountain ranges of Cape Colville, three thousand feet in height, a fitting margin to the. love 
; landecape that lies bathed in brightness beneath the clear blue southern sky. __ _ 
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~The Province of Auckland (which is about half the size of England) comprises three 
natural divisions—the Northern Peninsula, which is “broken lands,” in parts densely timbered ; 
the East Coast, which is “one continuous range of Paleozoic rock,” most of it auriferous; and 
the Waikato country, a fertile district named after and watered by the largest river in ‘New 
Zealand, and rapidly becoming settled. The Waikato settlements are connected with Auckland 
by the railway to Awamatu, above mentioned. Several towns are springing up in this district, 
which was confiscated from the natives after the last war, and which borders on the “ King” 
settlements. Beneath the pastoral and arable land are large deposits of good coal. A steam- 
boat journey of thirty miles from Auckland conducts to Grahamstown and its gold-mines at 
the mouth of the Thames. 

The mineral treasures of Auckland Province will be a great source of wealth when 
developed. Timber is at present one of the chief exports. The celebrated Kauri Pine, the 
most famous of New Zealand trees, is found only in the northern forests. It often grows to 
a height of one hundred and fifty feet, with a diameter of fifteen feet, and is in much request 
for the British navy. The exports of timber and wool have steadily increased from year 
to year. The curious product known as kauri gum is an important item in Auckland 
trade; it proceeds from the kauri pine, but is of no use till long after the tree is dead 
and buried. When found it is as hard as amber, and is used as a varnish and for other 
purposes. An enormous supply is still beneath the soil, being found at great depths, 
even mingling with the tertiary strata of coal. 

We have alluded to the voleanic origin of the district round Auckland. An active 
volcanic island still exists in the Hauraki Gulf, and in the eastern part of the Province 
there is a collection of some of the most remarkable warm-lake and geyser scenery in the 
world. Here are found the Puias, which are geysers continually or -intermittently active ; 
the Ngawhas, which emit steam, but do not throw up columns of hot water; and the 
Waiariki, which are cisterns of hot water suitable for bathing. In the same district are 
“mud volcanoes, and also numerous crecks and streams, which are either hot or tepid on 
account of hot springs breaking out in them. Baths have been erected round Lake Taupo, - 
where the chief springs abound, and it is thought that in time residents in Australasia, and 
probably India, will flock to this district as the great sanatorium of the southern hemisphere. - 
Near the lakes, and especially near Lake Rotomahana, are marvellous natural terraces, formed 
of friable stone deposited by the waters streaming down from the hot pools above. Near 
Rotomahana are the famous White and Pink Terraces. The White Terraces, the finer of 
the two, are three hundred feet in height, and rise two hundred feet from the lake. ‘As you 
ascend from the bottom,” says Mr. Trollope, “ you s@p along a raised fretwork of stone as fine 
as chased silver. Among this the water is flowing, so that dry feet are out of the question ; 
but the fretwork, if the feet be kept on it, ‘sedate the walker, as the water, though it runs 
over it, of course runs deeper through it. As you rise higher and higher the water becomes 
warmer and warmer. And then, on one terrace after another, there are large, shell-like, 
alabaster baths, holding water from three to four feet deep, of different temperatures, as the 
bather may desire them. Of course the basins are not alabaster, but aré made of the deposits — 
of the water, which is, I believe, silica; but they are as smooth as alabaster, only softer. 
And on the outside rims where water has run, dropping over, century after century, nature has 
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_earved for herself wonderful hanging ornaments and exquisite comices, with that prolific. 
hand which never stints itself in space because of expense, and devotes its endless labour to 
front and rear with equal persistency. On the top terrace is the boiling lake from which the 
others are filled.” 
Auckland is the centre of the largest native population in New Zealand; indeed of the 
44,000 Maoris remaining in the whole colony nearly 25,000 reside in Auckland Province. 
According to their own tradition, the ancestors of these people came five hundred years ago, in 
seven canoes, from a distant island called Hawaiki, probably Hawaii. Both as regards bodily 
vigour and intellect, the natives of New. Zealand at the time of its discovery had developed 
into the finest of the Polynesian races. But though energetic and intelligent, they were greedy, 
rapacious, unscrupulous, and cruel. Two of their national customs, muru and tape, deserve 
particular mention. By the former institution any man who, by inadvertence or otherwise, had 
transgressed certain customs, was either heavily fined or made liable to be plundered by 
everybody. The prevalence of mru made property very insecure, especially as subjection to it 
gave the right to rob others. Anything of value was constantly changing hands; successful 
thieving became meritorious; it was only detection that was disgraceful. Zapu (or taboo, as it 
is often spelt) was an institution of infinite requirements, pervading the whole social 
‘system of the Maoris. A chief was himself ¢apu, or sacred, and could make anything else so 
by simply declaring it to be so. His own person, and especially his head, was tapu, and, 
indeed, all belonging to him partook of the alleged divine essence, which was believed to 
pass from the gods, through chiefs and priests, to anything they chose. This superstition 
was very powerful; a strong man has been known to die of terror on finding that he had 
unwittingly eaten part of a chief’s dinner. The practice of mopo or tattoo (now fast dying | 
out) was universal; both men and women underwent a painful process that marked them with 
indelible signs. In morals they were very degraded—slavery, polygamy, infanticide, sorcery, 
murder, and cannibalism were prominent features of life in New Zealand. They excel in 
carving, of which their war-canoes, carrying a hundred men, are specimens. They believed in| 
certain gods, to whom, however, only the priests had direct access, and had also a super- 
stitious reverence for an Atua, or supreme being. They believed that the stars were the left 
eyes of deceased chiefs; immortality they considered to be the lot of the higher classes, but 
the Cookees, or vulgar, perished for ever. | 
The Maoris vary in size as much as Europeans do, but are usually well made, with finely. 
formed heads, olive complexions, regular features, and well-proportioned feet and hands. The 
men, as a rule, are better-looking than the women. They dwelt in fortified villages called | 
paks, and were at one time constantly engaged in inter-tribal wars. | 
Several Maoris now have seats in the House of Representatives, and are of great use in 
keeping the Government well informed as to native affairs. Their acuteness in mastering all — 
the forms of the House has been specially noticeable. In the War Office list of the British — 
Army are to be found the names of several Maori chiefs amongst the officers of the British 
forces. In the parties at Government House, elegantly dreased Maori belles may be seen going = 
through the figures of a set of quadrilles with ag much grace and appreciation as their fairest | 
companions, whilst amongst the “wallflowers” the dusky wives of chiefs, richly and feabtone 
ably dressed, but with tattooed lips, look on with admiring interest. Many of the Maoris who ° 
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have let their lands, live in affluence and keep their carriaves. Whilst some assert that the 
native race is dying out, others maintain that they are assimilating to the colonists in habits of 
thought, manners, and civilisation—that the period of decrease from war, imported vices, and 
the circumstances of a transitional state hus come to an end; and that, so far from having 
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“to smooth the dying pillow of the Maori race,” the Anglo-Saxon colonist has to welcome an 
element of future strength—an element that will amalgamate in the population of New 
Zealand, even as Celt and Dane and Norman combined in the making of the English people. 

Before passing on to speak of the other cities of New Zealand, a few historical facts’ 
should here be noted. The first authenticated discovery of New Zealand was by Tasman in 
1643, who named the north-western cape of the island after his lady-love, the beautiful Maria 
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van Diemen, the daughter of the Dutch Governor of Java. Amongst navigators who 
successively visited the islands, Captain Cook stands out prominently ; some spots associated 
with him can be seen from the windows of Auckland. It was not till 1840 that colonisation 
was fairly organised, but in that year Auckland and Wellington were both founded. The 
former was established by the first, Governor, Captain Hobson, and by him also in the same 
year the first treaty with the natives was made at a settlement called Waitangi. By this 
treaty the sovereignty of New Zealand was ceded to the Kingdom of Great Britain by 
the chiefs, but the natives were to be paid for all lands taken possession of. Russell, in 
the Bay of Islands, had been originally chosen as the seat of Government, but, on account 
of the natives, the site of the present city of Auckland was selected as preferable. In 
1865, by Act of the Colonial Parliament, and the selection of certain commissioners ap- 
pointed at its request by the Australian Parhament, Wellington became the capital. 

It must not be supposed that the Waitangi treaty settled everything. From 1544 to 1881 
there was a long strugyle, occasionally breaking out inte open war, and causing the sacrifice of 
untold lives and the expenditure of vast sums of money. In December, 1881, the power 
of the Maoris to work mach mischief was broken for ever. The stronghold of the Maori 
prophet was broken up, he and his confederates were imprisoned, and their followers dispersed. 
The natives appear to have accepted the situation, and are disposed to devote themselves to 
the pursuit of material prosperity, and acquiesce in British rule. | 

Whilst Governor Hobson was engaged in the north, a number of gentlemen who had 
combined under the name of the New Zealand Land Company were actively arranging for 
the formation of a settlement and the laying out of a city in the south at Port Nicholson. In 
August, 1839, their agent, Colonel William Wakefield, arrived, and fixed upon the site; and in 
January, 1840, the first emigrants arrived. The city was named Wellington, in compliment to 
the great Duke. The harbour is considered one of the finest in the world, and is completely 
landlocked. © From its shores now rises the town in crescent form, about two miles 
in length, and behind it picturesque hills abruptly close the view. Colonel Wakefield 
purchased from fifteen chiefs a vast site, for goods worth £320, including blankets, fire-arms, 
implements, clothes, Jews’ harps, &e. By sales to emigrants the company easily obtained about 
a hundred times the purchase-money, Wellington has prospered since those days, developing 
from a pioneer settlers’ village into a romantic town, and then becoming the capital city of 
New Zealand. Most of the buildings, however, are still of wood; even the Government House 
is of this material. The damage done by earthyuakes partly accounts for this fact. In 1848 
the town was nearly destroyed, and, during the consequent panic, some idea was entertained of 
abandoning the site; but an ordinance has sine@ been passed forbidding any more wooden 
houses to be erected within certain limits, and more substantial structures will accordingly 
make their appearance hy degrees. A cosiderable portion of the site of the town has been 
reclaimed from the sea, and it is a curious circumstance that since the earthquake of 1855 the 
coast-line has been four feet higher than it was before. After a period of quiet, there have 
been several earthquake shocks since 1$78. The lively streets of Wellington, and the wharves 
that line its convenient. harbour, are scenes of busy activity ; and from one end of the town to 
the other a steam-tram is continually plying. | 

Of the buildings in Wellington may be named specially the Government Buildings— : 
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an enormous structure of wood—covering nearly two acres, containing over one hundred 
and sixty rooms, and costing, for labour only, nearly £25,000. There are various other 
publie edifices, also numerous churches and chapels. Wellington possesses foundries, mills, 
factories, and so forth; also theatres, museums, banks, and many other buildings that we 
need not specify. There is a railway to Masterton (seventy-one miles), which will eventually 
join railways in course of construction from Napier on the east, and New Plymouth on the 
west coast. Two daily papers are published at Wellington, as well as weekly and monthly 
journals. 

At Wellington the Parhament of New Zealand now meets. It consists of two 
Chambers—a Legislative Council of forty-five members (including two Maoris), appointed by 
the Crown for life, and a House of Representatives of ninety-one members (of whom 
four must be Maoris). Every member receives one hundred and thirty-five @uineas per 
session to cover travelling and other expenses. Every man of full age who has resided a 
year in the colony, and six months in the same electoral district, is entitled to vote 
for, or be, a member of the House of Representatives. Maori voters must possess free- 
holds worth £25, or be ratepayers in an electoral district. There were 6,686 Maoris on 
the eleetoral roll in 1879. 

Luxuriant pastures clothe the hills around the city and harbour, and upon their 
slopes appear numerous handsome residences. In the view from the hills there is much 
fine wild scenery of a Swiss character. The fertile and beautiful valley of the Hutt 
is included in the prospect. Here also are the remains of a real New Zealand forest, 
absolutely impenetrable, except by cutting a path through the thick growth of forest 
vines. About forty miles from Wellington is a beautiful glen, called the Horokiwi 
valley, from the head of which the traveller looks down on the western coast and the 
Island of Kapiti. This is the district associated with the great chief Rauparaha, a 
mighty warrior and cannibal, who, after being a scourge to his countrymen, and a 
devourer of many of them, and an instigator of a massacre of white men, died peace- 
fully in his bed, in his eightieth year, in November, 1849. 

Wellington is on the northern side of Cook’s Straits—the passage separating the 
Northern from the Southern Island; and on the southern side of the strait stands 
Nelson, also, in the first place, a settlement of the New Zealand Land Company. It rejoices 
in so delightful a climate that it has been called the Madeira of New Zealand. It 
stands on level ground, at the extremity of Blind Bay, on a small confined harbour, 
which during southerly and easterly gales is much exposed to a heavy swell. The 
harbour is, to some extent, protected by the natural breakwater called the ‘ Boulder 
Bank.” Steamers ply regularly between Nelson and all the neighbouring porte, and there 
is periodical communication with Sydney and Melbourne. The voyage of one hundred and 
fifty miles to Wellington is very beautiful and interesting. The picturesque scenery 
beheld on the route has been compared to that of the Rhine; and the traditionary spot. 
is passed where it is said that Captain Cook lanled and encamped to take formal. 
possession of the island in the name of his sovereign. | 

Nelson is an important seaport, but is also a romantic rural town—one of the 
pleasantest places of residence in the colony. Some travellers speak of it as being slow 
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and sleepy, but in praise of its attractiveness all unite. Comfortable homesteads sprinkle 
the verdant slopes of the pleasant hills that surround the town, and sweep gradually 
down to the shores of the bay; numerous flocks and herds wander over the broad 
pastures, and fruit-trees of all kinds flourish and abound. The best coal in the colony 
is found in the district; copper is also worked, and there are other mineral products in 
unlimited store waiting for transmutation into the wealth of the future. Gold was early. 
discovered, and up to March 31st, 1882, the total export of gold from Nelson reached 
the value of £6,471,498. In spite of its alleged “sleepiness”? many handsome fortunes 
have been realised, both in pastoral and mercantile pursuits, in this locality. 

Nelson is an episcopal city, and possesses a Cathedral, as well as all the numerous 
edifices and institutions that a thriving colonial town ought to possess. It has its daily 
and weekly papers, is well lit with gas, and bountifully supplied with pure mountain-water. 
Besides being connected by a short railway with the harbour, Nelson has a railway to 
Belgrove, twenty-two miles, in course of further extension. 

Not far from Nelson a memorial column marks the site of the tragic events known 
in colonial annals as the Wairan massacre. In consequence of the high-handed policy 
of the New Zealand Land Company, a dispute had arisen with the natives on, the 
subject of land. A trifling violation of the law on the part of the Maoris resulted. 
Whereupon a party of gentlemen, led by Captain Arthur Wakefield, and accompanied by 
a magistrate and constables, went forth to seize and imprison the chiefs implicated. 
They found the Maoris drawn up beside a mountain-stream, one of the tributaries of 
the turbulent Wairau. A preliminary demand for the surrender of the chiefs, during 
which the constables insolently exhibited the handcuffs they had brought with them, was 
of no avail. As the pursuers were advancing to apprehend the chiefs, a shot was fired 
—whether purposely or accidentally was never known—and a native was killed. A skirmish 
ensued, the result of which was that the colonists had to surrender. Rendered savage by 
the losses they had sustained, including Rongo, the wife of Rangiahata and daughter of 
Te Rauparaha, the natives then killed nearly the whole of their prisoners. Not one of 
the gentlemen escaped, the only survivors of the tragedy being two or three constables, 
who hid themselves among the long ferns. Captain Arthur Wakefield and about fifteen: 
of the leading inhabitants of Nelson were amongst the slain. The natives asserted that 
the first fatal shot was by order of the magistrate, at the request of Wakefield, and 
the evidence of the surviving constables showed that no provocation had been given when 
the fatal shot was fired. This disaster was a heavy blow to the Company; three 
successive Governors declined to take any notic@ of the natives concerned, and ultimately 
Sir George Grey bought from. the natives the land in dispute, and the amount thus 
paid was charged against the Company by the Government in the final settlement of 
accounts. : 

Dunedin, the capital of Otago, was first settled in 1848. Previous to that time a few 
white men engaged in pastoral or whaling pursuits, and a small number of natives, were the 
ole occupants of what is now the most populous and richest province of New Zealand. An 
Association representing the Free Church of Scotland purchased a block of four hundred 
thousand acres, and on March 28th, 1848, a small band of Scotch emigrants landed, under 
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Captain Cargill. Both town and province flourished rapidly, especially after the gold rush of 
1861, which, however, deprived the settlement of its distinctive Presbyterian character. 
Dunedin is a very handsome town, stretching along the edge of a bay, and backed 
by hills, in which terraces have been cut as sites for numerous elegant villas, surrounded 
by fine trees. The view of the city from the water is the best. The name of the place 
was to have been New Edinburgh, but it received its present appellation at the suggestion 
of Dr. William Chambers. In 1865 it was created a municipality, and has developed from “a 
small roadless village by the sea” into a handsome city about three miles in length, and 
covering an area of 865 acres. There are twenty-two miles of well-paved and well-lighted 
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streets, mostly sixty-six feet in width. George Strect and Princes Street together make a 
continuous street two and a half miles in length; or if the suburban extensions be included, 
Dunedin may claim to have a straight and almost level street four miles in length. And there 
is by no means the aspect of newness about the place which one might expect. Well-built 
houses and substantial and commodious public edifices give the streets an air of permanence 
and wealth. The large buildings are mostly built of Oamaru stone, which is a calcareous free- 
stone of a cream-coloured hue, resembling Caen stone in its capacity for being delicately carved. 

Dunedin is well provided with churches, chapels, schools, and public institutions. The 
_new Bank of New Zealand, constructed at a cost of £30,000, is one of the finest buildings 
: te the colony. The Hospital, standing in five acres of ground, is the largest in New 
Zetiand, and £70,000 has been spent on a grand lunatic asylum. The new buildings of 
the University are handsome and effective, and cost £34,000. They include a library 
and museum. The municipal buildings include a town hall, fire-brigade station, corporation 
offices, and so forth. One more building must be alluded to out of many that might be 
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mentioned—the Garrison Hall. This belongs to the Volunteers, and is a great ornament to 
the city, as well as being very useful for concerts and public assemblies. It is a strong stone 
building, with battlements and turrets, having over the gun-room and offices a spacious hall, 
library, and other apartments. | 

Dunedin has three daily and several weekly and monthly papers. Several manufactories 
are in constant operation. Many of the well-to-do merchants and tradesmen now live out of 
town, coming in and out of the city to business. Caversham, a mile and a half south, is a 
favourite place of residence; it is one of about a dozen suburbs of Dunedin, each having its 
separate mayor and council. There isa main line of railway from Dunedin to Christchurch 
in the north, and Invercargill in the south, with numerous offshoots. There are also tramways 
connecting the city with its outskirts. : 

For recreation purposes, what is called the Town Belt of five hundred and sixty acres has 
been preserved, encireling the town, and with a carriage-drive running through it. There are 
also one or two large cricket-grounds, the very popular gardens of the Botanical and Ac- 
climatisation Societies, and a very fine race-course upon Ocean Beach. 

Dunedin to-day is a vastly different place to the rough settlement of which we have 
glimpses in the narratives of the pioneer settlers. Locomotion in the early times was 
by drays, drawn by teams of cight or ten oxen, and ladies going out to spend an 
evening were content to sit behind a bullock-team to eet safely through the mud. 
“Even in 186-4, when we landed,” says one writer, “the reign of knee-boots was not over 
in the city. There were only three chimney-pot hats worn in the Province. A leading 
clergyman a few vears before that had for his constant wear a Guernsey jacket and a cap.” 

Christchurch, the remaining city claiming notice, was settled in 1850 by a Church of 
England Association; the oldest buildings are somewhat medieval in character, and the streets 
bear ecclesiastical names. It is a rectangular city, with wide, well-paved streets, and is con- 
nected by a short railway with its port named Port Lyttelton. There are numerous fine 
buildings; those formerly used by the Provincial Government contain a spacious hall, in 
which Christehurch has been very anxious that the Colonial Parliament should occasionally 
sit. The Museum is a very interesting spot, and contains a marvellous collection of 
skeletons of Moas—the enormous birds now extinet, but which must once have been common 
objects in New Zealand. The Cathedral of Christchurch is not yet completed, though opened 
for public worship. Its tower and spire are two hundred and ten feet in height. 

The river Avon, a clear, winding stream, flows through the beautiful pleasure-ground of 
five hundred acres which has been preserved for the public benefit. A mountain-range called 
the Port Hills intervenes between Christchurch and Lyttelton. To connect the towns a tunnel 
nearly two miles in length was bored through about twenty years ago; it is now used for the 
railway above mentioned. Lyttelton has good harbour works, and is invaluable to Christchurch 
for import and export purposes. The latter town stands on the celebrated Canterbury Plains, 
a rich pastoral district, from every point of which the lofty Southern Alps are seen. 

“ Pippins and cheese to come” was the motto of the first newspaper published in Otago 
in the pioneer days, and we think our brief survey of the New Zealand cities will serve to 
show that the colony has surmounted its initial difficulties, and that for its industrious ies 
energetic sons the time of “pippins and cheese”? has come. 
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Woo Hk Geneva Gown, symbol of mighty spiritual forces, 
that. shook Europe to its foundations ; the Geneva 
Cross, harbinger of loving care for the wounded 
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on modern battle-fiells ; Geneva Congresses, for the 
settlement of Adadama Claims, for the inauguration of 
the reign of Peace, for the establishment of social de- 
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questions; Geneva Watches, marking the flight of time 
in every land—all these are but illustrations of the way 
in which the little city on the western shore of Lake 
Leman ever keeps its name upon the lips of men. In 
itself, and apart from its glorious surroundings, Geneva 
has very little to show in the way of objects of 
interest, and the traveller finds a day amply sufficient for the inspection of its monuments 
and historic sites. It is the city of Calvin, and that great presence takes a colossal 
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prominen-e in the panorama of its past history. It is also the city of Rousseau’s boyhood, 
and among other of its gifted sons may be named Sismondi, the historian; Necker, the 
statesman ; Huber, De Saussure, De Candolle, and other naturalists. Nor must we forget 
that the celebrated Madame de Staél was also a Genevese. 

The history of Geneva takes us back to a very early date. We need not linger long over 
that mysterious Stone age when the rude huts of the primitive hunters of the gigantic Uris 
rose upon stakes and piles at the edge of the Jake: nor over the age that followed, when 
Helvetians and Allobroges subdued the primeval inhabitants and reared the massive dolmens 
and cromlechs that still remain as memorials of those long-vanished tribes. With the Romans 
Geneva began its real history. Julius Cesar came hither in consequence of a threatened 
Helvetian insurrection, and in his “Commentaries” occurs the first historical mention of the 
place. The city was burnt down during the reign of Heliogabalus, and rebuilt by Aurelian, 
who gave it many privileges, and called it Aurelianum Allobrogum. When the Roman 
Empire collapsed, Geneva passed, in the fifth century, into the possession of Burgundy for 
about a hundred years, an then became a part of the growing Frank kingdom. In the 
Middle Ages it was the scene of constant struggles between Bishops of Geneva, Counts of 
Geneva, and Dukes of Savoy. But in the midst of these dissensions the popular power grew, 
-and-the municipal institutions conferred on the city by Charlemagne developed into a free. 
“Republi. - . 3 
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In the sixteenth century Geneva espoused the cause of the Reformation, and made it so 
uncomfortable for the bishup that he transferred his seat to Gex just when, in 1535, the 
services of the Reformed Religion were being established through the zeal of William Farel. 
But there was discord in the little state, and a strong hand was imperatively needed. In 15386, 
John Calvin, then in his twenty-eighth year, happened to pass through Geneva. Farel implored 
him to stay, and the result was that he did remain and set to work reforming Church and State. 
Every house, every man, was carefully watched and strictly kept in order. The people 
rebelled, and for three years Calvin was at Zurich and Strasburg, till the Genevese repented 
and begged him to return, promising implicit obedience to all his regulations. He came back, 
triumphantly escorted to his house by the citizens, and till his death he ruled Geneva with a 
rod of iron. Every morning at four o'clock at the city gates, and in shops and offices, and 
everywhere else, the day began with prayer; and all day long the Church looked upon every 
man’s conduct, and punished him with fines or imprisonment for gaming, dancing, singing, for 
frivolous words, or for anything else that was contrary to the laws of the Consistory, of which 
Calvin was President, and which was, in fact, a Protestant Inquisition. Harsh as the rule 
might be, it was successful; crime and immorality almost disappeared ; Geneva became a 
reserve centre of religious energy and activity for the Reformation throughout Europe—the 
school and the printing-press of Protestantism, and a city of refuge for Reformers. Calvin (as 
has been said) bore the churches of seven kingdoms on his shoulders. His labour was 
incessant—preaching, lecturing, writing treatises, corresponding, advising, governing—all this 
in daily routine. Ife would brook no diversity of faith or practice, although he himself had 
to fight so hard for freedom of conscience. He banished one of his earliest friends and 
fellow-labourers, Castellio, for differing from him about predestination. But the darkest 
stain on Calvin’s memory is the burning of Servetus. 
| Michael Servetus was one of the greatest scholars of the age. He had published a book 
entitled ‘Christianity Restored,” advising the re-constitution of theology, the Church, and 
society——a book insulting alike to Roman Catholies and Protestants, and propagating views which 
Calvin undoubtedly believed to be horribly destructive to the souls of men. And so Servetus, 
temporarily sojourning in Geneva, was seized and thrown into a cold vermin-infested prison. 
Then, one day in October, 1553, he was brought out to hear his sentence of death from the 
magistrates of the city. Next morning through the crowded streets a procession passed on, in 
the midst of which was Servetus, constantly exhorted to repentance by Farel, who walked beside 
him. And thus they reached the Champnel, a hillside overlooking the old city and the broad 
Rhone valley, a spot known to posterity as the Hangman’s Lot, now’ partially built over. 
There, with his book at his side, Servetus was burt—a dismal business at the best, make what 
concessions we may to the spirit of the age, to Calvin’s intense zeal for orthodoxy, and to the 
probability that the theories of Servetus were not altogether unmixed with plots for the 
reorganisation of the Genevan Commonwealth. 

The aspect of the Geneva to which Calvin came differed considerably from that of the 
tourist-haunted city of the present day. It nestled close to the Rhdne banks, strong 
posts and chains guarding it from approach by water. On the land side it was protected 
by towers and a wall with covered galleries, or houses with grated windows, in which the 
city guards kept ceaseless watch. Each gate was further protected by a drawbridge and 
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porteullis. A picturesque and fertile country, with groves and gardens and vineyards, and 
the roofs of farmhouses varying the landscape, lay outside the ramparts. Within the 
walls, quaint curious streets—a medley of gables and towers and steeples—were picturesquely 
mingled. Arched doorways surmounted by escutcheons, rows of cross-barred windows, 
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gables, little towers bearing vanes, and outside staircases, were prevalent features of the 
medieval houses of Geneva. The citizens were wealthy, and not destitute of taste; their 
windows were bright with stained glass; their dining-rooms had carved ceilings, and frescoed 
or tapestried walls; their furniture was of carved oak; and trophies of arms and other 
‘decorations adorned the apartments. Shops of all kinds were abundant; there were also 
age covered halls used as market-places ; strange signs hung out from inns, where a man | 
110 | 
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and his horse fared well for ten sovs a day. No wonder travellers thronged thither, for, besides 
its trade and its good and cheap living, there were pleasures of all sorts—tennis and racket 
eourta, ancient baths, and open-air shows with masks and processions. Very gay and lively 
was the little city and its pleasant river, over which the houses projected, and upon whose very 
bridge dwelt eight hundred inhabitants. All the world seemed to frequent the streets ; richly- 
attired women received their friends on the benches outside their doors; impromptu dances 
were got up in a minute when wandering musicians appeared ; and in the crowded streets 
impromptu fights were also frequent, and it is said that velvet-clad dames joined in the 
frays, and drew the silver arrows from their hair to use as weapons. Faction ran high 
in those days, for there was a confusion and conflict of all authority, municipal, feudal, 
and imperial, and the Genevese were given up to fighting, money-getting, and merry-making, 
when Europe heard the thunder-tones of Luther and Calvin. In no place was there such 
a marvellous transformation scene as in the little city of Geneva. “Calvin destroyed the old 
Geneva,” says M. Monnier, “to make it after his own liking—austere, shut up within 
its walls, despoiled of its faubourgs. No more sculpture in the churches—all is effaced ; 
the ornaments of the houses, interior as well as exterior, are forbidden; painters are ex- 
pelled from the city; the inhabitants are not allowed to enter the inns; every traveller is 
despoiled of his sword, and not permitted to go out after supper. No more dancing, singing, 
or playing on the viol at marriage-feasts. Only two dishes are to be cooked for dinner ; lace 
and jewellery must not be ctl long hair nor puffed sleeves.” 

Turning from the past to the present, in the interior of the old town are still 
narrow, steep, and crooked streets, of decidedly antique appearance, and darkened by 
tall, overhanging houses. Built into these blocks are the archways and courts and alleys 
that did duty for eross-streets in the confined old city. Geneva got rid of its walls in 
1$49, and since then have sprang up whole quarters of fine broad streets and residences. 
“ New streets, new squares, new parks,’’ says an American resident, “attest that Geneva 
has awakened from the Rip van Winkle sleep of the past, and become a part of the 
Nineteenth Century.” At the foot of the hill, on the left shores of the lake and the 
Ithéne, fine quays, hotels, and gardens extend down to the water. Similar improvements 
on the opposite bank have crowded back St. Gervais—the time-honoured and grimy 
quarter of the workmen—more distinctly into itself. So that the present Geneva of 
49,000 inhabitants spreads itself about the south-western end of Lake Leman, completely 
cut in two by the Rhdne were it not for the half-dozen fine bridges that link the 
severed parts together and add much to the general attractiveness of the place. The highest 
of the bridges is the handsome Pont du Mont Blanc* completed in 1862. This bridge is eight 
hundred and forty feet in length, and forms a favourite promenade. The next bridge is 
the Pont des Bergues, connected with which, by a drawbridge, is the small island named 
after Jean Jacques Rousseau, and containing a bronze statue of “the wild, self-torturing 
sophist.” Rousseau was the son of a watchmaker at Geneva, and was born at a house in the 
Grande Rue in 1712. Returning late from a walk one evening in his sixteenth year, he 
found the city gate closed, and being afraid to face his master next morning, he fled the 
town. In 1768, his “Emile” and “Contrat Social” were burnt at Geneva by the ee | 
man, on political rather than religious grounds. a 
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Both banks of the river near these bridges are lined with handsome quays and 
substantial buildings and shops. From the Quai du Mont Blane, on the right*bank, there 
is a splendid view of the monarch of mountains and the surrounding group, forming on 
clear evenings a grand and imposing spectacle. The adjacent Place des Alpes is chietly 
remarkable for the sumptuous monument to Duke Charles I]. of Brunswick, who left his 
vast fortune of about twenty million franes for the good of the city. An equestrian 
bronze statue of the duke surmounts a three-storeyed hexagonal structure of white and 
eoloured marbles. A Gothie chapel, with sarcophagus und recumbent statue of the duke, 
forms the central storey. This grand monument is further adored with statues of 
celebrated Guelphs, the twelve apostles, and Christian virtues; also with colossal chimerw 
and lions, balustrades, mosaic pavements, flower-beds, and fountains. 

Near the south end of the Pont du Mont Blane stands the National Monument raised 
to commemorate the union of Geneva with the Swiss Confederation in 1814. Helvetia and 
Geneva are represented in bronze on a lofty pedestal. Close on the shores of the lake 
is the pleasant Jardin du Lae, where, in summer, crowds assemble to listen to the band 
and gaze at the flowers and statues. In the lake itself are seen from this point two 
projecting blocks of granite known as the Pierres du Niton. Tradition asserts that these 
are altars upon which in the Roman period sacrifices were offered to Neptune. Other 
quays and promenades in this neighbourhood are well frequented, and afford pleasing 
views of lake and mountains, 

Farther up the river is another island, besides the one just now mentioned, forming 
part of the district of St. Gervais. It is crowded with the tall old houses of the 
workmen and washerwomen. The old costumes that still linger in some of the Swiss 
cantons have passed away in Geneva. Even the blouse is relegated to the street porters, 
with their everlasting “Fla, mousieur!” But the washerwomen at their public labours 
make up a picturesque spectacle as, in boats, anchored beside the Rhéne-banks, they pound 
and rinse away at the clothes, with the pure blue stream rushing rapidly past in front, 
and the quaint Savoyard houses forming a pleasant background. 

In the midst of the tall, queer houses of the old city stands the Cathedral of 
St. Peter, in which Calvin preachel, and from which John Knox went forth to write 
the “ First Blast of the Trumpet against the Monstrous Regiment of Women,” and to work 
out the Scottish Reformation. Ages ago a pagan temple, and after that a Christian church, 
stood upon this spot; but the present edifice was consecrated with grand solemnities by 
the Emperor Conrad in 1034. It, however, was much altered during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, and in the eighteenth disfigured with a Corinthian portico totally out 
of keeping with the rest of the architecture. The interior of the building has suffered 
little change since the days of Calvin. Above the pulpit is the same canopy that hung 
over the great Reformer when he preached. In the pulpit is the chair on which he was 
accustomed to sit whilst others held forth. Many of the seats below bear the names of 
old Genevese families that were conspicuous in the Reforming period, but everything is 
‘scrupulously neat, plain, and clean. The statues and architectural ornaments outside, the 
paintings and beautiful stained-glass windows inside, almost all disappeared during the reign 
of Calvin and the Consistory. Of the tombs of the old canons a few vestiges appear in the 
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flat. stone-flooring of the nave. Grotesque capitals surmount the clustered columns of the 
nave, and there are three tiers of painted windows in the apse at the east end. Durmg 
the seventeenth century two monuments were permitted to be erected here by the stern rulers 
of Geneva. One of them is to the memory of Duke Henri de Rohan, the beloved friend 
of Henry of Navarre, and, after that prince’s death, the leader of the Protestants in three 
successive wars against Louis XIII. His wife, Margaret de Sully, and his son, Tancred, 
occupy the same tomb, which comprises a black marble sarcophagus, supported by two 
lions, and a statue of the duke in a sitting posture. The original marble statue was 
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destroyed at the time of the French Revolution, and has been replaced by one of 
plaster. A black stone in the south aisle commemb rates Agrippa d’Aubigné, who died in 
exile at Geneva, 1630. He also was a friend of Henry IV., and was the grandfather of 
Madame de Maintenon. There is no monument to Calvin, and great uncertainty exists 
as regards the spot pointed out as his last resting-place in the cemetery of Plain-palais. 
He himself had strictly forbidden that any monument should be erected to his memory. 
The house in which he dwelt from 1543 till his death in 1564 still exists in the Rue 
des Chanoines, near the cathedral. 
| The Hoétel de Ville, recently restored, is the seat of the Cantonal Government. It is a 
small and not an impressive building. Only an immense cornice distinguishes the facade’ 
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from the houses built up close to it. There is some medisval picturesqueness about the 


entrance in the rear. 


An old archway conducts to a paved court with rows of columns. 
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Up this stairway, in the aristocratic days 
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civilised nations with reference to the neutrality of the sick and wounded and their care- 
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‘takers in time of war. Here also, in 1872, met the arbitrators appointed to settle the 
Alabama Claims. _ 

Facing the Hdtel de Ville is the so-called Arsenal, or rather Genevese Historical 
Museum. In it are collections of old weapons, but the most interesting objects exhibited. 
here are the pikes and petards and ladders captured at the famous Escalade. It is getting on 
for three hundred years since this event took place; but the Genevese still love to keep the 
anniversary as a holiday, and dine at each other’s houses, and so forth, in memory of 
the deeds done that night of the 12th of December, 1602. All patriotic citizens make 
the night one of jubilee, and, amidst the glare of torches and lime-lights, long pro- 
cessions of men in medieval costumes sweep through the streets—groups of knights, 
archers, huntsmen, masquers, students—accompanied by bands of music. Five-and-twenty 
years ago a granite fountain was put up near the scene of the struggle. Beneath are 
two reliefs, one representing the defeat of the assailants, and the other, Theodore Beza 
returning thanks to God. Above are soldiers scaling the rampart, upon which stands 
Geneva—symbolised by a statue—armed with lance and buckler. 

But what, then, does all this refer to? The Escalade was the last act of warfare 
in the long struggle between the Dukes of Savoy and the town of Geneva. Calvin’s 
ageressive Protestantism had stirred up all the foes of the city. At Rome the Pope had 
perpetual prayer offered for the annihilation of the city, and promised to make the 
Duke of Savoy a king if he would capture it. For forty years after Calvin’s death in 
1564 the Republic was in constant danger. The Dukes of Savoy extended their 
territory to the city walls, and it became a proverb that more Savoyards than Genevese 
could hear the bells of the city. The old Tower of Cesar, now near the centre of the 
town, was then outside the ramparts, and from it the Dukes of Savoy kept- constant 
ward over the citizens. It is now the abode of a watchmaker, and displays from its 
three clock-faces the time of Paris, Berne, and Geneva. In those days the citizens 
took their turns in guarding gates and rampart. There was need of ceaseless vigilance, 
for during his long reign of fifty years, Charles Emmanuel, in peace or war, was 
possessed by one desire—to conquer Geneva. It was a time of profound peace in 
December, 1602, when Charles came hunting near Geneva walls, and secretly got 
together foyr thousand men. Three hundred chosen men, armed from head to foot, in 
the dead of night scaled the walls by means of ingeniously constructed Jadders. They 
were espied by a sentinel from one of the towers; drums were beat, bells rang out from 
the steeples, lights flashed forth from all the windows. Between two gates which they 
had yet to pass the retreat of the three hultdred was cut off by the portcullis, and 
they were all killed or captured. Next morning the sixty-seven prisoners were hanged as 
housebreakers, and their heads placed along the ramparts. Meanwhile the duke’s army 
marching to the gates, in response to a message of success sent to them by the three 
hundred on first reaching the summit of the wall, met with a warm reception, and 
were mowed down by grape-shot. The troops were soon in full retreat, and the 
baffled duke shut himself up in Turin. Protestant Europe thrilled with excitement at 
the news. From all quarters help in men and money was proffered. The Prince of 
‘Hesse sent ten thousand crowns with the message, “If I had but one doublet, I would. 
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share it with Geneva!’? On the day following the frustrated attempt the venerable 
Theodore Beza, then fourscore years of age, gave out from the pulpit the 124th 
Psalm, and ever since on the anniversary of the Escalade that psalm has been sung in 
the Genevan churches. 

A gateway close by the Hotel de Ville leads to the pleasant promenade of Ia 
Treille, with its beautiful view of La Saléve. Beyond this terrace lie the Botanical 
Garden, laid out by the celebrated De Candolle in 1816, and the Promenade du Bastion. 
Marble busts of celebrated Genevese adorn the greenhouse, and a colossal bust of De 
‘andolle surmounts a bronze pedestal in front. The facade of the Athénée, the handsome 
Renaissance building to the south-east of the Garden, is also adorned with some busts 
of noble Genevan citizens. On the Bastion Promenade stands the New University 
building, with its glass galleries connecting the three different departments. In the 
centre are the lecture-rooms and laboratories, and the collections of cvins, medals, ‘and 
antiquities. In the left wing is a valuable Natural History Museum; the right wing: 
contains the Bibliothéque Publique, founded by Bonnivard (the “Prisoner of Chillon”), in. 
1551, and removed to the present building, along with Calvin’s Academy and College, 
in 1871. The Library contains over a hundred thousand volumes, and in a hall near the 
entrance there is a fine collection of ancient and modern portraits of princes, statesmen, Re- 
formers, and scholars, chiefly of the Reformation epoch. Amongst them is a picture 
of Servetus, bearing the label—“ Burnt at Geneva to the honour and glory of God.” 
Amongst the MSS. are many rare and precious specimens ;—there are homilies of St. 
Augustine, written on papyrus in the sixth century; the housekeeping accounts of 
Philippe le Bel (1308); MSS., illuminated with mimiatures, captured when Charles the 
Bold was defeated at Grandson in 1476. A _ French Bible, splendidly bound in red 
morocco, printed at Geneva in 1588, was intended as a present to Henry IV. from the 
Council, but news came that the king had abjured Protestantism, and so the Council of 
Geneva altered its mind, and kept the Bible as an historical memento. 

There are two or three museums in Geneva. The Musée Fol contains Greek and 
Ktruscan antiquities, and Medieval and Renaissance curiosities and art specimens. The 
Musée Rath owes its origin to the generosity of the Russian general, Rath, who was a 
native of Geneva. It contains paintings and sculpture—a good deal of it by Genevan 
artists. Opposite this museum stands the Theatre, a fine building completed in 1879. 
For many years theatrical performances were unknown in Geneva—Rousseau accused 
Voltaire’ of corrupting the Republic by introducing stage plays at Ferney, just over 
the frontier. 

Geneva has many holidays in the course of the year besides the festival of the 
Escalade already ‘described. A strangely peculiar one is the New Year’s Festival. As. 
the old -year nears its close a people’s fair is held in the streets, and is kept up witlrout 
cessation for three days and nights. During the night the most interesting and attractive 
phases of the spectacle are displayed. The streets are thronged with joyous crowds, and 
brightly illuminated with torches and coloured lanterns; the gaily-decked bazaars, the 
‘peasant costumes, the ceaseless revelry, all go to make up a scene that defies description. 
‘Lines of booths, for the sale of wares of the most varied kind, fill up the principal 
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street. Panoramas and menageries, shows and theatres put forth their attractions on every 
hand. Thousands of people flock into the city from the surrounding districts to see 
the fair, and freedom of action is interfered with by the police as little as possible. And 
so the singing and dancing, the buying and selling go on till the New Year Festival 
is over, and the usual quietude of the city is restored. The féte is in commemoration 
of the emancipation of the city from the French rule, as well as a welcome to the 
New Year. 

Before passing from Geneva to its environs and to the towns that stud the 
shores of its famous lake, we must notice the special industry for which Geneva has 
obtained a world-wide celebrity. A large proportion of the actual work of the Geneva 
watches is done in the Jura mountains, but Geneva invests the needed capital and 
superintends operations, and puts together in the form of a watch the various component 
parts made in scattered mountain homes. About a tenth part of the million and a half 
of watches that Switzerland sends out annually comes from Geneva. Over three hundred 
Genevan firms are engaged in the making and exportation of watches, and about forty 
other firms produce amongst them jewellery to the value of £560,000 sterling. Two 
hundred years ago a silver watch was brought home to the village of Chaux-de-Fonds in 
the Jura mountains by a horse-trader. It was the first that had appeared in the district, 
and from far and near everybody came to see the wonderful machine that revealed the 
time of day. But the watch after a time got out of order and stopped. This was no 
individual trouble, but a local calamity. Amongst those who came to see the now silent 
instrument was Jean Richard, a lad of fourteen, a smith’s apprentice. Warily did this 
sharp youth peer into the inside of the watch, and note the arrangement of wheels 
and cogs. He caught the secret of its construction, saw the mishap that had taken 
place, and speedily set the watch going again. The rejoicing villagers loudly praised the 
young mechanic, who began to think that if he could mend a watch, perhaps he could make 
one. In two years’ time, in spite of the absence of knowledge or experience, and the want 
of proper tools and patterns, young Richard’s first watch was keeping time. He pushed 
forward till he saw himself at the head of a large and profitable industry, which since 
his death in 1741 has enormously developed. Sixty master-workmen now take part in the 
manufacture of a single watch; each particular piece is the speciality of certain workmen 
who spend their lives in making duplicates of that particular wheel, plate, or spring. 
And even the making of this special piece a man subdivides between himself, his wife, 
and his children. So accurately is the work done that a Genevan exporter may gather 
up the component parts of his watches from the? different valleys of the Jura, and yet 
every part will fit with mathematical nicety into its place. Seventy thousand people in 
Geneva and the Jura are engaged in making watches. Fifty firms are occupied in the 
somewhat kindred employment of making musical-boxes for the entertainment of the 
world. As a wonderful instance of the way in which skilled labour adds to the value 
of raw material, we may mention that steel worth £8 produces common ae i 
worth £21,000. | 

Besides the glorious lake and its surroundings, of which we shall speak pesentiyy 
there are many places of interest in the neighbourhood of Geneva. A frequently visited’ 
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spot is the confluence of the Rhéne and Arve, a little way from the town. After the 
union, the clear blue waters of the Rhéne and the thick dirty-white waters of the 
Arve flow on for a considerable distance without mixing. Mont Saléve is a long hill 
of limestone rocks rising to the height of 4,300 feet, and affording splendid views of 
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the Mont Blanc chain, 
the Lake of Geneva, 
the Jura, the Cantons 
of Geneva and Vaud, 
and part of France. 
Ferney, in France, is 
only five miles from Geneva—a place of which Voltaire was really the founder. Having 
purchased the land in 1759, he attracted colonists to the neighbourhood, built a mansion 
for himeelf, and a church with the inscription—“ Deo ererit Voltaire.” 

Lake Leman is the largest and the deepest of the Swiss lakes, the circuit of its 
| shores measuring a hundred miles. Other Swiss lakes are green in colour, Leman is blue. 
The scenery, more especially at the upper end of the lake, from Vevey to Villeneuve, 
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comprises some of the loveliest in Switzerland. ‘The margin of the lake,” says Mr. 
Laing, “is carved out and built imto terrace upon terrace of vineyards and Indian corn 
plots; behind this narrow belt, grain-crops, orchards, green fields, and chestnut-trees. 
‘have their zone; higher still, upon the hillside, pasture-grass and forest-trees occupy 
the ground; above rises a dense mass of pine-forest broken by peaks of bare rocks 
shooting up, weather-worn and white, through this dark green mantle; and, last of all, 
the eternal snow piled up high against the deep blue sky; and all this glory of nature, 
this varied majesty of mountain-land within one glance.” 

Upon the north bank of the lake beyond Versoix—which Choiseul, the minister of 
Louis XV., vainly tried to nurse into a rival of Geneva—is Coppet. The old chateau, with its 
two grey towers, once belonged to Necker, a native of Geneva, afterwards a Parisian banker, 
and financial minister to Louis XV. He retired to this spot in 1790, and a long low 
window that seems to hang out from the rest of the house marks the room in which 
his gifted daughter, Madame de Staél, used to write and study. The desk at which she 
sat is still shown to visitors. In a chapel close by, half hidden by a clump of trees, the 
author of “Corinne” lies beside her scheming and disappointed father. At Nyon is 
a massive twelfth-century castle, for a time the refuge of General Carnot. The 
pleasant little town of Rolle, facing the widest portion of the lake, displays, on a small 
island, a monument to General La Harpe, a native of the place. Morges boasts a 
chateau said to have been built by that industrious Queen Bertha, who used to have 
her distaff fixed to her saddle, so that she could spin whilst riding about the country. 
Morges is also proud of its fine view of Mont Blanc seen across the lake, and 
through a southern valley. Ouchy has an hotel at which Byron and Shelley were 
detained by bad weather when cruising about the lake, and at which in two days the 
Prisoner of Chillon” was written. 

Lausanne is a town of nearly 30,000 inhabitants, the capital of the canton of 
‘Vaud. It seems to cling in a wonderful way to the edges and sides of a group of 
hills. None of the streets are either straight or level, but this only adds to the 
picturesqueness of the town, which is further enhanced by steps, and arches, and bridges 
in every direction. One of the intersecting valleys is spanned by a fine structure, with 
a double row of arches, called the Grand Pont, which affords a fine general view of the city. 
The grand old cathedral, whose Gothic towers rise high and dark against the clear blue 
sky, is approached from the market-place by one hundred and sixty-four steps. The 
edifice is characterised by massive simplicity. The porticoes are beautifully sculptured, 
and the handsome roof of nave and choir and gfransept is supported by over a thousand 
clustered columns. In this building—which was consecrated by Gregory X., in presence 
of Rudolph of Hapsburg—Calvin, Farel, and Viret met in conference in 1536, the 
result being the separation of Vaud from the Romish Church, and its alliance with 
Berne in place of its former submission to the House of Savoy. Lausanne overflows 
with schools and educational establishments, and the environs of the town are very 
beautiful. One of the chief associations of the town is with the historian Gibbon, who | 
here spent many years of his long and solitary life. The site of his house is ‘oceupied 
‘by a large hotel that bears his name. The garden, though entirely changed, is still 
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there, of which he speaks in connection with his great work, “The Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire.” He says—“It was on the day, or rather the night, of the 
27th of June, 1787, between the hours of cleven and twelve, that I wrote the last 
line of the last page in a summer-house in my garden. After laying down my pen I 
took several turns in a berceau, or covered walk of acacias, which commands a prospect 
of the country, the lake, and the mountains. The air was temperate, the sky was 
serene, the silver orb of the moon was reflected from the waves, and all nature was 
silent.” No doubt at that moment Gibbon felt an intense sy:npathy with the silent rest of 
nature; his own day’s work was nearly accomplished, and the night fast coming on. 
Vevey, which represents the old Roman /idiscum, is picturesquely situated at the 
end of a narrow valley. Its environs are very beautiful. In its church are buried 
Ludlow and Broughton—two of the judges who sentenced Charles I. to death. Vevey 
is the centre of the wine-growing district of Switzerland, and is the headquarters of. 
an ancient guild known as “ L’Abbaye des Vignerons,” who present prizes to successful 
wine-growers, and in various ways promote the interests of that class. A grand festival 
known as “La Féte des Vignerons’”’ is held at intervals, and is considered to be a genuine 
relic of the old worship of Bacchus. ‘The continuance of this féte,”’ says a recent 
writer, “is characteristic of the conservative and mirth-loving Vaudois. It comes off 
every fifteen years in the market-place of Vevey. A large platform is raised, the square 
is gay with flags and triumphal arches, and thronged with spectators—artisans, little 
peasant proprietors by hundreds, and strangers from all quarters. The music strikes 
up and gives the signal for the grand allegorical procession of the Four Seasons. But 
first come a corps of Swiss halberdiers in motley costume, the vintner-guilds of Vevey 
Ja Paus, and their abbé carrying a gilt crozier. He opens the proceedings with 
a speech and the coronation of the two most successful vintners. The little 
ceremony over, the procession begins. First enters Spring—a young girl in the 
character of Pales, reclining in a triumphal car. Children and shepherdesses dance 
around her; haymakers, labourers, and Alpine cowherds sing their Ranz des Vaches. 
Summer follows—a lady of riper years, impersonating Ceres, in a car drawn by two large 
oxen, accompanied by children carrying bee-hives and other appropriate fixtures. With 
Autumn comes the climax of excitement as Bacchus, the god of the vine, appears in a 
chariot, drawn by horses covered with tiger-skins. This is the signal for wild dances 
and wilder music after the fashion of the ancients. He is accompanied by his train, 
among which Silenus mounted on his ass figures conspicuously. Winter ends the cortége, 
which thus forms a complete series of illustrations of rural life. In this—the cold 
season—the peasant’s work is ended, and he returns to his cottage hearth; so winter 
stands in their minds for things domestic, and is pictured accordingly. The aged parents 
lead the way, then come the young couple—bride and bridegroom. Rustic dances by 
-woddmen and huntsmen follow, and the whole concludes by a grand patriotic hymn. 
The tenacity of life shown by this remarkable féte arises, no doubt, from its being more 
than ‘a mere recreation and show. It still breathes the true spirit of the people of whose 
labours and joys it is a faithful picture. The same heart is in it as that. which gave it 
birth in the beginning, and keeps it alive.” | | gm a: 
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Not far from Vevey rises the romantic castle of Blonay, in which for eight 
hundred years dwelt one of the most powerful «nd distinguished of the old Vaudois 
families, the lords of twenty villages, as well as of manors and castles on the other side of the 
lake. Many of them are honourably mentioned in old chronicles. Their motto was, “ Pure as 
gold, prompt as lightning.’ One De Blonay led soldiers from Vevey to the Crusades. 
Another in the war with Berne, when Chillon was taken, jumped into the lake on 
horseback, and in full armour, and got safely across to Savoy. An old rhyming legend 
tells how Catherine de Blonay, the wife of Baron Simon, sat in a meadow in the shade 
of her battlements, when she was surprised at the approach of the young Chevalier de 
Corsant, who knelt and begged her pardon. He was executing his penance for having 
been worsted at a “Court of Love” as the champion of Celibacy, by Catherine's 
husband as the champion of Married Life. The young defeated champion was well 
received and entertained in De Blonay Castle, and introduced by Catherine to her 
cousin, Yolande, who, having no fortune, was about to take the veil. But the chevalier 
fell in love with her, and persuaded her to give up her idea of entering a convent; and 
Baron Simon, on arriving home, assisted at the wedding of his twice-conquered 
antagonist. 

Nearer to the lake stands a picturesque old stronghold, the Tour de Peilz, built by 
a Duke of Savoy in the thirtcenth century, but with round towers of a far earlier date. 
“Clarens, sweet Clarens, birthplace of deep love,” still shows a ‘ Bosquet de Julie,” as 
the favourite resort of “ La Nouvelle Héloise.” The town is much frequented by invalids 
and lovers of the exquisite scenery, the sylvan walks, the romantic associations, and the 
almost Italian 
skies of this lo- 
cality. Montreux, 
Glion, Vernex and 
Veytaux _ nestle 
beside the  shel- 
tered shore of the 
lake, and just be- 
yond the  last- 
mentioned town 
is Chillon. 
=i pe ae a re = The Castle of 
eee ned i eiitiae: eememe Chillon is a 
: = i oe strange old pile 
Foti rising from the 
= | SE waters of the lake, 

THE CASTLE OF CHILLON. with nothing par- 

| 7 | ticularly grand or 
graceful about its towers and turrets. It has memorable associations, however, and — 
Lord Byron, by the power of his genius, has given it a world-wide fame. Its massive 
solidity and its isolated position on a rock, connected with the shore by a wooden bridge, 
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render it somewhat impressive. Above the entrance is the inscriptiono—* God bless all 
who come in and go out.”” Its old feudal hall and bed-rooms that have accommodgted 
princes, are now fit for little else than storehouses for lumber, or dwelling-places for 
rats. Visitors are 


shown the rcock- ei: = 


hewn dungeons 
underneath the 
castle, the beam 
to which crimi- 
nals were hung, 
besides the tor- 
ture-chamber, the 
oubliette, and 
other horrors. 

A thousand 
years avo, upon 
the rock where 
Chillon Castle 
now stands there 





was only a single DUNGEONS IN THE OASTLE OF CHILLON. 

massive tower, 

which was used as a lighthouse and a prison. On the ruins of this old tower, Peter, 
Duke of Savoy, raised the present castle in 1238. It was for a time a ducal palace, 
and then became the residence of the castellans sent to govern this district. Many are 
the shameful deeds of atrocious cruelty that have been perpetrated within these walls. 
One notable instance occurred in 1848, when pestilence was raging, and the rumour went 
abrocd that the Jews were poisoning the wells. Several hundred suspected Hebrews were 
seized, immured for a time in the dungeons of Chillon, and then burnt alive, or, according 
to other accounts, drowned wholesale in the adjacent lake, which is six hundred feet deep 
close to the castle walls. 

The first Castle of Chillon had a prisoner placed in it in 830 by Louis le 
Debonnaire. This was an abbot of Corvey who had instigated the king’s sons to 
rebellion. Many illustrious captives have pined for freedom in the present structure. The 
most noted of these was Francis Bonnivard, the prior of St. Victor's, near Geneva, who 
incurred the hatred of the Duke of Savoy by his steadfast patriotism and his frequent 
attempts to ally Geneva with the other Swiss cantons. Bonnivard had been imprisoned by the 
tyrannical duke for two years in the Castle of Grolée, but still persisted in aiding the Genevan 
Republic, and opposing feudalism. In 1530 the duke again seized the prior, and shut 
him up for six years in the dungeons of Chillon. At the time of his capture, Bonnivard 
was visiting his dying mother, with a safe-conduct, or passport, which the duke refused 
to respect. The pillar to which it is alleged that Bonnivard was chained, and a ring of 
the chain itself, are still in existence in the damp prison vault, and all around the column 
is the path worn on the stone pavement by the prisoner, as commemorated by Byron. The 
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allied forces of Berne and Geneva came to his rescue on March 29th, 1536. The little 
Genevan navy attacked the castle from the lake, whilst at the same time the Ber- 
nese troops bombarded it from the hill. In four-and-twenty hours it surrendered, and 
Bomnivard was set at liberty. He went back to Geneva, being then forty years of age, 
and, in spite of the cruel hardships he had undergone, lived on to be seventy-five. 
When Byron wrote “The Prisoner of Chillon”’ at the hotel at Ouchy, he had not heard 
of Bonnivard, but simply wrote an imaginary poem suggested by a previous visit to the 
dungeon. Subsequently he prefaced the poem with the stanzas referring to Bonnivard, 
which are not, however, to be taken as connected with the subsequent poem. The castle 
became the property of the Canton of Vaud in 1803, and some years afterwards it 
was turned into an arsenal and prison, for which purposes it is used by the Vaudovis 
Government at the present, time. Thousands of names of pilgrims to the dungeons of 
Chillon are inscribed on the columns. The signature of Byron is said to be a forgery, 
but there are authentic autographs of Eugéne Sue, Georges Sand, Victor Hugo, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, and others. 

A railway runs round the northern shore of Lake Leman, with stuttons at the 
various places we have mentioned. At Villeneuve the railway leaves the lake, and enters 
the Rhdéne Valley. On the southern shore are several places of interest. Bouveret is 
near the mouth of the Rhéne, which here winds through a marsh to the lake with an 
impetuous current, visible a mile from the shore. St. Gingolph, on both sides of a ravine, 
is half in Valais, half in Chablais; and for a long period the people on the eastern cliff 
were in Switzerland when at home and in Savoy when they went to church. The cliffs 
of La Meillerie it has long been customary to compare to the Leucadian rock. The 
greatest depth of Lake Leman, 950 fect, is in close proximity to these rocks. Evian—a 
picturesque little town—is now a fashionable watering-place, with mineral springs and 
various attractions. Near at hand is the old castle of La Ripaille, to which the famous 
and eccentric Victor Amadeus VIII. of Savoy, who was successively duke, Pope, and 
friar, withdrew for several years with six companions, and founded the order of the 
Knights-Errant of St. Maurice. Some say these knights caroused merrily, and gave rise to 
the French expression, “fuire ripate”—to make merry; others say they led a very 
exemplary and abstemious life. Thonon, the capital of Chablais, was once the residence of 
the Counts and Dukes of Savoy. Its handsome buildings present from the lake a very 
effective appearance. 

We have now circled the shores of the celebrated lake which the Romans called 
the “Lake of the Desert,” but which in Jater times has seen upon its banks, as a 
modern writer remarks, “the most powerful minds of each succeeding generation. Calvin, 
Knox, Voltaire, Gibbon, Rousseau, Madame de Staél, Byron, John Kemble, have, with 
all their essential diversities and degrees of intellectual powers, been united here in one 
common feeling of the magnificence of the scenery round it. This land of Alp and lake 
is indeed a mountain temple reared for the human mind on the dull, unvaried plains. 
of Europe.” 
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~zHE capital of Gamle Norge—as the Norwegians love to call their 
picturesque Jand of mountain and lake and forest—is Christiania, 
approached from the sea by a broad fjord, studded with islands 
and surrounded by charming hill scenery. In a fertile and pic- 
turesque valley eighty-four miles from the sea stands the city, with 
the little Agerselv, one of the hardest-worked rivers in Europe, 
intersecting it, and supplying motive-power to innumerable mills 
and factories. The fir-clad heights around look down upon corn-fieclds and orchards and 
gardens, amongst which rise the handsome country houses of well-to-do citizens, all com- 
bining with the fjord and its wood-crowned islands, and its ships riding at anchor, to make 
up a delightful prospect. 

The suburb of Osl6é, on the east bank of the Agerselv, represents the ancient city 
that was built here by Harold Haardrada in 1058. This was the king who died with 
an English arrow in his throat, at Stamford Bridge in Yorkshire, on September 20th, 
1066. The city grew populous and wealthy, and had convents and churches and a grand 
Cathedral, in which our James I. married Anne of Denmark in 1589. But Osld, after 
passing through various experiences, almost totally disappeared in a great conflagration in 
1624, and the inhabitants transferred themselves to the new city of Christiania, which 
Christian IV. had just founded on the other side of the river, under protection of the guns 
of Agershuus; for Oslé had at times suffered much from Swedish incursions. The new 
city flourished, and was long closely connected with England by commerce and other ties. 
Its citizens made much money by supplying timber for the rebuilding of London after 
the Great Fire. Christiania, however, was a comparatively small city at the beginning of 
the present century; its population in 1812 was 10,000; but at the union of Norway 
with Sweden, it was made the capital of Norway, and is now the first port in the 
country, with a population, including the suburbs, of 94,000. As a place of commerce it 
has outstripped Bergen, and its railway communications with the interior have made it 
the chief emporium of the produce of the country. Its numerous industrial establishments 
include weaving and cotton-spinning factories, saw-mills, paper-mills, oil and soap works, 
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distilleries, breweries, and tobacco manufactories. It maintains direct steam communication 
with several German, Danish, Dutch, and English ports, as well as with all the ports of 
Norway, although its harbour is fruzen over for about four months in the year. 

Since the great fire of 1858, which swept away a large proportion of the ancient 
picturesque log-houses, Christiania has, for the most part, been laid out in rectangular 
atreets, lined with houses of brick or stone—spaces being reserved for markets, squares, 
and gardens. The Karl Johans-gade is the finest street in the town, with pretty public 
gardens, good shops, and some of the best buildings; the vista looking up it is 
closed by the Palace. Norwegian shops are not very showy, and a blunt independence 
characterises their proprictors. It is usual for a customer to remove his hat on entering a 
shop, and remain uncovered. Many of the dwelling-houses are in flats; a gateway leads 
to a large courtyard, around which are the apartments in tiers. By Act of Parliament 
no wooden house may now be erected in Christiania, the crowd of wooden buildings in 
this, as in all other Norwegian cities, having aforetime led to many frightful confla- 
grations. 

On a gentle hill, formed by extensive blasting from a sharp mountain ridge, at the 
end of the Karl Johans-gade, stands the Palace. The view of the city and the adjacent 
land and sea from the front of the Palace has been pronounced by some enthusiastic tra- 
vellers to be one of the finest in Europe. The edifice itself, founded under King Karl 
Johan (Bernadotte), is a plain, classical building, with some pretty ornamental gardens. 

The House of Parliament, or Storthings Huset, is an imposing structure of Byzan- 
tine and Romanesque architecture. The Hall of Debate, tastefully decorated in gold and 
imitation oak, contains the seats of the representatives, arranged in semicircular tiers, and 
a gallery for three hundred of the public. Here meet the Lower House, who at the be- 
ginning of each three years’ session elect one-fourth of their number to form an Upper 
House. A bill having passed both Houses requires the consent of the King before it 
becomes law. But if passed by the Storthing three years in succession, an Act of Parlia- 
ment becomes the law of the land, in spite of the royal veto. 

The pleasantly situated University near the Palace educates about a thousand students. 
A spacious court, open to the Karl Johans-gade, is surrounded on three sides by the main 
edifice and two wings, all of brick and stucco, with a little stone-work. Besides the lecture 
halls, for the forty prefessors, there is a library of 150,000 volumes; also several museums 
and collections, of which the Collection of Northern Antiquities is the most remarkable. 
Nowhere are the arms and implements of the Viking era (a.p. 700 to 1,000) better represented. 
Here, tov, are splendidly carved porticoes of tgyelfth and thirteenth century churches ; 
bridal crowns and ornaments; and knives and girdles used when men were buckled face to 
face to fight to the death in the celebrated “duel of the girdle.” These, and many other 
intensely interesting illustrations of Norwegian life in the past, are constantly descanted 
on by the affable professors, some of whom usually attend when the collections are open. 
There is no Norwegian school of art; the yainters of Norway have assimilated themselves to 
foreign schools in which they have studied. Some of their works appear in the Tegneskolle, 
or National Gallery. 

The churches of Christiania are not numerous, The Cuthedral of St. Saviour—Vor 7 
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Frelsers Kirke—dates from 1699; it is a cruciform structure of brick, with a spire sur- 
mounting the Western Cross. Trinity Church is also an imposing brick edifice; the 
interior, with its granite columns and its noble dome, is very effective. In the pretty 
cemetery—called the Vor Frelsers Gravlund, in which the graves, according to Norwegian 
custom, are every Saturday decked by loving hands with fresh flowers—is a cast-iron 
monument to the poet Wergeland. 

We must briefly note the remaining buildings and institutions of Christiania. Of 
the establishments for science, art, industry, and education, there are many—all doing 
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good work, but not presenting special points of interest for our notice. Hospitals and 
other charitable institutions are also numerous: all classes of infirriity or need are pro- 
vided for as in other Christian cities. Theatres do not appear to flourish, but there is an 
open-air resort called the Klingenberg, with music and dramatic entertainments. It must 
be said, however, that places of this kind do not seem to be amongst the “felt wants” 
of Christiania. The municipal, judicial, financial, and other public buildings need not be 
particularised. | os 

Passing now to the environs, the Castle of Agershuus first claims notice. Its original 
construction is lost in the mists of antiquity. History shows us Prince Erik laying fierce 
siege to the place at the dawn of the fourteenth century. Several times the castle has 
been enlarged and strengthened by its possessors, and knocked out of repair by various 
enemies, Its severest siege was in 1716, when Charles XII. of Sweden—the king with 
“a frame of adamant, a soul of fire’’—tried in vain to capture it. The meadow which marks 
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the site of his camp still bears the name of the “ Svenske Sletten” (the “Swedish Field’), 
The ramparts are now a pleasant and popular promenade, shaded with limes, and affording 
fine views of the harbour and fjord. The castle is used as a convict prison, and contains 
a small museum of arms and armour. | 

On the island of Hovedéen, about a mile south of the castle, are the ruins of a 
Cistercian Monastery, founded in 1147 by English monks from Lincolnshire, and dedi- 
cated to the Virgin and the Anglo-Saxon King Edmund. When the banished King 
Christian II. sailed up the fjord to attack Agershuus, the abbot of Hovedden cast in 
his lot with the tyrant. But Christian was repulsed, and the abbot, who found he had 
mistaken the winning side, saw his monastery destroyed and the monks sent adrift. 

Two miles to the south-west of the city, on the lovely peninsula of Ladegaardséen, stands 
the romantic royal villa of Oscarshall—a miniature Elizabethan castle, surrounded by beau- 
tiful grounds. In very early times, Euphemia, the queen of Haakon V., held her court 
here, and in sylvan attire danced and sported with lords and ladies. Her daughter gave 
the estate to the Hovedien Monastery, but after the reverses of that establishment the 
property came back to the crown. The present mansion was built by King Oscar in 
1847; it is a charmingly situated summer residence, with delightful views. Medallions 
of Norwegian kings and statesmen adorn the drawing-room, and in the dining-room are 
the original paintings by the native artist, Tidemand, depicting the life of a Norwegian 
peasant from his cradle to his grave. The castle is built on a projecting rock eighty feet in 
height, and the view from the balcony, or, still better, from the tower, is magnificent. 

Of numerous other picturesque spots near Christiania we can only mention the hill of 
Egeberg, four hundred feet high, a pleasant two hours’ drive from the city, passing the Oslé 
Church, in the graveyard of which is buried Mr. Bradshaw, of railway-guide celebrity. From 
the summit of the hill the view across the fjord or inland is superb. Von Buch likens the 
landseape to the Savoy side of Geneva, towards the Jura mountains, only with the added 
attractions of the fjord and its accessories. ‘Here are ships in the harbour, ships behind 
the beautiful little islands which front the bay, and other sails appear in the distance. The 
majestic forms of the steep hills, rising in the horizon over other hills which beund the 
country to the westward, are worthy of a Claude Lorraine.” . 


THRONDHJEM. 


Throndhjem (the “Throne’s Home”) was, prior to the union of Norway and Sweden, the 
capital of the former kingdom. A two days’ journey of 707 miles by railway, or a much 
more picturesque tour of 830 miles by way of the Posen lake and the Dovre Fjeld mountains, 
‘requiring a week for its comfortable accomplishment, separates the city from Christiania. It 
stands on a peninsula at the mouth of the winding Nid, with a beautiful fjord washing its 
northern shore. Dr. Clarke thus describes his approach to the city: ‘‘ Having ascended a 
steep eminence, and turning suddenly round the corner of a rock, the glorious prospect of 
the city of Throndhjem, covering a peninsula in the finest bay the eye ever beheld, appeared 
far below us. Its rising spires and white glittering edifices immediately reminded the 
author of the city and beautiful Bay of Naples, to which it is somewhat similar. In 
the latter the grandeur of Vesuvius, the cliffs and hanging vineyards of Sorrento, the 
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shining heights and shores of Capri, with all the orange-groves of Baie, possess 
local attractions which place them above everything else in Europe; but considered only 
in point of picturesque beauty the Bay of Throndhjem dves not yield to the Bay of 
Naples.” 

The ancient name of. the city was Nidavus, founded in 996 by Olaf Trygveson, the 
renowned Northern hero, of whom Carlyle says: “A magnificent far-shining man; more 
expert in all ‘ bodily exercises’ than any man had ever been before him or after was. Could 
keep five daggers in the air, always catching the proper fifth by its handle, and sending 
it aloft again; could shoot supremely, throw a javelin with either hand; and, in fact, in 
battle usually threw two together. These with swimming, climbing, and leaping were the 
then admirable Fine Arts of the North; in all of which Trygveson appears to have been the 
Raphael and the Michael Angelo at once.” Olaf, converted to Christianity by a hermit 
in the Scilly Isles, and a second time at the court of our Ethelred, made the subduing 
of refractory Northern heathen his great aim in life. He smashed idols and battle-axed 
their worshippers with equal celerity, paving the way for gentler apostles. His nephew 
Olaf II. followed in his footsteps; for his zeal in spreading Christianity with fire and 
sword he became known as St. Olaf; and his body, when he was slain in battle, was brought 
hither by faithful followers. Miraculous circumstances took place about his grave. He 
was reinterred in the Church of St. Clement (first built by himself), the earliest of 
Christian fanes in that Northern land. He was accepted as the patron saint of Norway, 
and his adoration forms a conspicuous feature in the history of Nidavus. Two or three 
churches succeeded each other before the present edifice was begun in the eleventh century. 
Great fires have four or five times reduced the Cathedral to its present (or recent) 
dimensions, but the work of restoration is now going forward. The richly-gilt silver 
shrine of St. Olaf is said to have weighed 7,000 ounces, and the outer coffin of gold and 
silver was lavishly adorned with precious stones. In 1557 these treasures were carried off 
by the Swedes, and the saint’s body was buried in some part of the Cathedral and lost 
sight of. The Tomb-house at the eastern end, which Fergusson compares to Becket’s Crown 
at Canterbury, is the glory of the church; columns arranged octagonally support a dome. 
The Chapter-house is the oldest portion of the edifice, and is considered to be part of the 
Chureh of St. Clement which preceded the present erection. By the Constitution of 1814 
the sovereigns of Norway must be crowned by the Bishop of Throndhjem in this Cathedral. 

The modern city of Throndhjem, as it has been called for the last four hundred years, 
is a clean, quict town. From a large square or market-place, with a fountain in the 
centre, open out the four principal streets, across which run numerous others at right 
angles. Since the great fire in 1841, the houses have been rebuilt of brick or stone. 
No town in Norway has suffered so much from fire as Throndhjem. | There have been 
fourteen large conflagrations in three hundred and fifty years, and on four occasions the 
city was all but completely destroyed. Two or three times it has been besieged and 
captured by the Swedes. In 1600, as well as in one or two previous years, it suffered 
terribly from the plague. In 1791 it was flooded; but from all its troubles the city has 
risen again and prospered. Since 1815 the population has doubled, being now nearly | 
23,000. 7 | _ = 
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The ancient palace of the Norwegian kings, or rather what remains of it, is now an 
arsenal, with an interesting museum of arms and armour. Throndhjem has a museum, 
a library (with some rare MSS.), exchange, bank, and numerous other buildings not calling 
for special remark. It manufactures capes and other articles of goat-skin, trinkets, rifles, 
and beer. From its shipbuilding yards come vessels that are highly spoken of for their 
sailing qualities. The harbour (protected by a breakwater) is not of much account, as only 
vessels drawing under twelve feet can approach the quays; but it nevertheless does a con- 
siderable export trade in timber, dried and salted fish, tar, and copper. The inhabitants are 
characterised by a general air of comfort and well-being, and their good looks are proverbial. 

Out in the fjord opposite to the city is the little fortress island or rock of Munk- 
holm, once, as its name indicates, a monastery. Ilere stood, in fact, the first Benedicgine 
house established in Norway, founded by Canute the Great in 1028 a.p. All that now 
remains of it is a low tower within the fortress which was erected in the seventeenth 
century. It was for some time the state prison of Norway, and here Count Peder 
Griffenfield (Peter Schumacher) was confined for eightcen years, till he rivalled the feat of 
Bonnivard, and left a deep channel in the stone floor, worn by pacing up and down. There 
are pleasant views of the fjord from the ramparts of this dismantled stronghold. 

Two miles south of the city are the beautiful falls of Lerfossen. The upper fall is 
the more picturesque, nearly a hundred feet in height, and four hundred and fifty feet 
broad. The spray rises grandly like a thick column of smoke from where the huge 
volume of water rushes into the gulf below. The lower fall is eighty-two feet high and 
a hundred and twenty-two feet broad, being divided into two parts by rocks. Eight times 
the river Nid leaps uous in cataracts during its fifteen-mile course from lake Szlbo to 
Throndhjem. 


BERGEN. 


Yet one more Norwegian city claims our notice. Bergen is a thriving sea-port, situated 
on a rocky promontory at the head of a deep bay. It possesses a fine harbour with 
two good approaches, and behind it tower the lofty hills which figure as the Seven 
Mountains on the arms of the city. King Olaf the Tranquil built the city in 1070, 
and, by reason of its excellent harbour and other advantages, it very soon became a 
formidable rival to Throndhjem. The coronation of several kings, and many other events 
connected with their stormy history, took place here. Of its founder, Olaf Kyrre (son of 
Harold Haardrada, to whom reference has been made), Carlyle speaks as “a slim-built, 
witty-talking, popular, and pretty man, with uncommonly bright eyes, and hair like floss 
, silk.” His grandson Magnus was taken prisbher here in 1135, and deprived of sight 
“by a rival claimant, Harold Gylle, who reigned in his stead. But Harold was slain in 
his bed in the following year, and henceforth the history of Bergen for a time is a tale of 
‘murders and massacres. “These two kindreds (reckoned to be authentic enough, Haarfagr 
people, both of them) proved now to have become a veritable crop of dragons’ teeth; 
and mutually fought, plotted, struggled, as if it had been their life’s business; never 
ended fighting, and seldom long intermitted it, till they had exterminated one another, 
and did at last all rest in death.” Towards the end of the twelfth century there was fierce 
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war in and round Bergen between the usurper Sverre (founder of a new dynasty) and 
his fierce peasant warriors, the Birkebeiner, on the one side, and the Bagler, or loyal party, on 
the other. A sort of national parliament, held at Bergen in 1223, declared Haakon Haakon- 
sin to be the legitimate King of Norway. He reigned for nearly forty years, and under 
his rule Bergen flourished exceedingly, and became the wealthiest and most populous city 
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in Norway. Over thirty churches and convents and numerous fine buildings adorned the 
town; amongst them the grand Banqueting Hall of King Haakon was conspicuous. In 
succeeding times strangers gradually acquired a footing here. King Haakon had encouraged 
the English, and was a contracting party to the first “Commercial Treaty” that England 
ever made. But the Germans, who had been once chased from the town by King Sverre 
for selling spirituous liquors, got the firmest footing, established themselves by treaty, 
“built their own Commercial Hall, and secured various privileges, until during the sixteenth 
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century the Nordland trade with Bergen was monopolised by members of the Hanseatic 
League. In 1599 the Norwegians were roused to put an end to this state of things; 
the burghers took the trade of their town into their own hands, and in 1763 the -last 
remnant of the Hanseatic warehouse property in Bergen was purchased by a citizen. 
Towards the elose of last century Bergen was doing twice the trade of Copenhagen. It 
suffered severely during the long war, but since the peace of 1815 has made steady progress. 

The exports of the city of Bergen to a large extent consist of fish, or fish products: dry 
fish, rock-fish (z.¢., fish cured on the rocks), herrings, train oil, and roe. Twice a year occur 
the celebrated Nordfarsteevner, when the Nordland people bring their produce into town : roe 
and train oil at the first ‘‘Stevne” in May and June, and rock-fish and dry fish at the second 
in July and August. But modern steam traffic has spread over the whole year a good deal 
of the trade which used to be exclusively confined to these months. Bergen has frequent 
communication by steamer with the towns of the Norwegian coast, and also with many sea- 
ports of Germany, Holland, England, and America. Between Bergen and New York, ocean 
steamers cross at fortnightly intervals. The shipbuilding of Bergen is deservedly celebrated ; 
four large dockyards are in constant activity. The iron steamers now so common in the 
Norwegian fjords are manufactured at Bergen. 

The appearance of the city from the fjord is very picturesque. The houses of various 
colours, mostly timber-built, are ranged roand the harbour, with the mountains behind. It has 
suffered terribly from fire at various times from the twelfth century to the nineteenth. In 
1198 the “ Bagler,” previously mentioned, set it in flames; in 1488 most of the town, with 
eleven parish churches, perished; in 1702 the whole city nearly was reduced to ashes; in 
1855 one bundred and eighty houses were burnt down in the western portion, and it was only 
at the broad market-place that a successful stand was made against the devouring flames that 
threatened again to destroy the whole city. Formerly every house had to have a water-butt 
well filled at the door, but a more modern style of water supply, with telegraphic com- 
munication and other appliances, has been adopted. In the more recently built quarters, 
good houses line the straight, wide streets; but elsewhere quaint gables project over narrow 
winding lanes, between which run the alleys called “Smug,” and the still narrower avenues 
called ‘‘Smitter.”” Here and there open plots of ground, called “ Almenninger,’”’ are left for 
the convenience of checking fires. . 

The long narrow Strand-gade running along the promontory, on which the main portion 
of the town is built, contains most of the shops, and is not infrequently temporarily blocked 
up with the traffic. Here in the jewellers’ shops may be seen the silver studs and buttons so 
cherished by Norwegian peasants, and the silver crowns and ornaments of Norwegian brides. 
From the narrow pavement here and there steps lead to the cellar-shops, which are a curious 
feature of the city. On the high ground to the west of this street are the City Observatory 
and Fort Frederiksberg, and the Parade Ground (Engen), where of old many a stiff battle was 
fought between Birkebeiner and Bagler. The Strand-gade leads to the Torvet, or market- 
place, at the end of the harbour, and on the adjacent Torv Almenning (where the band plays 
twice a week) is a bronze statue of W. F. R. Christie, one of the representatives of Bergen at 
the establishment of the Constitution. To watch the people flocking to and from the market-. 
lace is one of the sights of Bergen. There are men with sacks of vegetables strapped to . 
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their backs, one above another; and women with firkins of milk, one at the back and xnother 
under each arm, brought in probably five or six miles from the country. Some have two- 
wheeled carts and sit above a heap of sacks or firkins, unless the cart 1s too full already, when 
they pled at the side, stooping forward from constant habit—for the Bergen peasant always 
walks as if the burden were on his back. Along the side-walks there are tempting displays 
of fruit and flowers and wooden utensils, especially the bright wooden boxes, small and large, 
very popular with the couniry people. 

Everybody who can sell anything,” says an American writer, “even the smallest thing, 
runs, or stands, or squats in the Bergen streets to sell it. Even spaces under high doorsteps 
are apparently rented for shops, rigged up with a sort of door, and old women sit crouching 
in them, selling blue-berries and dark bread. One man, clad in sheepskin that looked a 
hundred years old, I saw trying to sell a bit of sheepskin nearly as old as that he was wearing ; 
another had a basket with three bunches of wild monkshood, pink spirwa, and blue larkspur, 
and one small saucerful of wild strawberries ; boys were carrying one pot with a plant prowing 
in it, or a tub of sour milk, or a string of onions, or bunch of juniper boughs; women sitting 
on small butter-tubs upside down, their butter waiting sale around them in tubs or bits of 
newspaper, they knitting for dear life, or sewing patches on ragged garments; other groups 
of women sitting flat on the stones, surrounded by piles of juniper, moss, green heath, and 
wreaths made of kinni-kinnick vines, green moss, and yellow flowers. These last were for 
graves. The whole expression of the scene was of dogged and indomitable thriftiness, put to 
its last wits to turn a penny and squeeze outa living. Yet nvbody appeared discontented ; 
the women looked friendly as I passed, and smiled as they saw me taking out my note-book 
to write them down.” 

Fish is a great article of diet in Bergen in the summer months, and the fish-market is a 
lively spectacle, especially on Wednesdays and Saturdays. More than an acre of the water 
is covered with boats endeavouring to reach the quay, which is lined with servant girls from 
the town and peasant women from the country, bargaining with the men in the boats in the 
midst of a babel of sound. Many of the fishermen, despairing of front places by the quay, 
land and sell their fish in the market-place, while on every hand are seen the women hurrying 
to and from the scene of action with the tin scuttles, which are the only correct things to carry 
home fish in from the Bergen market-place. The “ Streels,’’ as the amphibious natives of the 
islands on the coast, who bring fish to the market, are called, are a curious race of men; 
they stand beside the fish, of which they have named the price, and stolidly chew tobacco, 
whilst the women scream and prod with umbrellas, until ‘“ masterly inactivity ’ wins the day, 
and the price is paid and the goods taken away. 

Along the eastern side of the harbour is the Tydskebruggen, a row of tall white ware- 
houses, once belonging to the Hanseatic League, and rebuilt after the great fire of 1702. 
Here are stored the dry fish and cod-liver oi] purchased from the “ jaegts” at the “Stevne,” 
already alluded to. These jaegts are quaint, picturesque boats, said to be the exact models of 
the vessels used by the Norsemen of old in their piratical excursions, except that in those days 
there were one or two banks of oars. Otherwise the huge square sail and general build 
and rig of the vessel are the same as when the Vikings swept southward twelve centuries ago. 
The fish from Bergen warehouses helps to feed Roman Catholic Europe in Lent and on 
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fast-days. It has heen said that if the Roman Catholics were to become Protestants, Norway 
would be plunged at once into misery. The “Stavne” have now been held twice a year 
for six centuries. | 

Bergen and its vicinity afford endless elie of peasant costume. The Sunday raiment 
of the women in some localities is highly picturesque. The dress of the men consists generally 
of a red woollen nightcap, a jacket of white “ wadmal” (a coarse woollen cloth), a red waist- 
eoat, knee-breeches, woollen stockings with gay-coloured checks, and shoes with silver buckles. 
The women wear a jacket of black wadmal, a bright red bodice, a scarlet petticoat, and an 
apron of white linen, embroidered with red worsted, and almost without exception are adorned 
with gold earrings and silver brooches. A wedding at one of the farmhouses is a very enter- 
tuining scene; for three days feasting and dancing are kept up, and the neighbours throng in 
to make presents to the bride and bridegroom. At length the bride withdraws the pin that 
keeps her crown in its place, and after she has “danced her crown off” the music ceases 
and all depart. Till recently Bergen had its watchmen, armed with an antique weapon called a 
“morning star,” a brass globe with spikes in it, attached to a staff four feet in length. 
The Marquis of Waterford was nearly killed by one of these bludgeons in 1837. 

Very briefly must we mention a few of the buildings of Bergen. The Fortress of 
Bergenhuus, commanding the harbour entrance, was erected by Olaf Kyrre, and was once the 
centre of a group of fine buildings. The naked walls of the stone hall of Haakon Haakonson 
are still standing, and the edifice is to be restored as a national monument. The picturesque 
Walkendorf Tower, originally built by Haakon, has been restored, and is used as an arsenal. 
To the east of Bergenhuus, upon a wooded hill, are pleasure-gardens, with Fort’ Sverresborg, 
marking the site of the ramparts of Sverre and his Birkebeiner. 

The oldest church in Bergen is St. Marte Kirke, mentioned in the Sagas as early as 1183, 
but several times burnt since then. During the era of German predominance the service 
was in German, and the walls were covered with German pictures. It 1s now thoroughly 
restored. There are numerous hospitals and other charitable institutions in Bergen; also an 
old Norse museum and other valuable collections. The exchange opposite the fish-market offers 
a lively scene when business is going forward. | 

Very beautiful and romantic are the environs of Bergen. On the terraces and declivities 
rising towards the seven encircling fjelds, or mountains, villas abound commanding extensive 
prospects. Beyond rise the lofty heights, speedily attaining an altitude of about two 
thousand feet. It is declared that there is no going out of Bergen on the east or west 
except by going straight up skyward, so steep are the slopes. Towards the south the 
ascents are gentler, and the road is bordered forgmiles with pretty country houses of wood, 
brightly painted and fantastically carved, and with gay summer-houses perched among 
lime and ash trees on the terraces. Beyond lies a wild wooded country; a mingling of 
stony hills and ferny nooks, and dark tarns and sunny meadows strewn with boulders, 
and here and there the blue fjord gleaming through the trees below. But the mountains 
overlooking Bergen are easily ascended, and the views from the summit, especially 
from Ulnkken on the south-east, well repay the trouble. The most extensive prospect is 
obtained from Liéustakken, whence to the south-east is seen the long glittering glacier of 
Folgefond, about forty English miles in length by fifteen broad. In the treacherous 
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abysses of the Folgefond hunters have ofttimes disappeared, and it is said that whole 
herds of reindeer have gone over the precipices and perished in its snows. Old legends 
tell how the valley was inhabited by people for whose sins a terrible snowstorm was sent, 
that lasted for ten weeks without intermission, till every house was buried, and the valley 
that once comprised seven parishes is now only one huge glacier. 


STOCK HOLM. 
At the junction of Lake Malar with an arm of the Baltic Sea stands Stockholm, the 


capital of Sweden. Partly on islands, partly on an adjacent plain, and partly on rocky 
hills, is situated the picturesque “ Venice of the North.”? West of the city stretches the 
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STOCKHOLM. 


renowned Malar Lake, with its hundreds of islands and scores of chateaux, and with 
innumerable sites upon its shores linked with historic or legendary associations. Here are 
memories of the hero-god Odin; of the first Christian missionaries who penetrated these 
Northern fastnesses of heathenism; of Vikings, who sailed hence to scatter destruction far 
and wide, or who upon these fair waters grappled with each other in sanguinary strife. 

_ To the eye of the approaching traveller the view of Stockholm is very beautiful and 
strangely varied. Right up to the city, with ite towers and palaces, are portions of primeval 
forest, and amidst gay gardens and verdant lawns, and even amongst the houses. in some 
parts, fragmente of bare granite protrude abruptly. The central island, Staden, is an 
eminence covered with terraces of houses, with the Royal Palace crowning the summit. . 


113° 
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The excellent harbours, on both the Baltic and Lake Mélar sides of the city, accommodate 
a busy traffic, and the channels between the islands are so deep that large ships can come 
close up to the quays. 

In very early times a settlement had sprung up here, which, from the tragic end of 
King Agne, had received the name of Agnefit. King Agne had slain the King of Finland in 
battle and carried away that monarch’s charming daughter, intending to make her his bride as 
soon as he reached Lake Malar. Around his neck he wore a heavy gold chain brought 
from Finland by one of his ancestors, and by which it had been fated that the greatest of 
the “Ynglingar” should die. On reaching Lake Malar, Agne and his comrades indulged 
in revelry and all fell asleep. Then the unwilling bride, assisted by her brother, hung the 
king on a tree with the fatal chain and escaped to Finland. Esthonians and Karelians, and 
various hordes of pirates, plundered the place during the twelfth century. They destroyed 
Sigtuna, the city which Odin had founded on an arm of the lake, and the inhabitants of 
that town crammed their choicest valuables into a “stock,” or hollow trunk of a tree, and 
set it afloat. When the pirates had gone this stock was found near Agnefit, and so (it 
is said) the strongly fortified city, built here by Earl Birger on three islands in 1260, was 
ealled Stockholm. It was long before the limits of the islands could be permanently exceeded. 
Several times the overflowing population settled on the adjacent mainland, but frequent 
sieges cleared away all new buildings. It was besieged by Margaret of Denmark, the 
Semiramis of the North, in 1389, and by Christian I. in 1471. In 1501 Christina, queen 
of John of Denmark, was shut up in Stockholm with a garrison of 1,000 men. From 
October 7th to the 27th of the following March, the citadel was held against the insurgent 
Swedes, till the defenders were reduced to eighty men. The queen surrendered, and was 
a prisoner in the hands of the Swedes when the Danish fleet arrived for her relief three 
days afterwards. In 1520 the Swedish patriotic party were holding the city against 
Christian IT. of Denmark. The defence was conducted by Christina Gyllenstierna for 
four months successfully. Then, at the intervention of two Swedish bishops, the town 
was surrendered to Christian, who, in spite of his solemn promises, had the most distinguished | 
Swedes throughout the country massacred. The father of the great Gustavus Vasa and 
ninety-three others were executed in one day near the Church of St. Nicholas in Stockholm. 
Christina herself was kept a close prisoner, and her husband’s corpse taken from its grave 
and burnt. These acts of tyranny hastened the liberation of Sweden by Gustavus Vasa, 
and the advent of the grandest period in its history. From the sixteenth century forward 
Stockholm had leisure to extend its boundaries and prosper. It has experienced six or 
seven great conflagrations, and most of the antique timber-built houses are now replaced 
by stone edifices. During the present century “the population has increased from 75,500 — 
to 165,600. : 

The Norrbro, a handsome seven-arched bridge of granite, connects Staden with the 
mainland, and spans the chief outlet of Lake Malar; the view from this point of the city, 
with its quays and busy harbour traffic, is exceedingly picturesque. From the bridge, round 
the east side of Staden, extends a, broad granite quay called the Skeppsbro, with the 
pretty island of Skeppsholmen opposite. On the Skeppsbro there is a constant hurrying | 
to and fro of merchants, and a ceaseless lading or unlading of ocean-bound ships or steamers. 
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On. the rocky height above towers the Royal Palace, the great architectural triumph of 
the city, “ without which,” Mr. C. H. Scott asserts, “ Stockholm would lose half its beauty.” 
It is indeed a magnificent pile of lofty buildings, completed by the Tessins (father and 
son) in 1758; the architects had one of the finest sites in Europe at their disposal, and 
proved themselves capable of taking advantage of it. The edifice is in pure Italian style, 
and architecturally perfect. On one side two projecting wings bound a pretty garden, 
bright with flower-beds and vases and statues. From the Norrbro the Palace plateau is 
approached by two inclined planes, guarded by two colossal lions in bronze. All the 
facades of the Palace are different, yet equally beautiful and harmonious in their variety. 
From the Skeppsbro a broad sloping esplanade, called the Slottsbakken, forms the approach 
for the royal carriages and troops on parade. At the summit of the esplanade rises a 
_ granite obelisk, raised by Gustavus IV. to commemorate the heroism of the citizens in 
the defence of their capital against Russia in 1788. On the quay below is a colossal 
bronze statue of Gustavus III., who was assassinated at a masked ball in 1792, at the Stora 
Theatre, which he had built and dedicated to “ the National Poetry ” ten years before. 

Besides kitchens and cellars, there are 516 rooms in the Palace of Stockholm, and 
many of these are very superb apartments. The Chapel Royal is lavishly adorned with 
marble columns and sculptures. The Throne Room, measuring 143 feet by 51, is a splendid 
hall; conspicuous in it stands the silver throne presented to Queen Christina by Magnus 
Gabriel de la Gardie. Statues, urns, paintings, and medallions without number adorn the 
Grand Staircase leading to the royal apartments. The Festivitats Vaningen (state apartments) 
include some noble rooms; amongst them the celebrated White Sea, 118 feet by 38, 
resplendent with lustres and gilding-gnd mirrors. But it is needless to describe in detail 
this sumptuous kingly abode. Royat portraits, sculptures, and paintings by Scandinavian 
masters, as well as choice specimens of foreign schools, costly gifts received from foreign 
sovereigns, Gobelins tapestry, porcelain, and so forth, are profusely displayed on all sides; 
and painted ceilings, furniture, and other accessories are all in keeping. - 

The National Library now occupies a building specially erected for it in the Humlegard. 
It contains about 200,000 printed books and 8,000 MSS. Amongst its choice treasures is 
a huge Bible, written on 300 sheets of ass-skin. It was taken from a convent at Prague 
in the Thirty Years’ War, and contains a horribly grotesque picture, which has earned for it 
the name of “The Devil’s Bible.” Another Bible has notes in the margin written by Martin 
Luther. But the gem of the whole collection is the Codex Aureus, written in Gothic letters 
of gold on folio leaves of vellum, which are alternately violet and white. An Anglo-Saxon 
inscription declares how “I, Alfred, Aldorman, and Werburg, my wife, obtained this book 
from a heathen war-troop with our pure treasure which was then of pure gold. And this 
did we two for the love of God and for our souls’ behoof, and for that we would not that | 
this holy book should longer abide in heathenesse.” The inscription then goes on to 
devise the book to Canterbury Cathedral, not to be svld or parted with. The book was 
bought in Italy and added to this library, but of its intermediate history nothing is 
known. | | 
-. The National .Museum is a handsome Renaissance edifice, finished in 1865, and 
contains the collections formerly kept in the Royal Palace. It comprises several departmente. 
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The Historical Museum contains implements, weapons, ornaments: everything that can » illus- 
trate Swedish life and culture from pre-historic times to the present seems represented here— 
arrows, axes, beads, and pottery from the Flint period ; relics from the Bronze Age ; objecte from 
the Iron Age; crosiers, jewelled crosses, saints, and reliquaries and other ecclesiastica] furni- 
ture from the Mediwval period; trinkets, tools, furniture, and bridal crowns, of modern date. 
Of all these there are abundant specimens, besides numerous personal memorials of Swedish 


wees 





monarchs. Amongst the 
latter are the walking- 
cane of Gustavus Vasa, 
and a aemall toy-gun 
with which Queen Christina used to shoot fleas. The Cabinet of Coins contains more Anglo- 
Saxon coins than are to be found in English museums. In the Picture Gallery may be seen 
a few good specimens of old masters and a large nunf¥er of mediocre pictures. The Sculpture 
Gallery is enriched by many good antiques, especially the “Sleeping Endymion,” discovered 
in the ruins of Hadrian’s Villa near Tivoli. Here also are several fine examples of native 
art, more especially the works of Fogelberg, famous for his representations of Northern 
hero-gods; of Bystriém, celebrated for his charming female figures; and of Sergel, whose 
exquisite “ Drunken Faun ” and his pathetic “Cupid deserting Psyche ” win admiration from 
all beholders. The collections of Armour, of Engravings and Drawings, and of Egyptian 
objects are of average interest. The exhibition of Swedish Royal Costumes is very curious ; 
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here are bloodstained garments worn by Gustavus Adolphus in Prussia; the sheet that 
enwrapped his body after Liitzen’s fatal field; the clothes worn by Charles XII. when 
assassinated ; and amongst the rest a little merino frock worn by a baby prince who died 
in infancy. Stockholm also possesses an Ethnographical Museum, with a very interesting 
collection of Scandinavian curiosities; thirty well-stocked rooms, full of objects ancient and 
modern. There are also some other museums and cabinets in the city, of a scientific or 
technical character. 

The churches of Stockholm are numerous, and their towers and spires contribute 
effectively to the general view of the city; but, as a rule, they ure plain, unmajestic buildings, 
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and frequent restorations and repairs have destroyed whatever picturesqueness may have 
formerly belonged to them. The most ancient, the Storkyrka, otherwise Church of St. 
Nicholas (so called in honour of Cardinal Breakspear), has lost externally almost all traces 
of its Gothic ongin. It stands on the Slottsbakken, or Palace Hill, and from ite tower 
(184 feet) there is a magnificent view. Birger Jarl founded the church in 1264, but it was 
entirely rebuilt last century. Amongst the treasures of the richly-decorated interior are 
a carved ebony altar-piece, adorned with gold and silver, representing scenes from the Passion ; 
a fourteenth-century candelabrum, presented by King Magnus Smek; and the helmet and 
spurs of St. Olaf of Norway, taken from his tomb in Throndhjem Cathedral by Eric XIV. 
In this church Swedish monarchs are crowned. ;, 
_ .QOn the igland of Riddarholm stands the Riddarholms-Kyrka, with its cast-iron spire 
towering to a height of 290 feet. Formally a Franciscan church, it is now only used as_ 
a mausoleum, and here for centuries kings and celebrated natives of Sweden have been 
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buried. It was originally Gothic, and though fires have damaged it, and re-constructors 
have patched it up with Renaissance alterations and additions, it is still a picturesque 
edifice. The interior is replete with interest, although the armour and other mementoes 
of the illustrious dead have been removed to the National Museum. On every side are 
the gravestones or monuments of men famous in Swedish history. To the right of 
the altar is a chapel which is truly a sacred shrine of Protestantism, for it contains the 
grave of Gustavus Adolphus, the champion of the Reformed faith, who fell covered with 
wounds and sword in hand amidst the carnage of Liitzen on November 16th, 1682. 
© Moriens triumphavit”? is the in- 

eases ett: scription on his green marble sar- 
ee ee Be cophagus. In the vaults below, his 
. : ca eee hy queen, Maria Eleonora, and several 
ee en other royal personages, are buried. 
a eee Flanking the high altar of the 
church are the monuments of two 
celebrated Swedish kings. One 
commemorates King Magnus, the 
distinguished lawgiver, who died in 
1290. He 
was sur- 
named La- 
dulas—that 
is, “ Barn- 
lock ” — in 
allusion to 
his vindi- 
cation of 
the nights 
of the peas- 
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other mon- 
ument is to Karl Knutsson, King of Sweden in the stormy era of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. On the north side of the church is the Carolin Chapel, enclosing the black marble 
sarcophagus of the fiery Charles XII. Above the tomb is a lion’s skin of brass, with a 
crown, sceptre, and sword. Here also several kings and queens are buried. The Bernadotte 
Chapel contains memorials of several members of the present dynasty, the central] monument 
being the porphyry sarcophagus of Charles XIV. (Rernadotte).- This monarch was the 
son of a lawyer in the distant Pyreneean town of Pau. He was born in 1764, and 
witnessed all the sanguinary scenes of the Reign of Terror; rose from the ranks of the 
army to be'a Marshal of France and a Duke, and was chosen in 1810 to occupy . the 
historic throne of Sweden, which he peacefully ruled till his death in 1844. 
The German Church, in the centre of the city, had a tapering spire 222 feet in height, 
which was burnt down in 1878. The building was erected, in 1686, on the site of ‘an 
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éarlied church, and its pulpit and altar were nacasiibad by the seventeenth-centary German 
merchants. Here are authentic portraits of Luther and Melanchthon. The remaining 
churches of Stockholm do not call for particular mention. 

| The Riksdagshus, or Assembly Hall of the Swedish Chambers, stands on the Riddar- 
holm island. It was first built, im 1794, upon the site of an old Franciscan monastery, 
and rebuili in 1866. Previous to the last date, the Upper House met in the historic 
_Riddarhus, or Knights’ House, a plain, undignified pile of buildings, but with many _his- 
torical associations. The edifice is of brick, erected in 1648, and adorned on the facade 
with allegorical figures and Latin in- 
scriptions. The Hall of Assembly 
has its walls almost covered with 
metal plates, displaying the armorial 
bearings of 3,000 Swedish nobles— 
the arms of the Vasa family being 
conspicuously prominent—and a ceil- 
ing painted by Ehrenstrahl. The 
President’s Chair is a curious piece 
of workmanship; it is of ebony and 
ivory, covered with Dutch carvings 
of Scriptural subjects. It was in 
this Hall that the Swedish nobility 
bowed in grateful homage to Gustavus 
Vasa when he had achieved the 
liberation of his country. Here Gus- 
tavus Adolphus made his parting 
address to his subjects before setting 
forth on the career of glory that | soe: 
terminated at Liitzen. Here Charles Clie vidal Wai ABSA PLT ioe ae Re: 

XIT., half mad with the love of con- 

quest, harangued his nobles. Here the assembled senators were surrounded by the troops 
of Gustavus III., and, by a coup d’ctat, was inaugurated an era of absolutism that brought 
the monarch to the dagger of Anckarstrém. In another room are portraits of all the 
Marshals of Sweden for two hundred years, except Lewenhaupt, unsuccessful in war, and 
beheaded in 1743. Amongst the portraits is one of Count Fersen (of Seottish descent; the 
name corrupted from McPherson), who, on June 28th, 1810, when attending in his carriage 
the funeral of the popular Prince Karl of Augustenburg, was dragged out and murdered 
by the people in consequence of a stupid rumour that Fersen had wrought the prince’s 
death by poison. This deed took place in the square outside, called the Riddarhus Torg, 
already famous for deeds of violence. Here in July, 1756, Counts Brahe, Barons Horn and 
-Wrangel, and others, were beheaded for engaging in a plot against the Constitution. The 
square is now adorned with a statue of Gustavus Vasa, erected by the Swedish nobility in 
1773, on the 250th anniversary of the deliverance of Sweden from the hated yoke of Den- 
mark. here are several statues in Stockholm besides the two or three we have mentioned. 
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The bronze statue of Birger Jarl embellishes the centre of the Riddarholm island ; ; it 
was designed by Fogelberg. We should also mention the wonderful bronze group, the 
“ Biltespinnare ” (girdle-duellists), the chef-d’auvre of the talented Swedish sculptor, Molin ; 
it adorns the open space in front of the National Museum. Of this style of ancient duel- 
ling we have already spoken, and will only add that it is said that in those days 
when their husbands went to banquets women used to carry winding-sheets to be ready 
for emergencies. The reliefs on the pedestal represent Jealousy, Drinking, the Beginning 
of the Combat, and the Widow’s Lament. 

Close to the Riddarhus stands the Town Hall, which previous to 1731 was the 
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Palace of Count Bonde ; it contains 
a collection of local antiquities. The 
Exchange stands on the north- 
western side of the Stor Torg, or Great Market Place, a locality associated with many 
tragic scenes in Swedish history. Here, in 1280, Magnus Ladulas, the guardian of the 
peasants’ rights, had three of his near relations beheaded. There were other state execu- 
tions here at various dates, but on the 10th and llth of November, 1520, occurred 
_the saddest event in the history of Stockholm.” Christian II., who, as previously men- 
tioned, had that year gained possession of the city, broke his royal word by executing 
cruel vengeance on his opponents. Ninety-four victims (including the father of Gustavus 
Vasa) perished in the celebrated “Blood Bath of Stockholm,” as the occurrence is 
‘termed in Swedish history. | | 

_ There is another large open space at the northern end of the Nortbro Bridge, 
called the Gustaf Adolf Torg. A bronze equestrian statue of Gustavus Adolphus stands 
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on a lofty pedestal of granite and marble in the centre. On November 16th, which is 
the anniversary of the day on which the king fell at Liitzen, the monument is sur- 
rounded by throngs of people singing hymns, more especially the one composed by Gustavus 
himself before the battle, beginning, “ Firfiras, ej du lilla hop” ( Fear not, little band”). 
The Palace of Prince Oscar stretches along the west side of the square to the water-side, 
and opposite to it is the Stora, or Royal Theatre, where Gustavus III. perished. This 
edifice has a pleasanter association connected with it in having been the scene of the début 
of the renowned Swedish songstress, Jenny Lind. Several of the most important strects 
in Stockholm, containing the best shops, diverge from the Gustaf Adolf Torg. 

With gardens and parks Stockholm is well supplied. The Gardens of the Horticul- 
tural Society are much fre- 
quented. The Kungstradygird EE 8 en Ie, Sox 
is a pleasant spot adjoining _ oe : - 
the quays east of the Royal 
Theatre. There are bright 
flower-beds and avenues, and 
‘a grand central fountain by 
Molin; also a statue of 
Charles XIT., and four mor- 
tars captured by him, and a 
statue of Charles XIII., the 
least popular of Swedish 
monarchs, The Humlegiird 
is a park laid. out in the 
seventeenth century, having 
fine old avenues, and deriv- 





ing its name from a_ hop- THE ROYAL SUMMER TALACE, DROTTNINGHOLM. 

garden which it supplanted. 

‘But the park of which the citizens are with justice most proud is the Djurgiird, 
twenty miles in circumference, and reached by the steamboats from the quays in five 
minutes. The ground presents a pleasing variety of hill and dale, and beautifully- 
kept drives wind amongst the profusion of magnificent forest trees, varied by grand masses of 
rock. Views of the primeval forest alternate with glimpses of the lake or of the houses and 
spires of Stockholm. In some parts are bathing establishments, villas, restaurants, cafés, 
and places of amusement, whilst other parts retain their native wildness. The Villa of 
Bystrém is now a museum of sculpture. Within the park stands the Rosendal, com- 
manding magnificent views; in front of it is the noted Porphyry Vase, twelve feet in 
diameter and nine feet high, made in the royal manufactory at Elfdal. 

Another charming resort is the Haga Park, including a lake and beautiful islands 
and a small Palace. The Park of Karlberg is noted for its grand old trees, and contains 
the favourite Palace of Charles XII., now a military college. The excursions that may 
be made from Stockholm by the steamboats are innumerable, and it would be difficult. 
to decide how far the environs may be sav’ to extend, and anything like an exhaustive 
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description of the beautiful and interesting district is utterly impossible here. It is a 
very pretty excursion by sleam-gondola to Ulriksdal, where, in the splendidly-furnished 
Summer Palace, the irrepressible Gustavus Adolphus again asserts himself ; this time it 
is the bedstead used in his campaigns. But the stateliest of the Royal Summer Palaces is 
at Drottningholm, on a lovely island. The Palace, surrounded by beautiful grounds, contains 
innumerable curiosities and works of art. At Svartsjé, on an adjacent island, is another 
Palace, formerly a Carthusian convent, transformed into a strong castle by Gustavus 
Adolphus, with whom it was a favourite retreat when maturing plans of importance. The 
shores of Lake Millar and its thirteen hundred islands abound in lovely scenes and 
historic sites, At Gripsholm Castle, Sigismund of Poland was born; and here is the 
grim tower in which King John imprisoned his dethroned brother Eric. At Strengnas 
is the venerable Cathedral where rests the dust of kings and queens and warriors. At 
Eskilstuna—the Sheffield of Sweden—was buried the English missionary Eskil, stoned 
to death by the heathen. Westeris has an aneient Cathedral, with steeple tower- 
ing to the height of three hundred and twenty-eight feet, and a castle built by 
Gustavus Vasa. And then, upon an estuary of the lake, only four hours’ journey by 
steamer from Stockholm, stands the city of Upsala, the ecclesiastical capital of Sweden, 
and replacing by its Cathedral and University the “lofty halls” of the great pagan 
temple from which it took its name. In a chapel of the 
Cathedral, surrounded by frescoes commemorating his triumphs, 
lies Gustavus Vasa. Other royal personages and several great 
venerals are also buried here; amonest them lies the Reformer 
Waurentius Petri, the first Lutheran Archbishop of Upsala. 
The University, the students of which wear white caps with 
narrow bands of black and small rosettes) 1s, of course, the 
distinguishing feature of the city. In the Library is the noted 
rourth-century copy of the Gospels, known as the Codex Argen- 

Mpaes om eNCeROL:. teus, written in letters of silver on pale purple vellum. The 

Castle, erected by Gustavus Vasa, has witnessed many coronation 
pageants, and it also saw the abdication of Queen Christina in 1654. 

Besides Lake Miilar, the citizens have, close at hand, the shores and islands of 
the Baltic. On the island of Gottland, a few hours’ sail from the capital, is Wisby, 
the birth-place of Gothie architecture, from whence bands of stonemasons travelled over 
Europe. It is now a silent town, with grass-crown streets and beautiful ruins of several 
churches, with creeping plants twining about delicate rose windows and majestic columns. 
Here is the Maiden’s Tower, where, some centuries ago, a maiden was walled up for 
betraying her country to the Danes through her love for their ‘king. 





COPENHAGEN. 

Turning now to the third kingdom of the Scandinavian group, the little country of 
Denmark, which (as Sir John Lubbock remarks) occupies a far larger space in history than 
on the map of Europe, we find its capital city, Copenhagen, situated on the island of Zealand, 
beside the chief entrance to the Baltic Sea. When Canute was away in England, in 1027, the 
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Kings of Sweden and Norway took the opportunity to attack his kingdom, and came to this. 
spot, then called Hiifn, or Haven. This is the first listoric mention of the place. Only a mere 
fishing village was to be found here till about the middle of the twelfth century, when Axel 
Hvide, celebrated in Danish history as the warrior-bishop Absalon of Roskilde, and afterwards 
Archbishop of Lund, appeared on the scene. This wonderful man was at once chief minister 
of state, general, admiral, and judge. He was a great patron of learning, and also a famous 
subduer of pirates. Beside the village on the Haven he built a strong fortress as a defence 
against the rovers of the sea, and placed a strong garrison there. Settlers were soon attracted 
for the sake of the security thus afforded, and wealth and population increased. It seems to 
have been about the year 1165 that Bishop Axel built his fortress long known as Axclhuus, 
where the Christiansborg Puluce now stands. Merchants soon thronged to a town go well 
provided with a harbour and so well guarded, and the place acquired its name Kjibmanns- 
haven (Copenhagen), signifying the harbour of merchants, from this circumstance. For nearly 
three centuries the town remained an appanage of the see of Roskilde, although the Danish 
monarchs at various times manifested a desire to secure it as a royal residence. Its growing 
prosperity was checked by an attack by the people of Lubeck in 1218, and by another on the 
part of Prince Yarimar of Riga in 1259. During the fourteenth century it suffered various 
assaults from the Norwegians, and was twice captured. In the fifteenth century the 
Hanseatic League showed jealousy of its Danish rival, and in 1429 a powerful armament, under 
the command of Gerard of Holstein, invested Copenhagen. he city would have fallen but 
for the heroic conduct of Philippa, queen of Erie 1X., and danghter of Henry TV. of England. 
This royal lady threw herself into the city, and by exhortations and example fired the in- 
habitants and the soldiers with enthusiasm, and the foe was driven off. In 1443 the Bishops 
of Roskilde ceded their rights, and Copenhagen became the capital of Denmark. In 1523 
and 1524 it held out for the exiled King Christian II. against the troops of Frederick I., 
but was compelled to capitulate. The city sustained a year’s siege in 1536 and 1536, when 
Christian III. was fighting for the vacant throné of Denmark. Horrible scenes were then 
witnessed in Copenhagen ; the vilest food was eaten, numbers fell dead from starvation in 
the streets, and the soldiers, unrestrained, robbed and murdered with impunity. Another 
memorable siege took place in 1658-60, when Charles Gustavus of Sweden unsuccessfully 
beleaguered it. On the first Good Friday in the present century occurred the memorable 
sea-fight in the roadstead near Copenhagen, when, as Campbell’s war-song has it— | 


“To battle fierce camo forth 
All the might vf Denmark’s crown,” 


Denmark had allied herself with Sweden, Russia, and Prussia, to oppose the “ Right of 
Search” claimed by Great Britain. A fleet under Sir Hyde Parker, with Nelson as second 
in command, was sent to the Baltic, the passage of the Sound was forced, and in front of 
Copenhagen, in spite of shoals and sandbanks, batteries and the Danish navy, and obstacles of | 
every kind, the battle commenced. It was one of the most desperate engagements ever seen 
in Northern Europe; Nelson himself declared that he had never been engaged in @ more 
terrible struggle. By persisting in the fight in disobedience to superior orders he burnt or 
sank a large number of the Danish vessels, and took possession of the remainder. Six years 
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afterwards the English Government professed to have certain information that the Danish 
fleet, which had been renewed, was about to be put at the disposal of Napoleon. The Danes 
were asked to hand over their fleet to England, but refused. Accordingly a fleet under 
Gambier and an army under Lord Cathcart were sent to Copenhagen, and, as all attempts at 
negotiation proved fruitless, the city was assailed by land and sea. For three days and nights. 
the bombardment was kept up, until the University buildings, the principal church, and 
numerous other edifices, including more than three hundred houses of the citizens, were 
destroyed, and hundreds of others more or less damaged. A little girl sitting at work at her 
bedroom window, and a mother nursing her baby at a street-door, were the first victims of the 
English fire. In repulsing the Danish troops, Sir Arthur Wellesley, afterwards Duke of 
‘Wellington, distinguished himself. At length the British army was admitted into the 
citadel ; the stores and ammunition were carried on to the English 
ships, and the whole Danish fleet was brought away in triumph. 
The destruction of Danish commerce, the bankruptey of the 
State, and almost complete ruin of the people, resulted from the 
wars in which Denmark was now compelled to take part; but 
the subsequent wise development of her resources resulted in an 
era of renewed prosperity, which the Schleswig-Holstein troubles 
only temporarily interrupted, although the Danish territory be- 
came considerably circumscribed. Copenhagen has of late years 
increased, and is still increasing, in wealth and population. 
Although of considerable antiquity it presents, for the most part, 
a modern appearance, inasmuch as sieges and bombardments and numerous extensive con- 
flagrations, which have ravaged it from time to time, have played havoe with its old 
buildings. The city has to a large extent overcome the evil repute for unhealthiness which 
once attached to it. Its past record is certainly rather black ; in 1711 it lost 22,500 in- 
habitants by the plague, and in 1853 the cholera carried off 4,700. But now, in spite of 
the low level of the ground, proper sanitary arrangements have been made, and an ample 
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supply of good water is obtained from Artesian wells. 

Copenhagen is chiefly male up of the city proper, which occupies a tract of low-lying 
ground on the east coast of Zealand between the sea and some fresh-water lakes, and the 
suburb of Christianhavn on the adjacent island of Amager. It is not an architecturally 
imposing city, but its main streets present a pleasing, animated appearance, and are lined with 
large, many-windowed houses. It contains four Royal Palaces, and numerous public buildings 
devoted to art, science, and philanthropy. It is well provided with avenues of trees, especially 
where, on the landward side, the ramparts, which had a circuit of five miles, have been 
demolished to make way for new streets and ‘Squares and pleasantly-planted promenades. 
Towards the sea the citadel and forts still defend the approach to the city, and between the 
citadel and the sea runs the promenade and drive known as Lange Linie, which is kept select 
by being limited to the holders of tickets, which are, however, easily procurable. 

The large and handsome square called the Kongens Nytorv, or King’s New Market, 
is the central open place of the city, and from it twelve streets branch out to the different 
quarters. In the centre, surrounded by flowers and turf, stands the large equestrian statue 
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of King Christian V. with some allegorical figures. Around the square are found some of the 
best hotels, cafés, and restaurants of Copenhagen. Qne of the diverging streets is the Bred- 
gade, the handsomest street in the city; another is the Ostgade, the principal shopping 
street. The jewellers’ shops make a fine display of the substantial gold and _ silver 
bracelets and clusps so popular in Northern Europe; and the shops of the furriers, with 
their stuffed animals and birds, and their cushions of eider-down, and patchwork carpets of 
various sorts of skins, are also very conspicuous. Towards the end of the Ostgade is the 
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Amager Torv, where the peasantry from Amager stand to sell their farm and market-garden 
produce. These peasants represent a colony of Frieslanders, who were settled in Amager by 
Christian II., at the request of his queen Elizabeth, for the purpose of supplying her with 
vegetables, cheese, and butter. They still enjoy certain peculiar privileges, and retain their 
old costume. The men wear broad-brimmed hats, black jackets, and full glazed breeches of 
the same colour, loose at the knees, and tied round ‘the waist. The women are attired in. 
red petticoats and black jackets, and round their heads they wear a piece of blue glazed cloth. 

_ The Christiansborg Palace, a conspicuous object in the view of Copenhagen from every 
outer is the largest public building in the city. Here stood the old castle of Bishop 
Absalon, restored at great cost by Frederick IV., and famous in history for ite Blue Tower, 
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long used as a State prison. The splendid Palace, destroyed by fire in 1794, was succeeded 
hy the present, in many respects inferior, edifice, completed in 1828. Above the imposing 
facade are four colossal bronze statues, from designs by Thorwaldsen, representing Strength, 
Wisdom, Justice, and Truth. But the instructions were badly written, and Thorwaldsen read 
Sundhed, health, instead of Sandhed, truth; and so Esculapius wrongly occupies the fourth 
place. The principal room in the interior is the gorgeous Riddersal, one hundred and twenty 
feet long by fifty feet broad, and forty-four feet high, decorated in white and gold, 
and with a frieze representing a triumphal procession of Ceres and Bacchus. Works by 
Danish artists and sculptors adorn the various rooms and _ staircases. 

In this Palace are the halls in which the Rigsdag, or Parliament, holds its meetings. It 
consists of two Assemblies. First there is a Landthing of sixty-six members (ten appointed 
by the King, and the rest elected for eight years), the members of which have to prove 
that they enjoy a yearly income of £130. The second Chamber is the Folkesthing, of one 
hundred and two members, elected for three years, by what is practically manhood suffrage. All 
sorts of people get elected ; a recent Thing contained six cottagers or day-labourers, to whom 
the legislative pay of 7s. 6d. per day meant temporary affluence. Schoolmasters and editors 
are men of mark in this primitive Parliament. We read of one thrifty M.P. who followed 
(quite recently) his ordinary occupation of wood-chopping in the streets in the intervals of 
his senatorial duties.* 

The Royal Picture Gallery in the upper storey of the Palace contains about a thousand 
pictures, many of them very pleasing examples of the Dutch, Flemish, and Italian schools. 
Many Dutch painters found employment in Denmark during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. There is also a room devoted to the productions of Danish masters. The taste- 
fully-decorated Slotskirchen, or Chapel Royal, is close to the Palace, and contains some 
masterpieces by Thorwaldsen and Bissen. 

The Rosenborg Castle dates from 1604, and is supposed to have been planned by Inigo 
Jones. It is a fine example of the style known in Denmark as the style of Christian IV., 
and corresponds to our Elizabethan. The surrounding Kongens Have, or King’s Garden, 
was planned by Christian himself, and adorned with fountains and statues, which have 
almost disappeared. There are still one or two groups, and two grand avenues of horse- 
chestnuts. A statue of Hans Christian Andersen, engaged in reciting one of his own stories 
to a group of eagerly-listening juveniles, has been added. Within the castle (no longer 
# royal residence) is the intensely interesting Chronological Collection of the Danish kings. 
The reign of each king from Christian I. (1448) to the present time occupies one or more 
rooms. [Here are portraits of kings and queens, of warriors and statesmen, furniture, arms, 
royal robes, jewellery, ceramic treasures, and innumerable objects illustrating the arts and 
customs of the different periods. Here is shown the famous Oldenborg Horn, which the 
old legend says was given to Otto I. by a fairy in the forest nine hundred years ago. 
But the historic fact seems to be that it was made for Christian I. only five hundred 
years ago. He meant it for an offering at the Tomb of the Three Kings in Cologne, but 
as the business which took him to that city did not turn out as he wished, he altered 
his mind about the horn and brought it home again, and his descendants have ever since ce 
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retained it. The Riddersal, or Great Banqueting Room, is on the second floor, and. is 
chung with old Danish tapestry representing scenes in the war with Sweden from 1675 
to 1679. In this room stands the Royal Throne of narwhal ivory, with the hollow place 
near the top in which the finest amethyst in existence (preserved with the Danish regalia) 
is placed at coronations. The Chamber of the Regalia in the western tower is splendidly 
hung with the Coronation tapestry. Here are the magnificent crowns and regalia, old and 
new, the original orders of the Dannebrog and the Elephant, and a perfect. blaze af 
diamonds, rubies, and sapphires. 

The Palace of Amalienborg stands amongst the wide well-built streets of the compara- 
tively new quarter of Fredericksstad, which is separated by the Kongens Nytorv from the old 
district of business streets and markets and harbour works, dominated by the Christiansborg 
Castle. The Amalienborg Palace, now inhabited by Christian 1X., is one of four erected in 1760 
by four nobles round the octavonal square when Frederick V. was building the new district 
and invited the nobles to come and reside in it. These four Palaces were acquired as royal 
property when the Christiansborg was lying in ruins after the great fire of 1794. Opening 
into the Amalienborg Square is the Amalien Gade, in which stands the modest Palace 
inhabited by the present King and Queen before their accession, and in which their daughter, 
the Princess of Wales, was born. 

On the Kongens Nytorv stands the old Palace of Charlottenborg, built in 1672 with 
materials from an old Jutland castle. The building was devoted to art purposes in 1754 
by Frederick V., and has since been the home of the Danish Academy a Fine Arts, who 
hold here their “ond exhibition. 

The Prindsens Palace, not far from the Christiansborg, was originally built) by a eh 
merchant, and afterwards purchased by the Crown. Several Crown Princes resided in it, 
and subsequently many noble families were accommodated with apartments here, so that it 
Lecame known as the “ Noble Poorhouse.” It is now State property, and is the home of 
two institutions of which Denmark is justly proud—the Museum of Northern Antiquities 
and the Ethnographic Museum. 

The Museum of Northern Antiquities is a marvellous collection, of which E, C. 
Otté says:—“ No other country possesses so complete a serics of objects illustrating the 
consecutive stages of development reached by its inhabitants in their progress from a 
savage to a civilised condition.” There are upwards of 40,000 articles, and as the Govern- 
ment give full value for everything found, the collection is constantly increasing. The 
Stone, Bronze, Iron, Mediwval, and Renaissance periods are separately and profusely 
illustrated in. nineteen Salles. Here are oyster-shells and other objects from pre-historic 
dust-heaps, rough implements of stone found on the coast, and more polished stone 
tools and amber ornaments of a somewhat later date. Then come bronze tvols, arms 
and war-trumpets, and knives. The Iron Age, besides iron implements, brings in a mul- 
tiplicity of articles, silver and glass ware, woollen fabrics, boats, and alphabetical signs. — 
‘The later Iron Age, the time of the Vikings, produces handsome heavy swords and battle- 
axes, horse-trappings, and other things too numerous to hint at. The noted Runic stones 
now appear. The Mediwval and Renaissance collections include a vast number of ohjecta, 
many of them ecclesiastical and having historic associations; altars, crosses, reliquaries, 
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VIEWS IN COPENHAGEN. 


1, The Charlottenborg Palace; 2, Interior of the Vor Frue Kirke; 8, Univemity; 4, Kongens Nytorv; 5, Bourse; 
6, Thorwaldsen’s Museum ; 7, Christiansborg Palace. 
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shields, armour, and specimens of early printing are displayed ad infinttusm. Here is a 
veliquary containing the arm of St. Olaf, King of Norway, who fell at Stiklestad in 1030, 
the said reliquary having been made, as the inscription testifies, for the Princess Helen of 
Denmark, grandniece of Canute the Great. One of the special treasures of the collection 
is the celebrated Dagmar Cross found in the tomb of Queen Margareta Dagmar, the wife 
of Waldemar II., and the idol of Denmark. Old ballads tell how in 1205 the victorious 
Waldemar wedded the fair daughter of the King of Bohemia, how by her grace and kindly 
deeds she won the hearts of her subjects, and how after six short years of happy wedded 
life she died in child-birth, and was buried in the holy cloisters of Ringsted. More than 
six centuries have passed since the young queen died, but less than a century ago farmers 
and peasants were still wont to cry ‘‘ Dagmar, hail!” as they passed the good queen’s 
grave. The cross is of cloisonné enamel and of Byzantine workmanship. Amongst the 
presents to the Princess Alexandra on her marriage was an exact copy of this cross, given 
by King Frederick VII. This model is made to open, and contains a fragment of silk from 
the cushion found under the head of Canute in his tomb, and an alleged fragment of the 
true Cross. The above-mentioned cushion is in the Museum. Another curiosity is the 
superb drinking-cup of Queen Margaret, of great size, and marked with rings supposed 
to indicate the portion which each person was to drink when it was handed to him, ) 

The Ethnographic Museum, under the same roof, illustrates the progress of civilisation 
in other countries outside Scandinavia in very early times, and affords opportunity for 
comparison with the condition of tribes remaining uncivilised at the present day. In 
the same building are also placed the collection of Classic and Oriental Antiquities, the 
Royal Collection of Engravings and Drawings—many by Albrecht Diirer, presented by the 
painter himself to Christian II..—and the Royal Collection of Coins and Medals, which, as 
regards medieval coins, is the most complete in Europe. It contains the oldest’ known 
medieval coin with date of coinage, struck by Bishop Uffo in 1247. 

The Thorwaldsen Museum is a quadrangular two-storeyed building, erected by the city 
as a mausoleum for the great sculptor, and as a repository for his works. Bertel Albert 
von Thorwaldsen was (like Canova) the son of a stonemason, and in his twenty-third year 
(1793) gained a silver medal in the Copenhagen Art Schools. In 1797 he went to Rome to 
study, and after six years of obscurity, was coming back in despair, when Thomas Hope, 
an English banker, saw his model of Jason and gave him a commission to execute it in 
marble. This was the turning-point in his career, and sixteen years luter he returned to 
Copenhagen, the most famous sculptor in Europe. He again resided at Rome fro n,.1820 
to. 1839, when he finally returned to his native city, where he died in 1844, his 
funeral was attended by the whole population of Copenhagen. He bequeathed to ‘he city 
his fine collections of pictures and statues purchased in Italy, and a number of his own 
works, together with the models, casts, and sketches used in creating them. The exterior 
of the Museum resembles a Greek mausoleum, and is adorned with frescoes representing 
the seene at the landing-place on his return from Rome, and his triumphant reception by 
the whole populace, rich and poor. Within are some forty saloons, in which are exhibited 
about eighty statues from Thorwaldsen’s own chisel, and numerous reliefs, busts, &c., 
modelled by him, In the inner court is the great sculptor’s grave—an ivy-covered stone 
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surmounted by a black cross. Around it are rooms fitted up like those in which he 
paased his last days. There are his pictures and furniture, even his very inkstand. There 
in a glass case is a head of Luther, on which the sculptor was working on the very 
day of his death. His last sketch hangs upon the walls. “I have always observed,” 
saya Mr. Marryat, “that visitors leave this chamber somewhat quiet and subdued, speak 
little when there, and in a voice half whisper.” It would be impossible to estimate the 
value of the Thorwaldsen Museum in the educational training of the people of Copen- 
hagen, with whom it is a favourite resort. 

The only memorial of the mediwval convents of Copenhagen is to be found in the names 
of two or three of the streets. Of churches architecturally noteworthy it never had any. 
The principal church, or Cathedral, is the Vor Frue Kirke (Church of Our Lady), founded 
in the twelfth century. The original building, rich in relics and costly treasures, and 
associated with the coronations of many Danish kings, perished by fire in 1728. A magnifi- 
cent church succeeded, but was destroyed by the English bombardment in 1807. The present 
basilica-like edifice derives its chief interest from the splendid sculptures of Thorwaldsen. 
On either side of the nave are arranged colossal statues of the Twelve Apostles, lead- 
ing up to the chancel where the celebrated ‘Baptismal Angel” kneels at the steps, whilst 
the majestic figure of Christ with outstretched arms appears above the altar. The grand 
effect of this imposing series of statues is truly marvellous. 

The Trinity Church is a Pointed Gothic edifice, erected by Christian IV. in 1642, 
and chiefly celebrated for its Runde Tarn (Round Tower), built as an observatory from 
the designs of the Danish astronomer Langberg (adias Longomontanus). It is forty-eight 
feet in diameter, and one hundred and fifteen feet high, and consists of two cylinders, 
between which an inclined plane winds spirally from the street to the summit. During 
the bombardment of 1807 the inner cylinder served as a repository for the rare books and 
MSS. of the University Library. In 1716 the Empress Catherine is said to have ridden 
to the summit in a coach and four, preceded by her husband, Peter the Great, on horse- 
back. How they got down again is not stated, but it is morally certain that the coach 
anl horses did not turn round at the top. 

Vor Frelsers Kirke (Our Saviour’s) has a steep winding staircase outside the spire. 
The view from the summit (two hundred and eighty-eight feet) is very extensive—across 
the Sound im one direction into the Swedish districts of Malmé and Lund, and far across 
Zealund in the other. At the corners of the square base of the tower are figures of the four 
Evangelists, and on a globe at the summit is a colossal figure of our Saviour bearing a 
banner of victory. Of the interior of the chuych, a beautiful font with alabaster sculptures 
is the chief ornament. The Helligeist Kirke (Church of the Holy Ghost) has an interest- 
ing ancient chapel with monuments of burghers and nobles. St. Johannes is a modern 
Gothic edifice of red brick. Near the Amalienborg stands the Marble Church, begun in 
1749, and for want of funds never finished. The immense square tower of St. Nicolai is 
all that now remains of the first church in Copenhagen in which the doctrines of the 
| Reformation were preached. 

The Holmens Kirke was originally built as a place of worship for the dockyard men. 
It was made a parish church in 1642 by Christian IV. In the adjacent mortuary chapel’ 
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are the sareophagi of two great sea-heroes of Denmark—Niels Juel and Peder Vessel—the 
latter is more commonly known as Tordenskjold (“Shield against Thunder”). The first 
flourished in the seventeenth, the other in the eighteenth century, and both attained fame 
in fighting the Swedes. To this church appertains a cemetery outside the city walls, 
consecrated in 1666. In it is the monument of those who fell in the great sea-fight 
with the English in 1801. The Danish cemeteries are all extramural; near the oue 
just mentioned is the Garnisons Assistenkirkegiird, where numerous naval and military 
men of note are interred, including a large number of the victims of the Schleswig- 
Holstein campaigns. The largest cemetery is beyond the Norrbro, and in its beautifully 
laid-out grounds are many stately tombs. Amongst the persons of cominence buried here are 
Rasmus Rack, the philologist; J. C. Forchhammer, the mineralogist ; H. C. Oersted, the 
discoverer of electro-magnetism ; ; and though last, far from least, Hans C. Andersen, the 
writer of delightful fairy tales, who died on August 4th, 1875. 

The Arsenal of Copenhagen, near the Christiansborg Palace, is “occupied by a large 
collection of arms of all descriptions. Some of the oldest extant specimens of fire-arms are 
shown here; amongst them is a sixteenth-century cannon, twenty-three and a half feet 
in length. The Royal Library is contiguous to the Arsenal, and still occupies the edifice 
erected for it by Frederick III. in 1667, having escaped numerous fires. It contains 
500,000 books and 20,000 manuscripts. Here are found the earliest copies uf the Eddas, 
and other treasures of Scandinavian literature; also the noted Icelandic code of laws 
known as “ Graygoose,” collections of medisval letters, early Danish books, and so forth. 
The University Library is much younger, as it replaces one burnt in 1728, but 
contains much that is very valuable. The principal wing of the University Buildings 
faces the Frue Kirke; the buildings date from after the bombardment, but the University was 
founded in 1479 by Christian I. Nearly a thousand students now attend the teaching 
of some forty professors. In the oak-panelled hall, used for special solemnities, is a pic- 
ture by Marstrand, representing the granting of the University Charter by Christian I. 
There are zoological and mineralogical museums attached to the University, also a botanic 
garden, chemical laboratories, &c. The upper classes in Copenhagen are fully alive to the 
importance of higher education, but the Folkesthing are more favourable to agricultural 
and technological schools than to high art or academic learning. 

Charitable institutions of various kinds are found in Copenhagen. The Com- 
munal Hospital, completed in 1863, is an extensive brick building in a prominent position, 
with eight hundred and ‘fifty beds. There are four piles of buildings, similar to our 
Peabody Buildings, accommodating with healthy abodes colonies of working men, and 
paying a fair interest on the capital laid out. | 

Of the municipal buildings only the Exchange is architecturally worthy of notite. It 
is a fine specimen of Dutch Renaissance, and was originally built by Christian IV., as a row 
of superior shops for the neighbourhood of the Palace. Roof and walls are profusely adorned 
with decorated windows and gables and copings, and from the centre rises a curious spire, 
consisting of four entwined dragons, with their tails meeting at the summit, and their heada 
at the base pointing to the four corners of the compass. A bronze statue of Christian IV. 
by. Thorwaldsen, and cartoons by Frohlich, decorate the Great Hall. 
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The theatres of Copenhagen are an important feature of social life, and have done 
much to foster national sentiment; and patriotic Danes witness with enthusiasm the 
heroic dramas of Ewald or Oehlenschlager, or the light comedies of Holberg. At the 
Royal Theatre foreign operas and dramas are represented, but are kept strictly subservient 
to the national clement as interpreted by Hartmann and other Danish composers. Even 
the ballet has acquired a special phase from its association with the mythic poetry of 
Scandinavia. “Ej blot til Lyst ” (“ Not only for pleasure ”’) is the motto which the present 
Royal Theatre (erected in 1874) received from its predecessor. There are some other theatres 
and places of entertainment in Copenhagen, but the favourite place of popular resort is Tivoli. 
This is a public garden, beautifully laid out, on the site of part of the old ramparts. Res- 
tuurants, bazaars, theatres, concert halls, and other attractions are to be found here—all 
high-toned and well conducted—~and all classes wander about the lawns and avenues, or enjoy 
the entertainments in the halls. It is a delightful spot, and it is to be doubted if its 
exact counterpart is to be found anywhere in Europe. 

Very brief must be our glance at the environs of Copenhagen, much as there is 
to linger over. At Frederiksborg (connected by tramway with the city—and, by the 
way, there are first-rate tramcars in Copenhagen) there are a much-frequented park and 
zoological gardens. The Palace, built by Frederick II. in 1562, has been onee or twice 
burnt and rebuilt, and is now a military academy. Railways give speedy access to all 
parts of Zealand; Elsinore is a two hours’ journey from the capital. Here, where 
foreion vessels for so many years paid the Sound dues to Denmark, is the famous Kron- 
borg Castle, to which Caroline Matilda, the sister of George III. of England, and queen 
of Christian VII., was hurried half-dressed from the Palace in the dead of night. 
Close by is the marine royal residence of Marienlyst, and on a terrace behind it is ‘a 
“grave of Hamlet,” kindly supplied by the local guides on account of the English de- 
mand for one. A “brook of Ophelia” has been discovered for the same reason. Passing 
over the Castle of Frederiksborg, and the crown lands of Jmgerspriis, we must mention 
Roskilde, the residence of Danish kings from the tenth to the fifteenth century, and the 
first city of Denmark till Copenhagen supplanted it. The Cathedral and Vor Frue Kirke 
alone represent the fourteen churches and six convents that once existed here. The Cathedral 
rose, in the twelfth century, on the site of an earlier edifice, built by Harold Blaatand in 
975. Fires have repeatedly damaged it, and consequent alterations have introduced a mixture 
of various styles. Most of the sovereigns of Denmark are buried here, and the various 
chapels and other parts of the church are a deeply interesting listorical study. Under 
some portraits of early kings are the words “et Rex Anglie,” a title no doubt retained 
long after England had forgotten her Danishsmasters, just as the title of King of France 
was applied to English monarchs till comparatively recent times. Roskilde is now a little 
town of five thousand inhabitants, and many rural lanes in the neighbourhood bear the 
names of once populous streets, and “where once the chivalry of Denmark trod, the rush 
grows long and rank, and Roskilde and its glories are part and parcel of the past.” 
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FLORENCE, FROM SAN MINIATO. 


FLORENCE. 


The City of Lilies—Infiluence, Riches, Memories—View from the Boboli Gardens—Fiesole—Early Struggles—Guelphs and 
Ghibecllines, Parties and Factions—Epitome of History—-The Lung’ Arno—Bridges—Streets—Piazza della Signoria 
—The Loggia dei Lanzi-Palazzo Vecchio--The Uffizi Gallery and ita Treasuroa—The Tribune—The Duomo (Santa 
Maria del Fiore)—Brunelleschi’s Dome—Giotto’s Campanile—Church of San Lorenzo—Baptistery of St. John—The 
Gates of Paradise—Santa Croce—Dantce—Galileo Galilci—Machiavelli--Church of the Carmine~Santa Maria 
Magyiore—SS. Annunziata—Santo Spirito—Monastcries—San Marco—Fra Angolico—Savonarola and his Timea—Church 
of San Marco—The Pitti Palace and the Medici Family—The Story of Bianca Capcllo—Palaces, and Houses of 
Celebrated Men—Hospitals—The Misericordia—Markets--Campo Santo-. Old Protestant Cometery—Schools, Librarica, 
Theatres, and Manufactorics—Environs—San Miniato-—Vallombrosa, 


LL things bright and \eautiful find a home in Florence, and with the 
renowned City of Lilies—“ Firenze la Gentile’”—the Athens of 
Italy, we may fitly close our survey of great Cities of the World, 
for of few, if of any, can it be said that they do not owe to fair 
Florence a lasting debt of gratitude. The wise policy of her 
Medicean lords, in connection with the revival of art and letters, 
and the marvellous achievements of her gifted sons, have exercised 
a vast influence over all modern enlightenment and culture; but. 
to trace out the workings of that influence would of course be 
foreign to our present purpose. Of memories of great men 
and of priceless heirlooms from a glorious past, Florence possesses 
enough to make the fame of half a dozen cities. Beneath the 
bright blue sky of Italy, her peerless domes and towers rise in 
stately grandeur; her princely halls and galleries show long vistas 
of pictured loveliness, and sculptured forms that almost seem to breathe, including many 
a rescued treasure from the older world. Here Dante sang his deathless song and made 
his Beatrice.immortal. Here Galileo nightly scanned the heavens, and revealed to science 
the secrets of distant orbs. Endowed with such riches, linked with such memories, it 
is no marvel that Florence attracts, as to a hallowed shrine, pilgrims of art, and worshippers 
of the beautiful, from every land. Nor is “ Firenze la Gentile” content only to dream 
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over her ancient laurels; ; her pulses are beating with the vigorous life of new Italy, and 
a bright triumphant future seems to lie before her. 

From the heights of San Miniato, or from the Boboli Gardens, there is a fine general 
view of the city. The Boboli Gardens were laid out by Tribolo, in the year 1550. The Floren- 
tines are justly proud of this charming retreat, with its groves 
of ilex and laurel, of larch and sycamore, and its fountains and 
statues adorning the spacious avenues and lawns and _ terraces. 
Very lovely is the view of Florence from this spot when her 
churches and palaces are bathed in golden splendour from the 
setting sun, and the Arno is seen gliding along a fair valley, 
beyond which are the mountain slopes, clad with vineyards and 
orange groves and studded with villas. The greater part of 
the city itself is, like most cities of Italy, a mixed assemblage 
of chimney-pots and red-tiled roofs, terraces and_ balconies, 
sky-lights and dormer windows, flag-staffs, crosses, and _belfries. 
But from all these details the eye is attracted by the numerous grand structures that rise 
above the sea of houses. The medieval tower and frowning battlements of the Palazzo 
Vecchio are directly in front; the thin spire of the Badia rises a little to the right; 
beyond these the wondrous Cathedral dome of Brunelleschi swells high in air; and close 
beside it— 
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es Giotto’s tower, 
The lily of Florence blossoming in stone.” 





To the left of the Cathedral is seen the octagonal dome of the Baptistery of St. John, 
beyond which San Lorenzo proudly towers; whilst farther to the left the campanile of 
Santa Maria Novella gracefully rises above the spacious cloisters and beatiful fagade of 
the church. The irregular polygon of the city is divided by the Arno, which is bordered 
on each side by spacious handsome quays, forming the noted promenade of the Lung’ Arno. 
Six bridges unite the two river-banks. On the south side of the Arno, the dome of 
Santo Spirito attracts the eye, and then the beautiful heights of Bello Squardo. Near 
at hand is the famous Pitti Palace, with the celebrated covered corridor running over the 
Arno to the Uffizi. Turning to the extreme right, we notice the sombre and massive 
Santa Croce, beyond which are seen the cypresses of the Protestant Cemetery, where 
reposes all that is mortal of Elizabeth Barrett Browning ; and farther still, in the same 
direction, the eye ranges the heights of Fiesole, where fragments of Cyclopean walls and 
a convent mark the site of the parent city of Florence. 

Fiesole was an Etruscan city, and a sagmall trading-village belonging to it stood 
beside the Arno, where Florence now stands. Florentia (as the Romans called it) was 
founded by the soldiers of Sulla in 80 3B.c., but was long in attaining to any importance. 
Christianity made its way here in the time of Nero, introduced -by converts who fled 
hither from the Roman persecution, and in the fourth century the town had a Christian 
bishop. In a.p. 406 a great army of Burgundians and Vandals besieged the city, under 
the command of Radagaisus. The siege was raised on October 8th, by Stilicho, and 
Radagaisus was captured and slain. The inhabitants considered that this deliverance 
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took place in answer to the prayers of their good bishop Zanobms. It was said that 
in the height of the conflict St. Reparata appeared, bearing a blood-red banner, with 
the device of a white lily upon it, and that her presence and aid assured victory to the 
Romans. In memory of this event a Church of St. Reparata rose upon the site of the 
primitive Church of St. Salvador, and in its turn gave place to the present Cathedral 
of St. Mary of the Flower (Santa Maria del Fiore). 

But the barbarians again mustered at intervals round the walls of Florence, and in the 
middle of the sixth century Totila, King of the Ostrogoths, destroyed the city. It was rebuilt, 
nearly two centuries afterwards, by Charlemagne, and in the tenth century was important 
enough to choose its own magistrates; four consuls and a hundred senators composed the 
Government. Commerce was now in a flourishing condition, and the Florentines made their 
power felt’ over a large district. Feudal robber-chieftains were conquered, and their castles 
destroyed ; but as they were allowed to settle in the city, many feuds and factions arose in 
consequence. During the long struggle between the Guelphs, or National party, and the 
Ghibellines, or Imperialists, Florence was a strong partisan of the former. The Paterini, a sect 
of reformers, were massacred in Florence, as associates of the Ghibellines, in 1240. A few 
years later the Ghibellines were brought back in triumph by the Emperor’s son, Manfred, who 
would have levelled the city with the ground but for the strong opposition of a Ghibelline, 
whom Dante has immortalised, Farinati degli Uberti. Manfred and the Imperialists were 
defeated at Benevento, by Charles of Anjou, who became Lord of Florence at the request of 
the Guelphs in the city. But in 1282 the powerful city guilds constructed the form of 
Government which long existed in Florence, by entrusting the direction of affairs to their 
Priori, or Presidents. Their Ghibelline rivals were banished, and defeated with great slaughter 
when they mustered at Campaldino. In 1293, to keepin order the turbulent nobles, their civic 
rights were taken from them, and a Gonfalonicre della Giustizia (Standard Bearer of Justice) 
was appointed, and made President of the Priors. Seventy-two great families were declared 
incapable of holding office, and this decree itself led to fresh combinations and struggles. But 
in spite of civic feud, Florence during the thirteenth. century rose to a great height of fume 
and prosperity, nor did the old struggle under a new name—Bianchi against Neri—hinder the 
wealth and aggrandisement of the Republic. The Bianchi were the remnants of the old 
Ghibelline faction, now the popular party, whilst the Neri, or Guelphs, represented the nobles 
of the city. We need not linger over the record of fights and banislments and executions. 
Amidst it all, great poets and artists and sculptors appeared, of whom we shall have presently 
to speak. The population rose to 150,000, and 25,000 armed militia gathered at the tolling 
of a bell. The merchants carried on an immense trade; and Florence, the financial capital of 
Europe, issued her golden florins, which became a standard of value in all lands. The Republic 
flourished through all its stormy history of faction and rebellions, and wars with neighbouring 
States, till the great Medici family obtained, in the fifteenth century, a controlling influence 
in its affairs, resulting, soon afterwards, in the final overthrow of Republican institutions in the 
State. Under the Grand Dukes, Florence still achieved fame in literature and science, in 
‘commerce and art, although no longer free. In April, 1859, the last of the Grand Dukes drove 
from his capital amidst the sardonic smiles of his aseembled subjecte. Tuscany joined ite 
furtanes to those of Piedmont, and in December, 1864, Florence was proclaimed capital of the 
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new Kingdom of Italy—a rank which it maintained till the transfer of the seat of Government 
to Rome, in 1871. 

Having briefly glanced over the past history of Florence, we will proceed to survey the 
city and touch upon such themes as its monuments suggest. The walk beside the river Arno, 
called the Lung’ Arno, and which consists of a succession of broad handsome quays, is a 
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favourite promenade of the citizens. The four stone bridges and two suspension bridges add 
much to the effectiveness of the scene. The Ponte alle Grazie, which dates from 1235, was the 
scene, in 1283, of a union between the Guelphs and Ghibellines, after the new form of Govern- 
ment had been established. The Ponte Vecchio, built by Taddeo Gaddi, is enid to occupy 
the site of a Roman structure. It is also called the Jewellers’ Bridge, being lined on both sides 
with the shops of goldsmiths and jewellers ; a break in the middle affords a delightful view up 
‘and down the river. Above the houses runs the aérial corridor that unites the two Palaces. 
The Bridge of Santa Trinitd is adorned with statues, and is praised for the perfect symmetry of 
ite arches. | BS 
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bear names illustrious in her past history, and oe = 
the houses of Dante, Machiavelli, &c., situated 
in the narrow streets of the old town, are dis- ‘4 oF 
tinguished by plates and inscriptions. To the Renae 

north of the Arno the walls have been de- iakaeidiaad 

molished, although the old gates have been left standing. The fortresses of Belvedere and 
del Basso are now simply barracks. The demolition of the walls has permitted of considerable 
suburban extension, and, at the west end especially, new quarters have risen in which the best 
hotels and residences are to be met with. 

The busiest streets of the city are the Via Tornabuoni and the Via Calzajuoli; but the Piazza 
della Signoria, known for two centuries as the Piazza del Gran Duco, but now again bearing its 
ancient name, is still, as it has been for hundreds of years, the centre of the life of Florence. 
This open space was the forum of the Republic, and here the people gathered to listen to their 
popular orators, and here contending factions met in deadly strife. Near where the silvery 
current of the great fountain rises in the air, Savonarola and others won the crown of martyrdom. 
Numerous were the civic festivities that took place here ; for example, the Testa dei Omaggi di 
San Giovanni was kept up annually from 1300 to 1808. On this occasion, amidst much 
ancient pageantry, the deputations of Perugia and other dependent towns marched throngh the 
decorated streets ta the crowded Piazza, to pay homage to the Signiory of Florence. -And the 
Piazza is still the focus of the civil, social, and political life of the city. It is a curious sight to 
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watch the weekly gathering here of the farmers and peasants from the eae stout-built, 
brown race of men, contrasting forcibly with the somewhat meagre and pallid ‘townsfolk. 
‘Between these two classes there is a good deal of mutual dislike, and intermarriages are very 
rare. The destruction of the walls and erection of suburbs are, however, tending gradually to 
obliterate the line of demarcation. As the farmers drive their bargains on the Piazza, and pass 
their greasy bank-notes from hand to hand, they talk and gesticulate and invoke various heathen 
deities with an excited fervour that might lead a bystander to suppose that serious breaches of 
the peace were inevitably imminent. 
~ Very charming are the surroundings of this memorable spot ; antiquity, and graceful form 
and colour, combine to render it attractive. Eastward stands the Palazzo Vecchio, with its 
noble tower rising high in air. But the principal ornament of the Piazza is the celebrated 
Loggia dei Lanzi, formerly known as the Loggia del Signoria, but it received its present 
name when the Grand Duke Cosmo used it as a guard-house for his lancers. This beautiful 
structure was erected in 1376, from the designs of Orcagna, and was intended to accommodate 
the magistrates of the city on the occasion of public ceremonial. Michael Angelo, on being 
asked if he could do anything to the Loggia to improve it, replied that the only thing that 
could possibly be done was to continue it. It is now used as a sort of out-door sculpture-gallery, 
and contains many beautiful ancient and modern works of art. Here is the noted Perseus of 
Benvenuto Cellini. Benvenuto was ill with fever, in the year 1545, when they brought him 
word that his Perseus was irremediably spoilt in the casting. He jumped up from his sick-bed, 
and rushed to the furnace, dealing out words and blows liberally to his attendants. He piled 
on fuel furiously, and threw in all his pewter plates and dishes to the number of about two 
hundred, and when the bronze was again flowing satisfactorily, went back to his couch and 
sank into a peaceful slumber. When he awoke his fever had gone, and he enjoyed a fat capon 
for his breakfast next morning. | 
The Palazzo Vecchio is a massive stone building, majestic in its severe simplicity, and with 
its battlements and embrasures presenting the aspect of a fortress rather than a palace. Here 
in old days dwelt the Gonfalonier and Priors—the Signiory of Florence. The edifice was the 
work of Arnolfo del Cambio, in 1298; he also built the lofty tower, 308 feet in height. 
Additions and alterations to the building have been made by many architects. Historic frescocs 
adorn the walls and ceilings of the great Council Chamber, and also of the rooms that were 
formerly the private apartments of the Medici. The edifice needed to be a strong one, for 
faction often ran high and feuds were violent, and the Signiorial office was no bed of roses. At 
one period the Palazzo was used as an Hotel de Ville; when Florence was for a time capital of 
Italy, the Parliament sat here; it is now the City Hall. Far up the lofty tower, -in the 
thickness of the wall, is a memorable dungeon: that has often been the dwelling-place of 
important prisoners of State. Here, in 1435, Cosmo Vecchio was immured by the Albizzi 
faction ; and here, for forty days previous to the final tragedy in the Piazza below, Savonarola 
was imprisoned, only occasionally leaving the gloom of his dungeon to be interrogated and 
tortured. Bandinelli’s colossal group of Hercules and Cacus stands by the entrance to the 
Palace; but Michael Angelo’s David, which so long formed a promiuent object close by, has | 
fii removed to the Academy of Fine Arts. _ 
Between the Palazzo Vecehio and the Loggia dei Lanzi 1s the portico leading to ‘the 
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famous Uffizi Gallery. We cannot attempt to specify the contents of this wonderful collection 
of art treasures—one of the best in the world, both as regurds extent and value, and com- 
prising the Medicean collections with the numerous additions since made by the Lorraine 
family. Here are 1,300 paintings, 28,00U original designs, 4,000 cameos and intaglios, and 
80,000 medals. Statues of celebrated Tuscans adorn the niches in the grand portico, from 
whence a staircase conducts to a vestibule containing the busts of the Medici. Then comes a 
succession of long corridors, where, in sculptured marble or on painted canvas, all beings, 
human and divine, known to ancient or modern art seem portrayed—kings and emperors, 
Madonnas, saints and angels, gods and goddesses, nymphs and muses: all are here. On the 
ceilings, old-world mythology and the annals of Florence alike are pictured forth in arabesque 
and “fresco. - Dutch and other foreign schools are well represented ; but a special opportunity is 
afforded here for studying ‘Tuscan art in its chronological sequence, from Cimabue to Vasari. 
The labours of Cimabue and of Giotto (who, from tracing the outlines of his sheep on the sand, 
came to be the father of Italian art) made Florence famvuus as the headquarters of Italian 
painting in the fourteenth century. Then followed Giotto’s famous pupils, Taddeo and 
Agnolo Gaddi, Orcagna (also noted as an architect), Aretino, and others. For nearly a century 
this schoo] flourished, and then, in the middle of the fifteenth century, the Renaissance began to 
dawn. Its pioneers were Paolo Uccello and Masaccio. Then came Filippo Lippi, the profligate 
monk, who carried off from her convent the young novice, Lucrezia Buti, and was subsequently 
poisoned by the lady’s relations. The son of this disorderly couple, Filippino Lippi, was another 
noted painter. Botticelli, Ghirlandajo, and many other artists of this school, might be mena- 
tioned. “The chief aims of the school were to master the technical intricacies of the art, to 
invest each figure with beauty, to arrange the groups harmoniously, and to cultivate a faithful 
portraiture of real life.” In the interpretation of the religious sentiment, Ira Angelico da 
Fiesole stands pre-eminent. The most glorious period of Tuscan art was in 1506, when 
Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, and Raphael were working here together amidst a galaxy 
of painters too numerous to mention, Under the sway of the Grand Dukes a race of imitators 
feebly kept up the art traditions of Florence. 

In one hall of the Uffizi stands the far-famed Niobe, with her sons and daughters clinging 
around her, victims of the cruel vengeance of Diana and Apollo; in another room are the 
wonderful angels of Fra Angelico surrounding a Madonna, bright and fresh in colour as if 
painted yesterday. ‘The gallery of portraits of painters of all nations, painted by themselves, 
is an intensely interesting collection—Michael Angelo in his dressing-gown; Vandyck with 
his long hair, frank countenance, and clear blue eye; Leonardo da Vinci with long white 
beard and patriarchal aspect; Raphael, “gentle, simple, sallow, and sad’: these, and over 
two hundred besides, look down upon the spectators. But not only paintings and sculptures 
abound in bewildering profusion—there are ranges of cabinets containing gems, inscriptions, 
cameos, and bronzes innumerable, We must pass from all these, however, to notice the Tribune, 
which contains the most valuable treasures of the collection. It is an octagonal room, paved 
with precious marble; above rises a cupola inlaid with mother-of-pearl. Five masterpieces. 
of antiquity are located in the Tribune. In the centre stands the Venus de’ Medicis, 
“delicate, divinely pure, serene, and perfectly lovely.” The other groups are well known ‘ 
from bronze or plaster copies: the “Apollino,” a beautiful boy; the “ Dancing Faun,” an. 
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embodiment of joyous motion; the “ Wrestlers,” 
anatomically as well as artistically perfect ; and the 
Grinder,” a slave whetting a knife and appa-— 
rently in the act of listening. But the latter 
statue, it must be said, is somewhat of a riddle to 
art critics. Around the walls are some of the best 
paintings of the old masters. -Here is the beau- 
tiful ‘“‘ Fornarina” of Raphael, the glorious ‘ Ma- 
donna ’’ of Andrea del Sarto, two famous Venuses 
by Titian, a Holy Family by Correggio, as well as 
other paintings by the same and other great masters. 

The Uffizi galleries are connected with the 
Pitti Palace, on the south of the river, by a long 
covered corridor which passes over the tops of the 
houses on the Ponte Vecchio. This extraordinary 
passage starts into the air from a third-storey 
window, runs on across arches and house-roofs, and 
through a church, till it emerges from the base of 
a colossal statue. It is now merely a_ supple- 
mentary art-gallery filled with drawings, but has 
seen strange sights in the past. Along it, hunted 
despots have rushed from one Palace to the other 
for fear of their lives, when the mob was surging 
at the outer gates. Of the Pitti Palace we shall 
speak presently. | 

The Duomo or Cathedral of Santa Maria del 
Fiore, the great centre of the religious life of 
Florence, was in course of building from 1294 to 
1462, and, as we have pointed out, occupies the 
site of much earlier fanes. Several architects were 
employed successively in its construction, and for 
three years the superintendence of the works was 
in the hands of Giotto. The erection of the dome 
was made the subject of a public competition, 
when Brunelleschi was chosen by the judges to 
carry out the design he had submitted. In spite 
of workmen’s strikes, and hindrances from rival 
architects, and intermeddling authorities, he suc- 
ceeded in rearing the grand cupola which has made 
his name immortal. The Cathedral is a fine speci- 
men of the Italian-Gothic style; at the intersection 
of the transept, the nave rises in a group of cupolas, 
a : - _ above which towers the magnificent dome to the 
TOWER OF THE PALAZZO VEOCHIO. = height of nearly 400 feet. It is the largest dome 
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in the world, though not the loftiest, and was selected as a model for St. | Peter’s, 
“Farewell,” said Michael Angelo, on setting out for Rome td execute the Pope’s com- 


¢ a 


mission. “I go to try to make thy sister, but I cannot hope to make thy equal.” The 
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facade, which was left for the present generation to erect, was completed only so recently 
us November, 1883; the foundation-stone was laid by Victor Emmanuel in 1860. Very 
impressive in its solemn simplicity is the dimly-lighted interior, far less hke a sacred 
toy-shop than is frequently the case in Italian churches. The inside of the dome is 
somewhat grotesquely frescoed by Vasari; the flames and monsters of hell are shown in 
‘dangerous proximity to the delights of heaven. Of monuments there are few; we 
should notice, however, that of Sir John Hawkwood, an Englishman, whom Hallam calls 
“the first real general of modern times.” He was originally a tailor in London, but elected 
to go soldiering instead, and fought at both Crecy and Poitiers. When the French war 
was over he became a leader of the Black Bands, who hired ‘themselves out to governments 
having need of their services. In this capacity he served Florence twenty years, but for all 
his military genius he seems to have been no great credit to his country in other respects. 
When two of his soldiers were quarrelling about a girl they had captured at a siege, he settled 
the question by running his sword through the girl’s heart. 

Near the Cathedral stands the wonderful Campanile of Giotto, at which generation after 
generation of travellers have gazed in admiration. ‘The Florentines should enclose this tower 
in a glass case, and only show it on grand festivals,” says one distinguished visitor. Though 
solid and strong, the Campanile rises with aérial grace to a height of 292 feet. Giotto began - 
the work in 1334, and Pisano and others completed it in 1336. It consists of four storeys, 
the lower ones being richly decorated with variegated marbles, and covered with statues and 
bas-reliefs, which have been said to form an encyclopedia of art and civilisation. The view, 
from the summit, of the city and valley and neighbouring mountains is very fine. Giotto 
meant to have surmounted the tower with a spire a hundred feet in height, but his successors 
in the work did not carry out his intention. 

The Church of San Lorenzo, one of the most ancient in Italy, was originally founded in 
390, and consecrated by St. Ambrose. The ancient church perished by fire in 1423, and was 
re-erected from designs by Brunelleschi, at the cost of the Medici and other noble families. 
The fine columns of the nave, and beautiful bronze bas-reliefs of the pulpits, are much 
admired. Here also are magnificent Medicean chapels; but it is the New Sacristy, a square 
structure with a dome, built by Michael Angelo, at the direction of Pope Clement VII., 
as % mausoleum for the Medici, that forms the great attraction of the church. It con- 
tains two monuments, which are considered to be some of the finest work of Michael Angelo. 
On the tomb of Giuliano de’ Medicis, the figure of this general stands proudly, the embodiment 
of confident energy. Comprised in this monument are the two famous statues of Day and 
Night, of which the latter is especially celebrated. Night is represented by a marvellously 
life-like figure, beautiful in attitude and expression. Her head is crowned with poppies, and 
an owl perches at her feet. Under her pillow is a mask emblematic of the body when the 
spirit is fled. The other tomb is that of Lorenzo de’ Medicis, the father of the haughty 
Catherine. His statue, known as “Tl Pensiero,”’ from its intensely meditative aspect, shows a 
‘man absorbed in lofty thoughts and purposes. Beautiful figures of Evening and Dawn form 
-& companion pair to those already described. 

Michael Angelo is one of the three all-pervading presences at Florence; the others are 
Dante and Lorenzo de’ Medicis. With the great sculptor’s works you are confronted in churches 
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and cain and in the very streets. Though not a Florentine by birth, to Florence. he 
especially belongs, for it was there that he worked, died, and was buried. At the corner of 
the Via Buonarotti stands the house he inhabited; it is now a museum, bequeathed to the 
city by the last of his race. There are pictures and antiquities, but the chief interest centres 
in the reminiscences of the Man. Here are his furniture, clothing, and half-finished work, 
and even his slippers, just as he left them, and his large-handled walking-sticks on which 
he leaned in old age. Among the drawings are his studies for the Sistine Chapel. In one 
room stands a statue of the great artist surrounded by frescoes depicting the chief scenes 
of his career. | 
Opposite to the Cuthedral stands one of the oldest monuments of Florence, the Baptistery 
of St. John, which, until the building of the Cathedral, was the principal church of the city. 
It is now the Baptistery to which all young Florentines are taken to be christened. ‘“ Mio 
bel San Giovanni,” Dante calls this church, and readers of his poems will call to mind how 
he tells of having once broken the font here in rescuing a drowning infant. A temple of 
Mars is said to have originally occupied the site of San Giovanni. The present structure dates 
from a.D. 589, but its casing of black and white marble was added by Arnolfo in 1293. It 
is the wonderful gates that are the chief glory of this ancient pile. The south gate, of bronze, 
was the work of Andrea Pisano in 1330, and | 
when completed Florence made holiday, and 
all the city came together to admire the 
beautiful workmanship. In 1400, after 
Florence had been desolated by the plague, 
it was resolved to complete the Church of 
St. John as an expiatory work. The super- 
intendence of the project was undertaken 
by the Guild of Wool-merchants, who in- 
vited public competition for designs for two 
bronze gates. Artists of renown competed, 
but confessed themselves vanquished hy 
young Lorenzo Ghiberti, aged twenty-one 
years, till then unknown to fame. Having 
secured the appointment, Ghiberti laboured 
for forty years over the two bronze gates, 
which illustrate all the principal events of 
the Old Testament. Each design is a 
studied and finished picture. Michael Angelo 
declared, “These gates are worthy to be the 
gates of Paradise.” The casts of them ex- 
hibited at South Kensington of course give BIRTHPLACE OF DANTE. 
@ faithful idea of the originals. 7 
% The massive cruciform church of Santa Croce, which was in course of construction from 
1294 to 1492, introduces us to a brilliant assemblage of the illustrious dead. In the adjoining 
piazza, popular assemblies and pageants without number have taken place in the course of 
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centuries, and not the least memorable was the grand occasion when, on May 14th, 1865, the 
six-hundredth anniversary of the poet’s birthday, the white marble statue of Dante was 
unveiled. Nineteen feet in height, and mounted on a pedestal twenty-three feet in height, 
the monument is an imposing ornament of the city. Entering the church, which was 
principally the work of Arnolfo del Cambio, the impressive interior, 460 feet in length, 
adorned with frescoes by Cimabue, Giotto, and Gaddi, and with monuments of the great men 
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whom Florence delights to honour, meets the eye. In the adjacent cloisters the Holy 
Inquisition carried’on its work of darkness and: horror, a abolished by Grand Duke Peter 
Leopold. 

Over the monuments in Santa Croce we must needs linger a little space. The monument 
to Dante does not contain his mortal remains. His ashes repose at Ravenna, where he died in 
exile, away from his beloved city—“ the sheepfold of St. John’? as he calls it. This monument 
_was erected only in 1829, so tardy was Florence in doing justice to her illustrious dead. It is 
a strange artistic production ; an unimpressive statue of the poet surmounts a medley of huge 
“weeping and sprawling figures.” The Florentines have sought in vain to procure from. 


| Ravens the remains of their steal poet for ‘entombment here, In a dingy. street leading wi 
of the Via Calzajuoli stands the house in which Durante, or Dante Alighieri, first saw the light, 


in the year 1265. The Florence of his day was a very different city from that we now behold. 
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There was no house south of the Arno; Brunelleschi’s Dome and Giotto’s Campanile were not 
yet in being. At the old Church of St. John, Dante was baptised, and grew up amid the | 
perpetual atmosphere of strife which was the normal condition of the city. His outer life. 
“was one of strife and faction, but of his inner life he has made all mankind partakers. | ‘He was. 
“ten years old when, at the house of a neighbour, Foleo Portinari, there was a. May. Festival, he 
at which: Dante 1 ‘noticed a lovely: girl ii eee the daughter of the frost. iad 
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years passed, and though the young poet often saw in street or piazza the ae who from. day 
to day grew upon his fancy, and possessed his soul, yet it was not till she was in her seven- 
teenth year that Dante first heard Beatrice speak to him. In her twenty-third year, 1290, the: 
year after the battle of Campaldino, the maiden died, but Dante wove her name and memory 
into his undying strains, and the Tuscan maiden took her place in the galaxy of immortal 
women. Dante fought at Campaldino, and one or two other engagements, as one of the 
company of volunteer skirmishers who began the battle. In 1293 he married Gemma, by 
whom he had seven children, one of whom was named Beatrice, for Gemma was a great friend 
and admirer of Dante’s youthful love. We find Dante on the Guild of Apothecaries in 1297, 
and taking part in political life. He was sent to other states as ambassador, figured as one of 
the Signiory, but at the same time acquired fame as a poet. In 1301 he offended the 
citizens by the part he took when engaged on an embassy to the Pope, and during the revolu- 
tionary anarchy that prevailed for a time in Florence, Dante was banished. He lived at Rome 
and elsewhere, and died at Ravenna in 1321. Of the poetry of Dante this js not the place 
to speak in detail. In addition to his love experience, he embodies in his rich glowing streams 
of imaginative verse, all the philosophy, theology, and mystic symbolism of the Middle Ages. 
Not Florence only, nor even Italy, but the World now claims him as one of the great poets 
of all time. 

His monument in Santa Croce is tenantless, but the other monuments there are really 

tombs. For 


‘In Santa Croce’s holy precincts lie 
Ashes which make it holier, dust which is 
Even in itself an Immortality. 
Though there were nothing save the past, and this, 
The particle of those sublimities 
Which havo relapsed to chaos; here repose 
Angelo's, Alfieri’s bones, and his 
The starry Galileo with his woes; 
Here Machiavelli's earth returned to whence it rose.” 


The tomb of Michael Angelo need not detain us; of his name and fame we have already 
spoken. The tomb of Galileo Galilei recalls the grand old philosopher so far in advance of his 
age, who was reverentially visited at his home near Florence by our English Milton. Galileo’ 
dared to controvert the old-world notions of a central earth fixed immovable in space, with 
planets circling round it. The Church had sanctioned this theory, and if a new one were now 
to be adopted where was the Church’s infallibility ? And so ignorant monks shut him up in a 
dungeon, and burnt his books in the public square, and brought him forth with a wax taper 
in his hand and a halter round his neck to recant IMs opinions. Awful threats induced him 
to go through the form of declaring that ‘ With a sincere heart and unfeigned faith, I abjure, 
curse, and detest the said errors—I swear for the future never to say anything verbally or in 
writing which may give rise to similar suspicions against me:” Rising from his knees he 
whispered, “ But it does move though, for all that.” Blindness came upon him in his old age, 
and he died at Arcetri in 1642. In Santa Croce are marble effigies and pompous eulogies of. 
“men whom, in their lifetime, the ungrateful city exiled, or imprisoned, or burnt, as one. faction : 
or another rose to power. The tomb of Machiavelli covers the dust of the noted historian of’ 
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Florence; the monument is modern; the fund for its erection was started by a subscription 
from Earl Cowper. Machiavelli, whose house is one of the tableted buildings of Florence, 
was born in 1469. At the age of twenty-nine he was secretary to “the Ten,” who were the 
managers of. Foreign Affairs, and was subsequently chosen ambassador to Rome, France, 
Germany, and other Courts. From amongst the numerous tombs in this church—of writers, 
philosophers, artists, architects, and nobles—we must only select one other, that of the poet 
Alfieri, who died in 1803. He was the founder of Italian Tragedy, and a fervent patriot look- 
ing forward to the Italian Freedom and Union that came to pass long afterwards. He wrote 
an ode to “ Free America,” and dedicated his “ Brutus’? to Washington. The monument is 
by Canova, and was erected at the expense of the Countess of Albany, who was long the poet’s 
dearest friend, and who watched over him in his last illness. 

We must only notice the remaining churches of Florence briefly. The Church del Curmine, 
on the piazza of the same name, was once one of the richest in Florence till almost destroyed 
by fire in 1771. The restored edifice is of little note, but in the Brancacci Chapel, which 
escaped the flames, are some fine frescoes by Masolino, Masaccio, and Lippi, noted works that 
were carefully studied by Raphael and Michael Angelo. One of the many paintings attributed 
to St. Luke is shown here twice a year; but you can see it at any time after a little trans- 
action with the sacristan. In this church is the tomb of Soderini, under whom for awhile, 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, the Florentine Republic threw off its chains. But 
in 15]2 the Medici got back tu the city, and strife and intrigue resulted in the re-establish- 
ment of tyranny, when by imperial decree the “vile and profligate mulatto, Alessandro,” was 
made Grand Duke of Florence. 7 

The churches of San Felice, Santa Felicita, and San Firenze, and numerous others, are 
adorned with pictures and other works of art of great interest to students and virtuosos, but 
calling for no special mention here. Santa Maria Maggiore is one of the oldest foundations 
in Florence; in it Brunetto Latini, the master of Danté, was buried in 1294. Santa Maria 
Novella was the first settlement in Florence of St. Dominic’s preaching friars in 1222; the 
white and black marble facade is one of the few complete ones in Florence. The Florentines 
always finished towers and domes at any cost, but left facades for future generations to labour 
at. The church, with its lofty tower and spire, was built in 1279, from designs of the 
Dominican brothers, Ristoro and Sisto. The edifice was much admired by Michael Angelo, 
who called it his bride. The monks of the adjoining convent grew very wealthy by the sale 
-of liqueurs and perfumes of their own manufacture, and unfortunately took it into their 
heads to spend the money in completely “restoring” their church. The result was that the 
pavement, largely consisting of slab tombs of historical Florentine families, and gg 
sepulchral monuments, were swept away. The Music-galleries erected by Baccio d’ Agnolo, | 
in 1500, have got safely to South Kensington. Flaring colours and various sacerdotal 
fripperies now meet the eye in place of the vanished memorials of antiquity. The stained 
glass windows, the frescoes in the choir, and some other good works of art still remain. In_ 
one'of the chapels is a wonderful allegorical fresco of the Church Militant and Triumphant—a 
vast crowd of figures including all grades of rank in the Church, from Pope to simple nun, 
‘and numerous historical personages (Cimabue, Petrarch, Laura, Boccaccio, and many others 
may ‘be distinguished), and a troop of Dominican dogs driving away a flock of ravenous 
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THE TOMB OF LORENZO DE’ MEDICIS. 


heretic wolves. The medicine and perfumery shop attached to the church still oa a flourish 
ing trade, superintended by two properly-qualified lay brothers. . But most of the.convent 
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is DOW transformed into public offices, and the . brothers who. carry, on the Jiqneur and cogence 
business pay rent to the Government for the portion they occupy. The colonnaded piazza: 
outside the church and convent, with its two obelisks mounted on the backs of toroue has. 
long been the scene of the chief public festivities of Florence. 

‘SS. Annunziata was founded in 1233 by a member of the order of Servants of the 
Virgin, an order instituted in 1233 by seven noble Florentines, who devoted themselves to 
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THE CHUROH OF SANTA CROCE. 


contemplation and prayer. The church contains many pictures and frescoes, amongst them a 
miraculous picture of the Virgin, begun by human hands, but completed by an angel. 
Or San Michele was originally a granary over a market-place, erected by Arnolfo in 1284. 

But a picture of the Virgin, in the open loggia beneath, performed so many miracles that 
the conclusion was arrived at in 1337 that the right thing to do was to have a church here. 
At first only a chapel was constructed round the holy painting. Crowds flocked hither, 
and market business was so disturbed that the Signoria commissioned. Orcagna to transform the 
whole loggia into a church. The upper storeys became depositories of archives. Good marble 
statues, contributed by various Florentine guilds, adorn the niches of the exterior ; one of these 
statues, the St. Mark of Donatello, Michael Angelo apostrophised with the words, “ Why dost. 
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thou not speak to me, Mark?” Within the sacred edifice is the gorgeous high altar of Orcagna, 
resplendent with precious stones set in marble. Here also is the marvellous picture that did 
gach miracles; it is of doubtful origin, so a modern writer suggests it is best to say at once 
it is by St. Luke, and have done with it! 

~The Church of Santo Spirito, on the left bank of the Arno, was built by the Reis 
tinians in 1292, and rebuilt from Brunelleschi’s designs in 1438. The thirty-eight chapels 
we will not stay to describe, but content ourselves with remarking that Martin Luther 
preached here on his way to Rome. Santa Trinita, near the bridge of the same name, was 
originally erected in 1250, by Nicola di Pisa, but has experienced many alterations. 
Interesting frescoes representing the life of St. Joseph adorn the transept. They rank 
amongst the finest works of Domenico Ghirlandajo. The numerous chapels, belonging to 
the principal families of Florence, contain valuable frescoes and other works of art. In 
the piazza outside the church stands a granite column from the Baths of Caracalla at 
Rome, placed here in 1564 by Cosmo I., to commemorate the surrender of Siena, and his 
victory over the exiled Florentine patriots at Monte Murlo, by which the liberties of 
Florence were again effectually suppressed. The column is surmounted by a porphyry 
statue of Justice (!) by Ferucci. 

The once flourishing monasteries of Tuscany have been suppressed. In those which 
are still permitted to exist in a modified form, there are only a few monks, and they are 
not allowed to make any additions to their numbers. These regulations are, however, 
constantly evaded, and many of the schools are in the hands of religious fraternities, thus 
enabling small conventual establishments to be kept up in the guise of educational insti- 
tations. Of all the suppressed monasteries, the most interesting is that of San Marco, 
assopiated as it is for ever with beautiful dreams of mystic art, and with one of the 
most fervent outbursts of religious enthusiasm that Italy ever saw. The cells and cloisters 
-of this convent, which since the suppression has been a national museum, are covered with 
a.large number of frescoes by Fra Angelico. Never was there a painter whose whole soul 
was go absorbed in his art, or who was so determined to devote his artistic skill only 
to themes of highest import. They offered him a cardinal’s hat, but he refused it, pre- 
ferring to go on in peace and quietness painting saints and angels. He never began to 
work without first bending the knee in prayer. He depicted on his canvas no human 
form, unless it was that of a canonised saint. Whenever he drew the Saviour on the cross, 
tears of intensest sympathy suffused his eyes. Blue and gold were his favourite colours, 
and the skyey backgrounds of his pictures usually teem with angelic forms, floating as in 
a stream of glory from the open gates of heaven. 

To most the chief attraction of the Conveft of San Marco is the cell of Savonarola. 
Here are shown numerous relics of the man whom Florence, for awhile, almost’ worshipped, 
and afterwards gathered exultingly to watch perish amidst the cruel flames. Here is his. 
portrait, painted by Fra Bartolomeo. Here are the manuscripts traced by his own fluent 
pen. Here are his tunic, his girdle, and his crucifix, and-even a charred fagot sane 
the scene of his martyrdom. | 

Girolamo Savonarola was born in 1452, and during his very infanoy and boyhood 4 i 
‘said to have been marked by the austere severity of his demeanour. At the age of twenty- 


two, } he beheld s an extraordinary vision of a eee of 3 ice. This he sntewpectad to signity : 
the extinction of all human passions in his soul, and he solemnly consecrated his life to 
God. Savonarola became renowned as an eloquent preacher, and in 1490 became Prior of 
the community of St. Mark. He signalised his appointment by refusing to perform the 
usual acts of homage to the Medicean lord of Florence. Lorenzo the Magnificent was 
then in the zenith of his power—the city was given over to luxury and pleasure; art, 
science, and literature were all made to minister to the enjoyment of life. There were a 
few, however, in Florence, who grieved over the downfall of liberty, and the universal 
corruption. They gathered round the bold Prior, against whom the Medici uttered 
dreadful threats, but who answered back with still more dreadful prophecies. Meanwhile, 
he continued preaching, and speedily exerted a marvellous fascination over the masses. 
Crowds thronged the Duomo to listen to his eloquent discourses, and often interrupted him 
with their sobbing and weeping, and as he passed through the streets, pressed forward to 
kiss the hem of his garments. His sway in Florence became more than regal, and the 
astonished rulers dared not Jay a hand upon him. (The painter Fra Bartolomeo became 
converted, and henceforth dedicated his brush to holy themes, such as those over which 
Fra Angelico had dreamed and laboured.) Emboldened by his successes, Savonarola now 
preached a crusade against all luxury and sin. As the result of his celebrated “ Anathema,” 
bonfires were soon blazing in the piazzas of Florence, and great quantities of vain or 
licentious books, paintings in which art had ministered to the baser passions of humanity, 
jewels and other accessories of pride and luxury, were destroyed. In this general holocaust: 
there is little doubt that some classic works perished, of which modern men of letters 
regret the disappearance. From his cell, as from a citadel of righteousness and faith, 
Savonarola denounced the crimes and excesses of the Papal Court. In April, 1402, Lorenzo 
de’ Medicis lay dying. In a moment of remorseful terror he sent for the Prior of San 
Marco to absolve him. Savonarola heard his confession, but refused to pronounce the 
absolution unless Lorenzo would promise to restore freedom to Florence. Burlarnacchi 
thus simply describes the scene. ‘‘‘ Lorenzo,’ said Savonarola, ‘be not so despairing, for 
God is merciful, and will be merciful to you if you will do the three things I tell you.’ 
Then said Lorenzo, ‘What are these things?’ The Padre answered, ‘The first is, that you 
should have a great and living faith that God can and will pardon you.’ ‘To which 
Lorenzo answered, ‘This is a great thing, and I do believe it.’ The Padre answered, ‘ It 
ig also necessary that everything wrongfully acquired should be given heck by you, in so 
far as you can do this, and still leave to your children as much as will maintain them as 
private citizens. These words drove Lorenzo nearly out of himself; but afterwards he 
eaid, ‘This also will I do.” The Padre then went on to the third thing, and said, ‘Lastly, 
it ia necessary that freedom, and her popular government according to republican usage, 
should be restored to Florence.’ At this speech Lorenzo turned his back upon him, nor 
ever said another word. Upon which the Padre left him, and went away without other 
confeenion.” : 
| - After Lorenzo came the Deluge. Under the feeble Pietro, anarchy. and turbulence 
were. rife. in Florence. The Prior of San Marco, however, for a few years. ruléd’ the 
| ‘spirits . of men from his cell and pulpit. In 1495 the whole city. seemed dependent on: 
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his will; two years later came his excommunication from the Pope. Implacable enemies 
fomented discord in the city; the multitude, weary of well-doing, became reactionary, . and 
Florence beheld a violent revelution of popular feeling against the great preacher. -On 
Palm Sunday, 1498, furious crowds attacked the Convent of St. Mark. ‘The monks long 
and stoutly defended their choir, which was at last stormed by the people. Savonarola, 
with two of his brethren, Fra Domenico 
and Fra Silvestro, were dragged forth, 
and immured in the dungeons of the 
Palazzo Vecchio. Of his torture, and 
of the final tragedy in the Piazza della 
Signoria, we have already spoken. Be- 
fore his execution, the officiating priest 
addressing Savonarola said, “I separate 
thee from the Church militant.” ‘“ But 
thou canst not separate me from the 
Church triumphant,” was the reply. 
Every year, upon the anniversary of 
the martyrdom, flowers were scattered 
upon the scene of his last agonies. 
None knew from whence these flowers 
came, and men said it was the nuns 
tribute of the angels. 

The adjacent Church of San Marco 
was largely contributed to by Cosmo 
de’ Medicis. One of the monuments is 
that of Prince Poniatowski, the nephew 
of Stanislaus, the last King of Poland. 
Among the paintings are saints by 
Fra Bartolomeo. There are also some 
much older pictures of the Virgin, re- 
sembling in attitude and other respects 

STAIRCASE OF THE BARGELLO PALACE. the most ancient specimens of Christian 

art found in the Catacombs. Above 

the principal entrance to the church is a crucifix by Giotto, which all Florence flocked to 
see when it was first put up, and which raised him in popular estimation above Cimabue. 
The Library of St. Mark contains illuminaf€d hymnals in abundance; and amongst the 
cells of the convent, one is pointed out as having been occupied by Pope Eugenius IV., 
when ‘he came to consecrate the church in 1442; and another as having been. inhabited 
by Coamo de’ Medicis, during his occasional visit to St. Mark’s for devotional purposes. _ 

The Pitti Palace, on the south of the Arno, is the residence of King Humbert when- ; 
ever he tarries for awhile amongst his good people at Florence. It is a ‘sombre massive 
edifice of great strength, and compriges a renowned Art Gallery, in which @ score. of Teas, : 
-and as many Raphaels, and many other fine paintings by world-famous artiste, are to be. aocn. 





| PANELS OF THE GATE OF THE SAPTISTERY OF ST. JOHN. 
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- Teiwia in the year 1440 that Luca Pitti, anxious to outbuild the other nobles of “Florence, 
saul Brunelleschi to rear this vast palace. The Medici family were now becoming the 
predéminant power in Florence, and for conspiring against them, in 1466, Luca Pitti lost his 
offiiieacin: the State, and with them his wealth and power. His palace remained unfinished for 
neasly:a hundred years, until in 1549, as the property of Eleonora, the wife of Duke Cosmo I., 
it came:to the Medici family, who completed it, and made it their principal abode, and laid 
out:the: adjacent Boboli Gardens. 

Ths splendid saloons of the Pitti Palace are covered with allegorical en denise: 
ing;thia. apotheosis of Cosmo de’ Medicis. At the outset Minerva receives him from 
Venus, .and presents him to Hercules. Then follow a grand series of triumphal scenes, 
supposed. to illustrate the story. At the close of all, Olympus is stirred to greet 
the. advent of the hero, and under the auspices of Mars he is crowned by Glory and 
Eternity. 

The history of the Medici family is the history of Florence for three hundred years, 
Some: twenty of its members were Gonfalonieres, Dukes, or Grand Dukes, four ascended the 
Papal.throne, and two of its daughters became Queens of France. At one time they were the 
bankers:of Europe ; they founded libraries, academies, and universities, and made Florence the 
Atheus:of Italy. 

As. early as the beginning of the thirteenth century the Medici were beginning to be 
conspicuous amongst Florentine merchants, and to take a part in all leading events. In 1878 
Silyestro de’ Medicis was Gonfaloniere, and the family rose to a greater degree of eminence. 
But: it-was in 1429, when’ Giovanni de’ Medicis died, leaving to his sons, Cosmo and Lorenzo, 
wealth:and honours as yet unparalleled in the history of the Republic, that the star of 
the: Medici seemed to be completely in the ascendant. With Cosmo (known as “the father 
of his:country ’), who lived from 1889 to 1464, begins the most glorious epoch of the family. 
From:Lorenzo sprang the collateral branch that ruled over Tuscany in the sixteenth century. 
Except:fora brief period, when the Albizzi faction seized the reins of power, and (as we have 
already:said) shut Cosmo up in the tower of the Palazzo Vecchio, his career was one of great 
prosparity. He encouraged art and literature, and classical studies, and welcomed and protected 
the:learned men fleeing from Greece. But he stabbed one of his sons and poisoned one of his 
daughters, and while upholding the forms of republican government, was really sapping the 
freedom:-of Florence. Cosmo built in 1440 (whilst Pitti was rearing his palace) the Palazzo 
Mediois;.now known:as the Palazzo Riccardo. Here, in 1448, was born the famous grand- 
soni of’ Cosmo, known as Lorenzo the Magnificent. He succeeded to absolute power after 
the murder of Giuliano, in 1478. In his patronage of art and letters he outvied his pre- 
decessors;; he sent learned men into all countries, to collect books and antiquities ; he set up 
printing: presses, and adorned Florence with buildings and gardens, but he robbed his people of 
the: last-vestiges of liberty. Luxury and splendid vice flourished, and the opposition of the 
ascotias; headed by Savonarola, was, as we have seen, ultimately crushed out. But under. Pietro 
de’ ‘Miidicis; who succeeded at his father's death in 1492, the fortunes of the family waned, 
They:-were. ‘exiled for a time, but restored when one of their number, as Leo X., ‘occupied | the 
Papa: throne.. During this new era of Medicean power, Catherine, a daughter of the house, : 

atid Henry II. of France, and inaugurated in the land of her adoption a disastrous policy 
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of cruelty and revenge. The family died out in Florence i in 1743, when the soeytes ‘of Tuscany 
passed to the House of Lorraine. | 

With the Pitti Palace is linked the romantically tragic story of Bianca Capello, the 
beautiful Venetian lady, who, at the early age of sixteen, ran away from home and friends in 
company with a banker’s clerk. Varied fortunes succeeded, till she eventually became Grand 
Duchess of Tuscany. Only one thing was now longed for to complete her happiness, and 
that was the birth of an heir to the Grand Ducal throne. But this event was long waited for 
in vain, and at length the father-confessor of the lady was prevailed upon to bring to the 
palace a new-born infant in his capacious sleeve. But Cardinal Ferdinand, who was vext in 
succession, had his suspicions. He met the monk on his arrival, and gave him a close embrace, 
which discovered the plot. At a subsequent banquet, Bianca set before the cardinal a dish of 
pastry which she had prepared with her own hand. It is said that the cardinal’s opal ring 
betrayed to him the lurking danger, and he politely declined. Whereupon the Grand Duke 
declared that it should not be said that the Duchess had made her pastry for nothing, and 
began eating it himself. The lady could not stop him, with that wary cardinal’s eye fixed on 
her. She resolved to share her husband’s fate, partook with him of the poisoned dish, and in 
the morning they were both dead. 

There are several old palaces in Florence, built by the various families who played an 
important part in her history. The Palazzo Corsini contains a valuable picture gallery. The 
oldest palace in the city is the Bargello, built in 1255. After 1290 it was the residence of the 
Podesta or chief magistrate. From the sixteenth century until the year 1859 it was a prison. 
It is now a National Museum, with a large collection of objects illustrating medieval .and 
modern history, many of the exhibits being lent by private individuals. Amongst the tableted 
houses of Florence not yet mentioned, there is the house of Benvenuto Cellini, the designer 
of the celebrated ‘‘ Perseus ;” also that of Ghiberti, the maker of the beautiful Baptistery 
gate. The house of Amerigo Vespucci is also shown. This noted voyager was born at 
Florence in 1451. He claimed to be the discoverer of America; as having first reached the 
mainland, ignoring the island discoveries of the Genoese Columbus. He succeeded in 8 
his name to the new continent, and died in Spain, in 1512. 
| Of hospitals, Florence possesses twelve, in which the sick, the blind, the insane, or 
other objects of charity, are suitably cared for. The hospital for the sick is of very 
ancient. date, and was founded by no less a personage than Folco Portinari, the father of 
Dante’s lady-love, Beatrice. Besides the hospitals, there are some other charitable -insti- 
tutions of ancient foundation. Of these, the Misericordia is a very notable one. It. dates 
its origin from the year 1240, when Pietro Bocsi instituted a system of fines : for 
blasphemy, the funds resulting from which were. to be devoted to the purchase of. litters, 
for the conveyance of sick or wounded to hospitals. Hence arose the order of Brothers 
of Merey, known as the Misericordia. In course of time the order grew rich, especially 
after a terrible visitation of the plague in Florence, when, not by fines for blasphemy ,:bat 
by gifts. from the charitable or penitent, funds flowed in fast. Unlike some other. orders, 
however, the Misericordia has not, with increased wealth, neglected its primitive - fano- 
tions. Through’ six centuries its members have still remained faithful to its rules. . Atthe 
present day there are seventy-two captaing, and one hundred and seventy-five day-workers, 


of whom - iocnty te. are on duty daily. Others devote themselves to ieee: 
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at 


the: sound of a bell from the Campanile, the day-worker comes to his captain for instrao- 
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tion, and immediately sets out to fulfil the 
duty required of him. Black hoods and 
dresses are kept in readiness, so that the 
brother passes to and fro on his service of 
charity unknown. Volunteers are never 
wanted for this fraternity, which includes 
umongst its associates many members of the 
highest families in the city. It is usual to 
uncover the head when the Misericordia is 
met in the streets, so great is the respect 
in which it is held. It rendered inestimable 
services to the city during the dreadful visita- 
tion of cholera in 1855. There are one or 
two societies in Florence for bestowing mar- 
riage portions on young maidens—and indeed 
this has always been a favourite mode of 
dispensing charity in Tuscany. From three 


thousand to four thousand pounds are every year distributed in Florence for this purpose. 


The elegant Bigallo, at the corner of the Via Calzajuoli, is now an orphanage. 


It 


was formerly an oratory, begun in 1471 for the brotherhood of the Misericordia, and is 


adorned with 
Arnoldo. 
Florence has a new Central Market, and 
also two old markets that claim a passing 
notice. The latter are both in the centre of 
the oldest part of the city, surrounded by 
narrow streets, and profusely exhibiting vege- 
tables and provisions of all kinds. At cer- 
tain seasons the display of fruits and flowers 
is very brilliant. ‘The Mercato Vecchio forms 
the chief rendezvous of the sellers of meat, 
vegetables, and fish. The Piazza on which 
the market is hell is one of the oldest in 
the town, and was called by the Lombards 
“Forum Regis.” Around it once clustered 
the sumptuous habitations of the nobility. 
The column in the centre, surmounted by a 
statue of Abundance, indicates the centre of 
the town. In close proximity to this market- 
place is the Ghetto, or Jews’ quarter—two 
squares or piazzas surrounded by lofty houses, 


statues and paintings by 





MICHAKL ANGKLO, 
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some of them nine seeeyi in height. The Jews had attained to great wealth and importance 
in old Florence when, in 1571, Cosmo I. thought it politic to shut them up in this quarter. 

The Mercato Nuovo was once the chief market for gold and silver, silks, and 
jewellery. No one was allowed to carry arms in its precincts, nor could any ope be arrested 
there for debt. Straw and woollen ware now form special features of the traffic here. 
The Loggia was erected by Cosmo I., from the designs of Tasso. The fountain in front 
is a copy of the famous Boar in the Uffizi Gallery. 

There is nothing specially interesting about the Campo Santo, or cemetery of the 
order of the Misericordia; but the old Protestant Cemetery, outside the Porta Pinta, is 
hallowed ground to all the English-speaking race. It was originally given to the Swiss 
Church in Florence, and was once a very beautiful spot. There are more English graves 
in it than of any other Protestant nation. Here were buried Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
Theodosia Trollope, Walter Savage Landor, Arthur Hugh Clongh, Theodore Parker, al 
many others. The marble column in the centre was erected by Frederick William of 
Prussia, in 1857. This cemetery was closed in 1870, after the enlargement of the city, and 
the destruction of the old ivy-covered walls which sheltered the burial-ground. The cypresses 
which once crowned the summit of the mound have been mostly cut down, and much of the 
picturesque beauty of the spot is now lost. But the beds of roses, and the numerous shrubs 
about the white marble tombstones, give a pleasing charm to this resting-place of honoured 
dead, protected by a neat railing from the spacious boulevard in the centre of which it 
now stands. The new Protestant Cemetery is about, a mile outside the Porta Romana. - 

Before we pass on to the environs of the city, we must string together a few facts not yet 
mentioned. Florence contains nine theatres, and several parks and gardens. The fashionable 
resort of the Florentine nobility is the Cascine, with its long avenues of ilex and other trees. 
There are in the city numerous art collections besides those described ; also three great libraries 
—the National, with 300,000 volumes; the Marucelliana, ehiefly of works of art; and the 
Laurentian, founded by Lorenzo de’ Medicis, rich in rare MSS., and illuminated Bibles and mis- 
sals, The University, which dates from 1848, was specially fostered and favoured by the Medi- 
cean Dukes ; it has an observatory, and special academies and museum, in connection with it: 

The manufactures of Florence are few, and of no great importance. ‘Fhe most ‘popular 
industries are straw-plaiting, and the cultivation of the silkworm. At Doccia, a few miles 
from Florence, is the once celebrated porcelain factory of the Marchese Ginosi. A suc- 
cessful attempt to revive the making of Majolica ware has been made at the manv- 
factory of Signor Cantigalli, near the: Porta Romana. | 

The lovely environs of Florence would. ‘Tequire a chapter to themselves to treat of © 
them at all fully. Interesting old churches and ‘convents abound upon the vine-and-villa- 
clad heights of the Arno valley. From San Miniato, with -its ancient church, there are 
delightful views, and also from the tower of Galileo, where the eres astronomer night y 
watched the oi or 





" moon, whose orb 
. Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views, 
At evening from the top of Fiesole, 
Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 
Rivers, or mountains, in her spotty globe.” 
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Near the tower is the villa at which Milton called on the philosopher—one mighty spirit 
doing homage to another. 

The Cascine—the Hyde Park or Bois de Boulogne of FlovaneeSe about two miles 
long, and is a delightful resort ; it abounds in charming walks, and is a fashionable rendezvous 
in the afternoons when the band is playing. Mrs. Browning has graphically described it :— 


“ You remember down at Florence our Cascine, 
Where the people on the fast-days walk and drive, 

And, through the trees, long-drawn in many a grecn way, 
O’er-roofing hum and murmur like « hive, 
The river and the mountain look alive? 


“You remember the Piazzone thore, the stand-place 
Of carriages abrim with Florence beauties, 
Who lean and melt to music as the band plays, 
Or smile and chat with some one who afoot is, 
Or on horseback, in observance of male duties ? 


‘“°Tis so pretty, in the afternoon of summer, 
So many gracious faces brought together ! 
Call it rout, or call it concert, they have coimne here 
In the floating of the fan and of the feather, 
To reciprocate with boauuty the fine weather.” 


The hill of Bello Sguardo commands grand views; and here also is a villa in which 
Galileo dwelt. The pedestrian approaches Fiesole by passing an old convent, and a villa 
built by the elder Cosmo, in the garden of which the ill-gotten treasures buried by defeated 
Catiline were discovered. This villa was the favourite residence of Lorenzo the Magnificent. 
Hallam in his “ History of Literature” speaks of the man and the scene thus :— 

‘In a villa overhanging the towers of Florence, on the steep slope of that lofty hill 
crowned by the mother city, the ancient Fiesole, in gardens which Tully might have envied, 
with Ficino, Landino, and Politian at his side, he delighted his hours of leisure with the 
beautiful visions of Platonic philosophy, for which the summer stillness of an Italian sky 
appears the most congenial accompaniment. 

“Never could the sympathies of the soul with outward nature be more finely touched ; 
never could more striking suggestions be presented to the philosopher and the statesman. 
Florence lay beneath them, not with all the magnificence that the later Medicis have given 
her, but, thanks to the piety of former times, presenting almost as varied an outline to 
the sky. One man, the wonder of Cosmo’s age, Brunelleschi, had crowned the beautiful 
city with the vast dome of its Cathedral, a structure unthought of in Italy before, and 
rarely since surpassed. It seemed, amidst clustering towers of inferior churches, an emblem 
of the Catholic hierarchy under its supreme head. Round this were numbered, at unequal 
heights, the Baptistery with its gates worthy of paradise; the tall and richly decorated 
belfry of Giotto; the Church of the Carmine, with the frescoes of Masaccio; those of Santa 
Maria Novella, beautiful as a bride, of Santa Croce, second only in magnificence to the 
Cathedral, and of St. Mark; the San Spirito, another great monument of the genius of 
Brunelleschi; the numerous convents that rose within the walls of Florence, or were scattered. 
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‘immediately about them. From these the eye might turn to the trophies of a crass 
government that was rapidly giving way before the citizen-prince who now surveyed them; 
the Palazzo Vecchio, in which the signiory of Florence held their councils, raised by the 
Guelph aristocracy, the exclusive but not tyrannous faction that long swayed the city; 
or the new and unfinished palace which Brunelleschi had designed for one of the Pitti 
family, before they fell, as others had already done, in the fruitless struggle against the 
house of Medici, itself destined to become the abode of the victorious a and to perpetuate, 
by retaining its name, the revolutions that had raised them to power.” 

On this route also is the ‘ Sasso,” where Christian martyrs suffered, and the “ Villa ” 
to which Boccaccio’s ten ladies and gentlemen repaired during the plague of 1348, and’ kept 
up their spirits by telling stories. | 

Fiesole, once more powerful than its rival Florence, still possesses some traces of the 
‘Cyclopean walls of the ancient Etruscan town. There is a Cathedral in the Tuscan style 
dating from 1028, and containing several fine works of art. And there is the spacious 
and picturesque Piazza, where the straw-plaiters congregate and press upon the attention 
of visitors their charming wares. Every stranger returns from Fiesole laden with fancy 
baskets and fans and other articles, the work of the natives, who employ themselves princi- 
pally in this branch of industry. 

But to many persons the most charming locality within easy reach of Florence is the 
glorious valley of Vallombrosa. Pine forests, and lawns, and mountains combine to make 
the scene one of the loveliest in Italy, Milton alludes to the valley in “ Paradise Lost,’” 
speaking of the fallen angels, who 

lay entranced, 
Thick as autumnal loaves that strow the brooks 


In Vallombrosa, whero th’ Etrurian shades 
High overarched embower.” 


This delightful valley was very dear to Dante, who loved to wander 


where sublime 
The mountains live in holy families, 
And tho slow pinewoods ever climb and climb 
Half up thoir breasts, just stagger as they seize 
Some grey crag, drop back into it many a time, 
And struggle blindly down the precipice.”’ 
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5 30, Beet Palace ; Constantinople, 
Dome of tho Rook, Jerusalem, TTI. 14—19 
a Quo Vadis, Church of, Rome, II 


Don, The river, Canada, IT. 110, 116 
Douglas Monument, Chi o, IL. $11 
Dourga a ag or Monkey Temple, Be- 


Dues at Balding, The, New York, I. 71 
Dui Marin, Lord, and — 11. 141, 115, 120, 
Dunedin, Ne New 
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eal Albrecht, IT. 210, 211, 31%, 215, 217 


223, 225 
Dutch art, Characteristics and peculiarities 
of, I. 168 
od " onnals, I, 160, 247 
—~- churches, I 1. 16% 
—— cleanliness, 5 a 171, 247, 248 
—— houses, Peouliarities of, I. 171 
—— manners and oustom,, I. 171, 178 
—— painters, I. 167, 170, 251 
Se are eres a 
easn ene, 
— vatere ve, 177 
man Catholic churches, 
customs concerning, T. 
——— services, Peouliar feature of, I. 168 


eeremecmases 


n-boards, I. 172 
Dutouesen: Stolidity of, T, 168 
Dykes, Dutch cities built principally on, I. 


, 156, 158, 2 
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7 uakes, Califo Il. 27 
iver, New Jone . 57; the bridge, 
ae islands in the, 98 
Basten religions ceremonies in Rusaia, IT. 


Ecole Militaire, Paria, I. 222 

~~~ Polytechnique, Paris, I. 220 

Eco «ais, College den, Paria, I, 220 

Education in Australia, I, 188 

—— Egypt, I. "102, 103 

——————— New York, I. 04 

Educational Pe annular of Philadelphi», 
IIL. 115, 116 

Ramone and Horn, Counts, Brussely, III. 


3, Mw) 
Heyptiad obeliske, I. 119, 120 
kiserne Jungfrau, The Nuremberg, IT, 2t4 
Kleusinian Myateries, ill. 
Eleusis, Athens, IIT. &7, 88 
tlevated railwa, 8 of New York, I. 58, 59 
Elysée palaze, The, Paris, I. 216; its sncces- 
sive residents, 216 
En-Rogel, Mosqne of, Jeruealem, ITI. 29 
Erasmus, Career and works of, I. 250, <51 
Erechtheium, Ath III. 81, £) 
Escalade, Memoria ‘at the, Geneva, IIT. 288 
Escorial, Madrid, I. 79—82 
Ethnographical Museum, Moscow, III, 146 
iKtienne du Mont, St., Paris, I. 230 
Etmaddowlah, Mausoleum at, Agra, IT. 192 
Europe and Asia Meeting-p lace of, I. 27 
Euistache, Church of 8t. Paria, [ I, 228, 230 
Exchange, Amsterdam ‘1 161, 1 
Executions, Place of, Pekin, It, oe 
Exhibition, The Vienna, I, 316 
Explorations of Jerusalem, Recent, III. 22 


Extramural interment in Rome, ITI. 194 

Eyub, opcacarirt s standard-bearer, I. 44, 
45; mosque of, 45, 45 

Ezbekeeye , Cairo, Il. 8, 87 
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Fairmount Rark, Philadelphia, III. 96, 119 


— WwW rc Prbedaes riot Sree ey 
Faith, Soldiers of ae alctd I, 
Faliero, Fate of Marine I, 138, ry 0, i 


Fanar or Greek quarter, Constant. inople, 


L 48, 
Faneuil Hall, bps I, 264, 265 
Fa-qua, Temple of, Pekin, II. 260 
Fawkner, Jo Pascoe, ¢ the pioneer of Mel- 
bourne, I. 179, 181 
Feldberruhalle, Munich, IT. 206 
Fellaheen, Crue! Taxation of the, II. 103, 107 
LL abpaesalreis uctian TI. 204 


Sree le, 1, 46 - 
eae: coyork York, I. 57, &4, 86, 87 
Fie Brigade of New York The, I. 73 


Fisch-brannen, Munich, Ti. 905° 
Flamin‘an Way, Rome, TIL. 155, 167 
Finders Street, eet, Melbourne, I. 183 183 


"gintees i, ao 
sok, +s 
Guelphs and Ghibelliner, Lang 


Curious | 


Arno, 990 i sivonts, ts, $61 ; the - 
Piaxsa can i, Siguorin _ 
dei Lanzi alagxo aad 
Ussi Gallery and ita tzeasuren, 358 BS: the 
bune, 283; the Duomy, 
oo Gomes, ri pee ® “Capea, 
; Church of Lorengo, 268 
ley of St. Sol, 2 287 ofl the Gntes of ara- 


287; 288, 
289, 290 ; i Gatien. 290, ' Machiavelli” 291; 
Church of the Carmine, 201; Santa ‘Maria 
Maggiore, 991; 88. Aununzista, 208; San 
apni 208; mounsteries, 24; Fra An. 
S. co bag ; Bavonarola and his times 
Church « ¢ San Marco, 206; oe } Bs 
palace, and ‘he Medici peed 
aD 


: ye 

story of Bianca Capello, 200; palaces 

houses +f celolirated mem, 260 5 borat 

299 ; the sage rly hr 200, 900 ; marketa, 
300; Campo Santo, WY; ‘old protestant . 
cemetery, 902; environs, 302; San Mini. 
ato, 3012 

Fomtuns athe ptesnhoan suburb, Constan- 


Fonteloeblocu' 
Foutaine du Oa d'Eau, Paria, I. 238 
orcs labour the custom in Egypt, IT. 107, 


1 
Fort St. Nicholas, Marseilles, ‘+ 164 
——~ William, Caleutta, IT. 1 
Fortificat‘ons of Paris, The, I 
Sax Francisco, II. 29 
Fortrosa of St. Jona L on IT, 280 
Forum. Boarium, 8 . 4 
-—— Romanum, pans, MIL. "176, 177 
Foscari, Story of Francesco, I. 136, 188 
Foundling Hos ital, Moscow, LIL. 143 
Houmas of Sultan Ahmed, Constantinople, 


the Virgin, Jerusolem, ITT. 80 
Fountains of Nuremberg, II. 218, 214 
Fra Angelico, ITI. 204 
aot Aa vial de, Paris, I. 2 
Benjamin, I 1. 71, 74, or, 277, III. 
sb ye * "168, 


Frauenkirche, Nuremberg If, 220 

Frederick the Great, III. 198, 199, 208, 207, 
208, 214, 215, 218 

Frontense, Count do, Governor of Canada, 








Fugger family, Vienna, I. 306 
Paneral, Chinese, I ‘a 373 
— , Egyptian, 11. 9 

——, Russian, TL. 150 
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Galuta, Constantinople, I. 30, 
motley group seen on the O bridge of, oy 
28, 46; tower of, 30 

Galilo Galilei, III. 200, 302 

Gungor, Whe river, 1 Californian, II. 1 

aris ex, The ees . 169, 176, 170, Teo. 182, 

Giinse ihe Nuremberg, IT. 213 

Garden Reach, Calcutta, IT. 160, 171 

Gerecaills; The Legen') of, Ronen, TI. 4; 

t. Romain and the, 4 

Gate of Hadrian, Athens, III. 75 

—— Herod, Jerusalem, III. 3 

Gutes of Paradise Florence, III. 987 

Geelong, I. 178, 195, 1068 

Genuva, IIL. 931-246, ite associat'ons. 
931; antiquity of the city, 281; Calvin 
and the Reformation, 282— 230 bbe ; ite oun eb 
aspect, 234; bridges and Saeed ol 
the cathedral, the Hétel de Vite’ 
286 ; memorials of the Ewcalade, 238 ; pro- 
menades, the New Year's fest val, 

239 ; watch-niaking, 210; Lake Leman, 

241, "248; Lansanne, 242; a, Vevey, and the 


Féte dea Vi pore, Can vot Chillon, 
way 


Tour rr Pe 244; Castle 


944-246 
Geneviéve, Church of St., Paris, L 230. 
p beioiogg The, pea ee @ Venetians, I. bie 
eorgé, urca,.do peventinapie, 1. 
G the aase sin. ot Willian the 


I. 255, 256 
Germain des Prés, Abbey of Bt., aca - 
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Germain )’Auxerrois, Church of St., I. 217, 
Germanic Museum, Nurem _ II, 223 
Germantown, Philadelphia : 194, 125 


Gethsemane, Jerusalem, ie 98, 31, 42 
Ghat, The Burning, Benares, II. 185 
GhAts, or bathing-stairs, on the Gauges, II. 


Olde, Pre 50 --62; Jacques Pier Arte- 
the Cathedral, 150, 60 ; the bel. 
$0 the town-hall, 61, the Béguinages, 


of Rome, ITI. 194 

Giant's Mountain, The, Bosphorus, I. 55 
Gibbon, III, 242, 

Gibraltar Point, Toronto, IT. 109, 110 

pe peg Poo!) of, "Jerusalem, III, 28, 29; val- 


ley of, 28 
Girerd Avenue Bridge, hg ta hia, III, 99 
—— Bank, Philadelphia, III 
——~ College, Philadelphia, Bird 116 
quptothes. , Munich 
er of Bouillon, Statue of, Brussels, 


cL Discovery of, iu Austrulia, I. 182, 198, 

190, 200 200; anecdotes of, 198; mining opera- 

ons, } 
Californian discovery of, IT. 6 

Golden Gate, Jernsalem, ITI. 5, 19, 2) 
Gate, San Francisco, IT. g, 26, 29 
Gate Park, San F rancisco, IL. 28 
Horn, Cous'antinople, I. 24, 26, 27, 











$1, 43 
oT as Staircase, Doges’ Pu'ace, Venice, I. 
Golgotha, Site of, Jerusalem, ITT. 7, 13, 16 
Goose Market, Nuremberg, IL, 213 
Governing Co’ neils of Venice, I. 132, 134 
Government House, Caloutta, IL 174 
, Melbourne, I, 187 
’ Toronto, II, 118 

overnor’s r’s inland, New York, I. 68, 64 

rain elevators oe il. 312, ITI, 165 
Grand Canal, ponies, 1. 147 ~15u; pulaces 

on the, 14 
—— Central Railway Depot, New York, I. 90 
Samad no Hall of the, Venice, I. 138, 








a a House, New York, I. 83 
The, Pekin, IT. 263 
Grent Pa of China, II. 252, 274 
Greek funeral, I. 46, 
—— quarter, Constantiuople, I. 43 - 
Grove, Place de, Executions on the, I. 218, 


219 
Groote Kerk, Haarlem, Or an at, I, 175, 175 
Grotius, Hugo, Cureer ‘of, , 235 
i and Uhibelline factions, The, IIL. 


; 9, 280 
. Guillotine, First use of the, I. 219 
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Haarlem Take, The, I. 178 
, Organ ut, I. a ee, defence of, 175; 
auicture galleries, 1 
totic The, Holitud. T. 8, 167 
es Contrules, The, Bruges, IIL. 58 
————, Bru -sela, III. 38 
mene Paris, I. ‘921 
Hamuls, or Turkish porters, I. 3 
Hans Sachs, the Nuremberg bard, TT, 21, 
213, 222, 223 
Harlem river, New York, I. 57 
ae suburb, New York, 1. 95 
vard University, U. 3. T. 205~- 207 
Haydy, I. 311--3) 
Heaven, Tranquil Place of, Pekin, II. 263 
Hecatompedon, The, Athens, ITT, 90 
ey ot ant bo aft of Paris and 


Bouen by, I. 208, 207 
ee ota Dbeliak - IL. 97 
ate, New York, I. 99 
Eorcinns Palace, ‘St. Petersburg, II. 
330-24) 
Hill of Evil Coan hbase aa ITI. 29, 31 
-—— of Fourvitres, 
Hinnom, Vall of, J cela, ITI. 20 
Hippodrome, ' e, Stamboul, 1. 30; ite three 


te, 99, 0 
Hoboken, “New York, 1 : 88, 98 


Hohensoliern M Berlin, III. 207 
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Bone Origin and disadvantages of, 1.154, 


For toed. Chapel of the, Brages, III. 58 
o pel of the, 
Ee ee Cathedral of the, Boston, I, 201 
—— Sepulchre, Church of the, Jerusalem, 
IIT. 6, 7, 8, 10—14, 27 ; ma et in the, 10— 
13; Kastern riots ‘in the, 10 
‘  Hoodiums * of California, sim 14, 21, 22 
hiy, The Meh II. 169, 170 
Hes oge Rue de la Grosse, Rouen, II. 50; 
tower of, 50; fountain of, 5 
ee rere de I’, Paria, I. 17; Tour de !, 


Horses, Tee Four Bronze, St. Mark’, : 


Venice, I. 40, 42, 130, a ‘aia 208 
Hospitals of Berlin, ITI. 20 
Now York, The, I. 82, OF 
a ee Paris, I, 
—---—— §t. John, Bruges, Il]. 56, 5 
Ho- el des Invatides, The, Paru,. *L 222 ; 
Bona ‘sg tomb, 223 
Hotel Dieu, Marse' Nes, II. 167 
~—————, Paris, I, 222 
——-——, Quebe:, II, 188, 139 
Hotel de ille, Antwerp, IIT. 54 
—— Il. 53 
— Brussele, TT. 35-37 
~~, Geneva, IIL 286 
—--—---——, Lyons, II, 291, 292 
——-, Mars illes, Il. 166 
.-——, Paris, I. 218; Piace de }’, 218 
-—-, Rouen, IT, 41 
Hotels and cafés of Vieuna, I. 310 
Hovels and clubs of Sau Francisco, IT, 13, 


Hotels at Chicago, ITI. 307 

-—— in or near New York, I. 82, 87, 95, 102 
Howard, the pr'son phe anturopiit, II, 168 
Hudson "river, The, 

——, the ni wigator, I. 50, III, 92 

Humber river, The, Cunuda, II. 110 
Hurons;, Last remnaut of the, IT, 145 
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Iberian Mudonna, Shrine of the, Moscow, 
TTI, 139, 149 

If, Islavd of, Marseilles, [I. 167, 168 

lle de la Cité, Paris, I. 201, i ‘241, 242 

—— St. Louis, The Paris, I rs 

Llyssus, The river, [II 66, 75 

Immuculate Conception, Church’ of the, 
Boston, I. 271 

—~ Column of the, Rome, ITI. 159, 163 

Tmmigration, American, I. 67 

Impeviul Hull, Pekin, If. 263 

—— Pulace, Moscow, IIL. 131 

—-----—, Pekin, IT, 262 

——-----, Viennn, I. 303, 305, 306, 311 

—— Park, Pekin, II. 261 

Be les ic Libr.ry, St. Petersburg, II. 

Independene? Hull, Philadelphia, ITI, 102; 
old bell of the, 102 

Industries of Amsterdam, I. 167 

a Berlin, ILI. £07 --209 

—————— Chicago, IT. 313, 314, 316 

————. Florence, III. 302 

——-- — Geelong, I. 195, 196 

--—--— Geneva, ITT, 240 

Ghent, ITI. 59 

—-— pe "IIL. 68 

ne sea fe IT, 204 

seilles, II. 168 

—_——— ~ Nuremberg. TI, 20a 

~ Philadel spr TIX. 98 

mebec, IT. 1 

Rouen, TI, a 

——- — San hey hae rn 10 

--——-——=- Vienna, I, 315, 31 

Innocents, Fontaine des, Pari s, I, 222 

Inquisition, Terrible deeds of the ‘Spanish, 

63—66; Honse of the, 66 

Institut, Palais de I’, Paris, , 219 

Ineurance corporations, American, I. 72 

oe Thought, Temple of, Fekiu, II I, 








aie peri of St., on tay I, 3% 


eal Pact it; Quabee, 


Ivan the Terrible, IH, 135-137, 148 


J 
Jaffa Gate, age be III. 5,6 
Jameson, Mr., View Chane thr 3s 
Canada, IT. 115 


Jardin des Pict Paris, I. 235 
Jason and the Golden Fleece, Legend of, 1 


51, 53, 54 
Jeanne d’Arc, Burning of, II. 32, 47; 48 
Jersey City, New bk I’ 68, 98° 
JenusaLea, III, 1-~32; murmery of ite 
history, 3. situates, 2,3; the modern 
city, 3; ; Feligious eects, 8, i: the walls and 
gates, 4, 5; ir streets, 6; scene near the 
Jaifa Gate, 6, 7; Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, 7~—12; Golgotha, 18; the Via 
Dolorosa, 13 ; the Haram. esh-Sherif, 14; 
the Come of the Rock, 15--18; the Mosque 
El-Aksa, 18; the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 
19; the Golden Gate, 19, 20; the Tirone 
of Solomon, 20 ; explorations of Jerusa- 
lem, 20-22; excavations, 22—24; the 
ise supply, 24; the Jews’ Wail ng 
place, 26, 27; the Tomb of David, 28; the 
Cosnaculum, 28; environs of the ‘city, 


Sesuit 1 missionaries in China, II. 255, 264— 
266, 273 


Jesmits of Quebec, II. 186—138 
Jews of Constantinople, I. 44 
San Francisco, II. 26 
—-- ——— Jerusalem, ITI, 3, 4 
——~—--—- Mosoow, Til, 143° 
—~ New York, 58, 88 
—-~---—— Rome, TIZ! 193 
Jews’ Cemetery, Jerusalem, III. 3) 
——- Wailing-p ce, Jerusalem, III. 26, 27 
Job's Well, Jerusal em, 29 
J oxeph, Well of, Cairo, II. 89 
July, Column of, Paris, I. 239 
a ag Muajid, or Great Mosque, Agra, IT. 


, Dedhi, 11. 195 
Jumnua, The r.ver, IT, 180, a 188, 194 
J ustice, Palais de, Paris, I . 216, 217 
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Kadi Kioi, the ancient Chalcedon, I. 24, ¢ 

Kuiserburg, or Imperial Pulace, Viennu, I. 
305, 306 

Kanyuroos, I . 189 

Kapnikarea Chur: h, Athens, III. 71 

Karolinenplatz, Munich, II. 206 

Kearney Street, San Francisco, If. 12 

Keats, Houce of Rome, ITT. 158 

Kidron Valley, Jerusalem, II1, 28, 30—32 

King’s Chapel, Boston, I. 274, O75, 

ra Gorod, or Chinese City, Moscow, III. 


Knights of St. John, Hospital of, Jerusa- 

em : 

—— Tomplar, The old, Paris, I. 220, 221 

Knox College, Toronto, II. 119 

Konige-Strasse, N uremberg, II. 210, 211 —_. 

ar Mey ptian children instructed in the, 

Aa | 

Kremlin, Pulace of the, Moscow, III, 128, 
129, 131-- 139 ; chapels iu the, 185 

Krieys-Ministerium, Munich, 11, 206 

ae oe ees Imperinl ! ‘agoda of, Pekin, 
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Lake of Geneva, IIT. 240 

— oga, II, 226, 227 

~— Leman, Switzerlavd, IT]. 241 

-———~ Ontario, IT. 109 

La Major, Church of, Marseilles, II. 158, 150 
ers ia, Temple of the Thousand, Pekin, II. 


Lantern « f Pcrnad TIL ae” ITI. 75. 

Lausanne or One 242 

Laval Universit, ret ie ha , I, 187, 198 7 
Law Courts of Upper Canada, The, I. 116 

Leeuwenhoek, the pa paturalist, 1.24 

Lenox Li m ig de — ty 94 


Letters and art in Sau F 0, IT. 28 


Le “sh sa Conquest of Pekin-by, IT. 


Lexington, Battle of, I. 264, 295 
Libraries of Bost -n, T. 270, 280 
~— Harvard Uni vecmtys 1. 203 
——- Melbo mene, t a 
——- New York, I 
— Philadel phish. ir OS. 104 
———- Vienna, 

Lick Astronomical oheewvalany: The, II. 28 
Lrkee, ITI. 62-—64; ioturesque Belgiuin, 
62; the Walloons, s; mauufactories, 63; 
ne oa : the Palice of Justice, 


3 the aad ¢ 

Lice! a oun, The, Dogea’ Palace, Venice, 
Literary centre of Boston, I. 276 
uarter of New York, The, I. 79; 

Boston, 276 
Literati of Boston, I 
Loco notion in Ho Wea I. 252 
Lone Mountain, San Francisco, II, 11 
Long Branch, New York, I. 99, 100 
Locechamipa Paris, I. 235 
Longfellow ‘ee 993, 208, IT. 213, 2, III. 58, 95 


of 
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Long Island Sound, New York, I . 57, 62, 64 
Lorette, Quebec, II. 145 

Louis Phili pe, King, I, 215 

Louisb tee Bo ston, I. 268, 270 
Louise o 


Frusnie. Queen, III, 213 
Louvre, Paris, I. 206, 207 
Lower Town, uebec, IT, 124, 142 
Lvucxsow, I. 197, 198; the British Resi- 
dency, 197; origin of the city, 198; the 
Imamba: bara, 
Ladwig, Kine of Bavaria, IT, 202, 211 
Ludwigs-Strasse, Munich, II. 203 
Lustgarten, Berlin, III. 202, a 
Luxembourg Palace, Paris, I. 214, 215 
Luxuries of the table in Russia, III. 148 
Lycabettus, The ascent of, Athens, IIL. 87 
Lyons, II. 275 -204; Lugdunum, 275; suc- 
cesses and reverses, 275-277 ; the modern 
ey 277, 278; the Place Baliccour 278 ; 
cipal districts and streets, 279, 
he Stee of St. J oh, 380 ; a of 
the Tour de la Bel le-Allemande, 280) ; 
Rousseau, 281; the ae snags, 281; the Sadne 
and its bridges, 282 ; Clerical influences, 
282; the churches, 283-291 ; the cathe- 
drai, 286; the Hill of Fourvié ‘res, 258: 
the Hotel de Ville, 20], 292; the Abbaye 
de St. Pierre, 202, 29:5 ; industries, 204; 
silk-weaving, 204 
Lyttelton, Now Zealund, III. 230 
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Maas, The rirete I, 246, 247, 251 

Machiavelli, ITI , 291 

MacNab ot the MacWabs, The, IT, 112, 113 

——, Sir Allan, II. 118, 1 15 

Madeleine, Church of the, Paris, 1. 232 

Madison Si uare, New York, I. 8 

meee Ii, ; ae BE 5 ‘gary bletory. 

aspest of the city, 58; the Puerta dol 

Bai 59 the streets und public places, 
ert Sie Plaza Mayor, 63; Autos de 
Fé, 63-66 ; the Inquisition, 66; the Prado, 
67, 68; the churches, 89-72 ; the palaces, 
74, 7B ; the museum and its pictures, 
95—~77 ; bull. L AEN, 78, 78; the Escori.l 


Palace, 79-— 
ss Mela, The pilgrim festival of, II. 187, 


Mile Lake, Stockholm, ITT. 257, 258, 268 
Ma ‘dan, The, Caloutta, II. 160, 171174 
Maiden 8 as Tower, Constantinople, Legend of 


the, I 
Mall ouplanade, New York, I. 91 
ae Peisch pom III. 174 
nm, me, 
‘Mamelukes, Massacre of the, II. 86, 89, 90; 
tombs of the, 94 
en Conquest of China by the, 


IT. 252 © 
Manhattan Island, New York, I. 57, 50, 60 
Manufactures eee Industries 
the river, Madrid, qT, 35 


tar, © eof Pal Palace, St. Petersburg, 
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Marché du Vieux Linge — I. 290 


me Be. ‘Houare; 


Paris, 
Marcius, Stone of, Constantinople, 1. 43 
Marcus Aurelius, ‘Btatue of, Rome, iD 171 
rp fy of Valoia, Murder of, I. 207 
enplats, weuelole II. 305 

Mark, St., I. 113, 122, 197, 
—, Chureh ¢ oe Bt., Vente, I. i oe oe 
138, 143; eo of, —130 the 
Cain is of, 

inged Lion of St. Venice, I, laa 143 
Markets and bazaars of Mosuuw, III, 43— 


45 

Market Square, Queb o, IT. 135 

Markets of Buston, I. 265, 266 

Florence, III. 300, 302 

— @uent, Lil. 61 

———— Melbourne, I. 192, 198 

New Yort, I. = 

———— Paris, I. 290, 22 ‘ 

Philadelphia, a 90 

St. Peteraburg, II. 240 

Marly, Paris, I. 244 

Marmora, Sea of, I. 28, 24. 32, 48 

Marriages, Chinese, IL 271 

Marseicigs, II. 148~—148; a Phocman 
colony, 134; early and later nisiory of the 
cits, 149; the reeillaise bymn, 150; 
as resent. espect of the city, 150, 151 ; the 
lace Neuve, 151.152; marriuge of Cathe- 
rine de’ Medicis, 155; the streets and their 
legendary aud historic associations, 154 ; 
the Prado, 154; the Quais, 155; oon 
merce and trade, 156; the Port, 156; the 
churches, 158 163; fortifications, 164; 
the public buildings, 166— 168; local in- 
dustries, 168; eminent men, 168 

Mars’ Hill, Athens, ITI. 88 

Mary, Queen «f Scots, I. 27; IT. 204 

Masoniv Temple, nomen I, i, 289 

ew Yor 

SAEEREEaan » New Yort, 1 tL. ill 




















Massachusetts Historical Society, The, 
Boston, a 
ster-singers, The, of Nuromberg, IT. 213 


Max-Josep i@-Platz, Tho, Munich, 11, 205 

Medical colleges of ae cethie II. 116 

Médecine, Evole de, P ; 

Medici family, The, I. ring 206, 207, II. 152, 
153, III, 298 

Mehemet or (Mohammed) Ali, I. 114, 116, 122, 
II. 86, 87, 89; mosque of, 80, D4 

ME! BOURNE, cael L. 179--105 ; origin 
of the colony, 179; ‘ite steady advance, 
180, 181; discovery ‘of gold near, 182; ite 
princi wl streets, 183, 184; public build- 
ings, 186—190 ; oburches and che ls, 191 ; 
charitable institutions, 191; pubic gur- 
dens, 192, 194; suburbs, 194, 195 

Mercantile "Library, New York, I. 7 

Merchants’ Exchange, Philadelpbis. III, 105 

Meridian Gate, Pesin, II, 24 

Metal Cross, The, Awaterdam, I. 16] 

me zgorsprung, or Butcher's Leup, Munich, 


Meudon, Paris, I. 244 
Michzrel Augelo, Til, 160, 162, 165, 166, 168, 
188, 283, 285, 286, 287, 200, 291, 20:3 
Middle Dutch Church, New York, I. 71 
Millionnaires of New York, J. 86, 87 
San Francisco, IL 15 
Ming dynasty of China, IT. 252, 261, 262 
Mir, or sacred oil, ILI, 139 
Miracle Monastery, Moscow, IIT. 189 
Misericordia, Florence, ITI, 299, 309 
saps det Empire, Architectural monuments 
the great, Agra, IT. 190—192; decline 
of the, 195 
Mohammed II., I. 27, 30, 33, 34, 35, 36, 43, 
52, 55; Mosque of, 63 
Mohammedan cust ms, Cairo a good place 
for witnessing, IT. 94 
as oon Met Pie of Holland nearly destroyed 


Molo. Venice, I. 127, 145 
moos convents in Moscow, ITI, 





ries and 


of Florence, ITI, 204 
Mongol dynasty of China, IT. 252 

‘* Monkey * Temple, Bcaaren: II. 185 
Mont Blaue, Quai dn, Geneva, IIT. 235 
Montcalm, ravi of, I II. 138, 143, “ 


Montgomery 
Montmorentl orale of, Quebec, IT. 146 





Montmoren rere T: I. a4 | 

Mout. 8t. uen, IT, &4 

Monument of ut of Phlbopenin, Athens, EL, 8 . 

Morgue, Pari: 

Mormons, 1.6 

Morrin Catese 

Moscow, ILI. * re aa sight of the 
or 128; the Tartar, Fire, aud in t30! 

i the French in Moscow, 129 
1 


of the city, 190; the Krem. 
n, 1st 1 ; churches, 135-- 199 Rusao- 
Greek Chureh ceremonies, $0; the 


138, 
Miracle Monastery, 189; the Chinese ity, 
; religious aym bola, 140..-142; the 

Iberian donoa, 142; Cuthedral of St. 
Basil, 142, 143; "the Bhai! Placo, 1 
Michael Romanoff's house, 143 ;; marketa. 
and basaara, 143--145; the Youndling 
Hospital, 145; Church of 8t. Savi ur, 
146; “ traktirs" or ted-houses, 146; the 
Moskouski Daodlelt 147 ; teu-wardens, 147 ; 
the Russian peasant, 14 4, 148; tuble Juxu- 
vies, 148; the water-carriara, 150; funerals, 
150; pigeonr, 150; the U.iversity, ved 
monasteries and conventa, aa 
palaces, and countrys -seata, pies 
'roitaa, monastery, 152, 154; Fasoeh Wie 
of the Czar, 154 

—— University, III. 1 

Mosine ot El-Aksa, Soriualenst ITT. 14, 18, 

» 

——-—- Omur, Jerusalem, IMI. 14, 15, 18, 

23, 31 


eee Su'tan Haasan, Cairo, II. 50 


Mosques, Numi er sof, in Cairo, iI. are the 
fourteen im} al, of Constantinople, I 98 
Mates Pesala: or "the Pearl Mo- gus, Agra, 


mount, Diablo, Ban Francisco, IT, 28 

—— of O ives, The, IIL 4, 28, 0, 31; view 
from, 31 

-—— Zion, Jerusa'am, TTI. 27, 20 

Mountain, Dr., Bishop of Quebec, II, 189 

Moxart, I : nde 318, 314, 315; his works, a 

Municu 200-—¥08 ; historical byron a of 
the the aly, $01 202 ; the Munich ly 

202; the old and new towns, oon) 
ss ‘Wiese, 202; churches, Nagar the 
pal noe, 204; the Max-Juse he-Viatz, 205 
ho butcher's leap. 206; the Miniatry of 
War, 206; statues, obelisks, and foun- 
tains, 206; the Glyptothek, B07 } picture 
rulleries, 207, 208 ; the. Bavur.an Nationat 
useur, B08 

Municipal buildings of Murseilles, II. 166 

Murillo, the Spanish Dae Il, 4, 76 

Mursuinpasap, Bengal, Il. 179, 180; its 
mosques and othcr edifices, 178 

Musée Wiertz, Brussels, ITI. 40 

mae de Historia Netural, Madrid, IT. 60, 


1 

Biupeni cf Pelgain Vesrtege itor gir 1 44 

Fine Arts, Boston, I. 

—— Paintings, Madrid, I, eo 

Museums of Berlin, IT. 204, 205, 207 

Musical associations of Boston, I. 281; of 
Vienna, 290, 310, 311 

-—-— Fund Society, Phithdel asia, ITT. 118 

Mussulman call to prayer, The, 1. 38, 39 

Matiny, The Indian, 11. 187, 194, 196, 197, 199 

Mutton, Cheapness cf, at Melbourne, f, los 


N 


Nana Sahib, IT. 199 

Nanterre, Paris, I, 244 

Nantes, Edict of, I, 403 baer TI. 162, 278 ; 
of the, 1,20), 2i3 

Napoleon and the siege of Viena 1, 319, $90 . 
Narrows, The, New York, oe és 

Naasan Street, hy Yors, 1.7 . 
National Academy of Dewign, New York, T, 


34 
——- Gallery, Berlin, III, 205 | 
~-——- Monument, ee ae 385 


Nelson, New Zealand, 227, 228 

N Paria, I. 

Neva, river, IZ, 296, a, 280, m4, 07, = 

248, 248 . 

Neversink hills, New York, I. 6h, 10000. 
| ar gal Monastery, St. i , I, it, ad 


$10 


New 
— Babylon Up Bg yt A 84, Spel 
Nasuene sof Banton, thet I, 276, 277 





Callfornis, II. 8, 28 

Chicago, 11. 

Munich, TI. 200 

— New York, I. 72—74 

nee Toronto, TE. 115 

New Year's Festival, ‘Geneva, TIT, 289 

New Youx, I. 56—103; its various residenta, 
58 ; ~ Dutch discoverers and first set- 
tlers, 50 ; British conquest of the colony, 
60; the revolutionary war and American 

independence, 60 Br ee 62; the 

Was of Secession, the fortifications, 
62, 63; import and export trade, 64, 65; 
Dutch and British governors, 77, 78 

-—= clubs, I. 82, 83 

noone harbour, I. 50, 62 —-66 

ee sunsets, The, 1. 66 

New Zxavanp, IIT. 280 —290 the five cities 
“8 ue colony, 220 nokia, 280 eo 


bbe hat 2 snow ee 

ned br Cheistet tbo 
Wiean Council of, 1. 114 

Nile, TL. 95; annual inundation of the, 94, 95 
Nilometer, The, IT. 95 

Normandy, Dukes of, IT. 35 

North Holland Canal, I, 160, 162 

~~~ Son Canal, I. 160 

Notre Dame ) Cathedral, Paria, I, 228- -227 
_— , Quebec, II, 135 

Notre Dame, ( Church of, Antwerp, ITI, 48 
a, Bruges, . 56 

ns, II. 288 

~——— do la Chagelie J Brussels, ITI, 43 
ae la Garde, Church of, Marseilles, II. 
——< de Lorette, Church of, Paris, I. 232 
——- de Mont Carmel, Church of, Marseilles, 


. 16) 
—, des Accoules, Ch irch of, Marseilles, IT. 
N Ly Seffora de Atocha,Chapel of, Madrid, 


Nousmpura, I. 200-225; early hiatory, 200, 
210; cunn'ng craftsmen, 210; the énige- 
Strasse, 210, 211; picturesg ue archite 
ture, 311; houses of celebrities, ail-213 ; 
statues and fountains, 213, 214; the old 
Rathhaus, 214; the Thirty Years’ Wur, 
215; the castle, 215, 216; St. Sebald's 
Church, 217; St. Lawronce Church, 219; 
other churches, 220, 221 ; graves of Albrecht 
pares = = Sachs, = the Seilers- 

; relics, 222, 228; the library 
faa “he att a fg toys, 224; the Venice of 
Germany, 
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Oakland city, Culifornia, IT. 27 

pecans nap 4 The Lick, TI. 28 

—~, Pekin, a 255 

Oileum ot Herodes Atticus, The, Athens, 


ol Gatco, Reyet, i II. 84, 06, 07 

—— Gran ing-ground, meee, I, 275 
-—— South hieeh. mony ; 

~——- State House, Boston, I. a7 278 
Opera House, Berlin, II. 202 

sd Excavations near, Jerusalem, ITI. 


Orloff diamond, IT. 237 
Osgoode Hall, horn AC 116 
Osamanieh, Mosque, Gonstantinople, I, 42 
Oswego, Canada, IT, 
ttawa, C i i 
——- river, I, 124 
Our burg, A. a5) Kazan, Cathedral of, St. Peters- 


P 
Palace of the Cessara, Rome, ITT, 177 
ame Of rg has, Jerngalem, ag =f 


a ©; ror, Berlin ‘ 
a of Junti tice, Brussels, Tit. 89 


CITIES OF THE WORLD. 


Palace of Justice, Lidge, ITI. 64 
—— of Laeken, Brussels, TIT. a 
———~- The, Amster iam, I, 162 
Palaces and villas of Rome, ni 190, 191 
——, Royal, Brussels, ILI. 39 
Pulais des Beaux Arts, gor TI, 202 
—— de Justice, Puris, I 7 
Re Coane re II. 167 
—o ngcham 
= des Tournelles, Paris, 1, 236 
—— Rosal, Puris, I. 215 
Palatine Hill, Rome, Iti. 177 
Palazzo Borghese, Rome, III. 160 
—— Vecchio, Fiorence III. 282 
Palm, the Nuremberg Lookualler, TI. 211 
Palm-trees in in erp T Taxation of, II. 107 
Pantheon, Pa 
haus "YiT. 193, 184 
Paro, Bu tes-Chaumont, Paris I. 238 
—— de ay pe Te Paris, I, 287 
Panis, I. 2001-24 ; origin of the city, 202 ; 
the old city, 208 ; its subsequent oe put 
208-203; istorical events conneret sin 
the princi al ae balces, 2 
the churc . ers pen spaces ipod | 
romenades, 233— 7, ob ; Phe parks, 237, 
38 ; the spam 288 ; atreets, 240 ; 
bridges, 240, 241; the suburbs, 213, 244 
i and public gardens, Borlin, ri. 210, 


—— of Brooklyn, I. 96 

= ee Chives pis 314, s19 
——O icago, 
_—~ of Moscow, III, 152 
—— of New York T, 90, 92, 94 
——~ of Paris, I. 287, 238 
ee Of Stockholm TU. 265 
—— of Toronto, If. 118, 119, 120 
—— of Vienna, I. 210 
Parliament Building, Quebec, IT. 139 
—— Buildings, Toronto, II, 118 
~~ House, Athens, II. 
——--—-~ Brussels, IIT, 39 
Melbourne, I. 186 
Parthenon, Athens, III. horas 
Pas Perdus, Salle des, Paris, I. 217 
Patna, II, 180 
Patriarch of J erusalem, The, IIT. 4 
Paul and St. Louis, Church of St., Paris, I. 


232 
Pavé de la Téte-d’Or, Lyons, II. 282 
Pearl Street, New York, I. G7, 71 
Fognits, The river, Nuremberg, IT. 210, 


Slapsanee: The, seen from Athens, III. 


9 
Puxin, If, 251—~274; early history, 252, 
cities within the city, 252, 253; view from 
e city walls, 253, 254; the Tartar city, 
954; the gate, 255 ; the ob. ervatory, 255; 
Temple Confucius, 258; system of Con- 
fucius, 259: Temp'e of the Thousand 
Lamas, 250; the bell-tower, 259; on le 
of a (ee 260 ; the Yellow City, 260; the 
Coal ountain, 260, 261; end of the Ming 
ab th 262; the Red or Prohibited City, 
the Chinese city 267, 268; the Apel 
of H eaven, 268-—270 ; beggars, 70 ; ; police 
arrangements, 271; ” funerals, 273 ; envi- 
rons, 273; altars and temples, 274; the 
Great Wail, 274; canals, 274 
Penn, William, Ir, 92-94, 99, 100, 102, 10S, 
107, 110, 111, ‘123, 125—127 
Penneylvania, Historical” Society of, II. 


P eas, = 90, "1; f 31 

era rom, 

Pere la Chaise, P aris, I Ot aa 

Perrache, The es Lyons, II. 278 

Peter the Great, I. 174, 175, TI. 226, 227, 
229-282, 234, 285, 241, 249, 246; his cruelty, 
231, ITT, "138, ” 246 











Pharos, The, ‘Alexandria, TI. 105, 107, 114 


PHILADELPHIA, II. 92— 
93; early d 
95; the m ty, 96 
inhabitants, "8; ita jaanufactures 06 ; 

rinci hotels, 98; tavern mo 109; 
Friends’ houses, Ne 4 
dence Hall, 1 102; 


pal public buildings et “te Spon 
here Hospital, 107; churches, l 
110, 118, 114; streets, 110; the civic 


: ite founder, 92, 
8, 7 By 20 revolutionary re0o 


110; the Masonic Temple, ui; cake, 111, | 


112; the University, 1 15 the old Lwatohe 


men, 118; wa igi, state 

the foteruational al Bzhibition, 

manos the river ately 
crmentown, 125; the Delaware 


13; G 
Indians, 
Philip, Port, et if 179, 182, 183, 105 
Piazza del Popolo, Rome, TH. 155 
lia Sinoria, 


e 9 Ii, 281 
—~- di 8. Pietro, Rome, ITI. gl 
— di 8 , Rome, IIT, 157, 2 


—— San Venice, I. 196, iz, 142 
Piazzetto, Venice, I. 148 
Picture-galleries, Vienna, I. 807 
Pilea, Dutch cities built on, I. 157, 158 
Pilgrim Fathers, I, 166, 256, 257 
Pincio, Rome, IIT. 156 
Pitti Palace, Florence, 1 284, 296, 268 
Place Louis XV., Paris, I. 288 
~——-Neuve, Marseilles, {1 ora 151, 152 
-— Royale, ot ‘ 
Lora of Abraham, Graben, IL. 1%, 127, 
— of Bt. Faye, adios TI. 144 
Plantin, the ntwarp print men ay 54 
Plaza de las Cortes 
Oriente, Madrid, I 
-—— Mayor, Madrid, 

held here, 63: Autos dp 
Pnyx, Athens, aay 83 
Poissy, Paris, I . 244 
Poitiers, Diana of, IT. 38, 50 
Police arrangements of Pek n, II. 271 
Pompey’s Pillar, Alexandria, I. 104, 119, 120 
Pont du Mont Bini.c, Geneva, ITI. 234 
Ponte Vecchio, Florence, III. 
Pontus E us, I. 54 
Pool of Bethesda, Jerusalem, ITI. 20 
Pools of Solomon, Jerusalem, III, 19, 28 
Porte Guillaume Lion, Rouen, II. 51 
———. t. ss i. 238 
-—— 6t. Martin, Paris, I. 238 
Post Office Meltourna i I. 196 
, New Y York, I. 73 
, Philedelphie, 1 ITI. 106, 116 
Potsdam Berlin, IT 
Prado, Medrid, 11. 66, 87; fashionable | fe 


seen th 
Marseilles, II. 154 
Prater, Vienva, T. $10 
Prison system of Philadelphia, ITI. 118, 119 
Protestanta har oe of the, I. 
203, 207, I, 1 
Provineial Goratan sak Palace, Quebec, IT. 


—_— pio ha and Model Schools, Toronto, 


Propapand College fees III. 138, 159, 198 

PA, Athens, IT 78, 79, 80 

Pub. to Library, Dosten, I. 279, 2&0 

Pucelle, Place de la Ronen, UL. pe 48, 49 

Puente de Segovia, 

—— de Toledo, II. 55 

Puerta de Acald, a4 II. A 

—— del Sol Madrid, 

Pyramids, 1. 87, 89, ‘8. 99, 400; astronomt. 
cal object of the, 99 3 
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Q 
The, 94; meeting-houses 
oe 101 ce 104 vod : 
ee establishment, Marseilles, IZ. 


Quays of awe 


ons, AO, 1 
—_——— Aereelies TL TI, 155 


Paris, I. 240 
VEBEC, II. 184-147 ; its to 
Mieeiua at Si the ih ie we erent, 2p 
a, 1 the an 








126; the f ancieut ram ram 

at rien trom Duis at oe ie hist 

re) © pane sto 
of the cit; 181; frui' Ameri ory 


132, 188; 
ket Square, A gn niversity, 197 
"local inet dente, 138; ns 1 University, 1275 | 
wer oct 142; toe 
bre ee licine on the Plains 
148, 144; environs of nebo, 14-147, 
ueen’s Park, Toronto, 
Matays, IIT. Si 


B 


Rambouillet, Puris, I 
rel ng fed suclent, routes: II. 127, 128 


Rathhaus, Munich, IT, 206 

-——, Nurem berg, IL. 214, 219 
Bavaillao, the assuaain, I. 204, 207 
Red or Prohibited City, Pekin, IT. 258, 268 
ae cemroeee, Kremlin, Moavow, 1. 134, 


Bein Blanche, La Chambre de la, Paris, I. 
eis §, New York the city of a hundred, 


~—m- Of San Franci co, II, 24, 25 
Religions institutions of New York, I. 80, 





———— persecutions: Lyons, IT. 282, 285, 201 
ee ees meagre Tr 102 163 
I, 203, B07 aT 162, 168 


IL. 33 
Révolution, Place de la, Pur's, I. 233 
Rhoue, The river, II. 277, 281, 282, 283, 262 
Rialto Bridge, Venice, 1-126, 148, "149 
Richard Cosur de Lion, Tomb and heart of, 
Rouen Cathedral, II. 38, 4 
a Museum of Pictures, "Maalaelacs: I. 


Ring testi: Vianva: I. 310 
Ringe, Vienna, I. 303, 309, 310 
Robinson's Arch, Jerusalom, ITI. 23 
Roch, Church of St., Paris, I. 231. 232 
Ro la, Tsland of, on the Nile, IT. 95 
Roman Catholic mission station of Pekin, 
II. 263, 264 
Rome, Lil, 155—-196 ; the Flaminian Way, 
155; Piazza del Popolo, 155; the Pincio, 
156; Piazza di Spagna, 1:7; ’ the Spanish 
Staircase, 158; house of’ Keats, 158; 
church of the Trinita de’ Monti, 158 ; 
Propaganda Colles, 158, 159; column of 
the Immaculate Conception, ‘159 ; bridge 
and castle of St. An ngelo, 160; St. "Peter's 
Church, 1 1a the Vatican, 165—167 ; 
the Corso 167—171 ; the Capitol, 171; 
Tarpeian Rock, 171, 172; the church o 
Ara Cooli, 172; Mamertine Prison, 174; 
Forum Romanum, 174; Arch of Titus, 
176; the Palatine and Palace of the 
Crasoms, 177; the Colosseum, 179; the 
Appian Way, 180—182; the Catacombs, 
182; the baths of Caracalla, 182; basilicas 
and churches, 183; the Pantheon, 183 ; 
St. John Lateran, 185 ; the Scala Sancta, 
186 ; Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, 186; 
Santa Maria Maggiore, 187; St. Paul 
without the Walls, 187; other churches, 
188—190 ; pan and villas, 190; the 
Seven Ail 8, 191; walls and gates, 191, 
192 ; colleges and "academies, 193; charit- 
able institutions, 194; cemeteries, 194; 
the Ghetto, 194; population, 195; mo Jern 
aspects of the city, 95, 196 
Roses, Sea of, Peki:, IT. 260 
ROTTERDAM, T. 943-252 ; its origin, 245; 
Spanish cruelty, 246 ; the Boompjes, 246, 
2:7; increase of trae, 246; numerous 
and islands, 247; curious street 
scenes, 247, 248; view from St. Lawrence's 
Church, 249; Erasmus, 250, 251; Schiedam 
distillery, 252 
Rovugn, id "2—B4; ree of ar city, 32; 
situation, 34; the dikes ial sre, 
een n 8 
ne cath nedral, ‘st 38 


$4, 35 

Churo ; other charcbee, ee? 
the anh, a de ‘Tustice tragedy 
Jeanne d' Aro, 47, 48; the Gloshe a peers 
80; fountain and gates, 5L; bridges, 52; 
other objects - ey 52-54 

towers, 36, 37; 


cement 








——— Cat 


monuments and 2 tombs, 83 $3 


Rougemare, Rouen, IT 

Rousseau, Birthplace of, IIT. 23 
sy te 

—— Palace, Madrid, 11. 73, 74 
————————n, MH. Petersburg, II. 235--238 
Babens, Works of, TIX 48, 40, 51; biogruphy 


| Bue St. Dénis, Parie, 1240 
. Ruhmesballe, Munich, IT, 908 





GENERAL INDEX. 
8 


Sacred Way, A IIL. 8, 87 
Sainte Chapelle, . 1. 227, 228 
Saladin aud Cairo, IT, 84, 87 
Salpétritre hospital, Paria, I. 238 


Saw Fuancisco, II. 1—31; history of Cali- 


fornia, 2; Franciscan missions, 3; Mission 
Dolores, 3, 4: capture of the country b 
the United States, 6; discovery of gold, 
6; the great immigration, 6; the V 
Committee, 7; the be ine ipal or » 
13; hotels, is is; millionaires, 15; C 
men, 19—21; amusements, ah news pers 
23; churches and chapels, 24 ; futar 
the State, 39, 31 

“San Isidro, ‘Church of, Madrid, IT. 70 

——- Lorenzo, Church of, Florence, IIT. 286 

-—— Marco, Church of Florence, {11 206 

—— Spirito, Church of, Pioreaee, III. 204 

Sandhurst, Sums I. 195, 

Sandy Hook, New York, i 62, 

Sans Souci, berlin, it, ‘215, 216, 218 

Santa Croce, Church of, Florence, III. 287 


—— Maria del Pupolo, Church of, Rome, 


IT. 155, 156 


—— Maria in Vis Lato, Church of, Rome, 


I. 170 


-——— Maria Maggiore, Church of, Florence, 


INL. 291 

Sadne, The river, IT. 277283, 285, 292 

Savonarola, Giroluuno, ITI. 204-206 

Scala Regiu, Kome, IIL. 165 

—— Saucta, or Holy Staircase, Rome, ILI. 186 

Scaspinavian Citra, Il. 
tisnia, 247--250; Throudhjem, 250- —252 ; 
Bergen, 252—257 ; Stockholm, 257-—266 ; 
Copenhagen, 266.--276 

Schiodain and its spirit manufactures, 
Holland, I. 252 

Schluss-Briicke, Berlin, IIT. 202 

—— Palace, Berlin, III. 208 

Schdubrunh, Vieuna, I. 7 —313 

School, Beyptian, II, 100, 101 

Schuylic river, Philadelphin, ITI. 96, 97, 


99, 1 
| Wateworki; Ph ladelphia, ITI. 95, 


Scientific ee of Philudelphia, IIT. 118 
Scutari, I. 20, 47-49, 55; Turkish 
reference ge burial in the " cometery 
hace ; view from, 49 
Senrerd’ View San Francisco, IT. 20 
Seiler: ragnsso, Nuremberg, IT, 222 
Sine, be, tt river, Paris, 1. 240; 


Be rn Mosque of, Constantinople, I. 43 

Septuagint v.rsion, I. 111 

Seraglio Palace, Constantinople, I. 32-35; 
description of, 3%; history of, 37, 38 

—— Point, Constantino le, I. 24 

Serampore, Calcutta, IT. 178 

Serapeum bag 

Seraskiarat, Tower of, Constantinople, I, 
43; view from, 43 

Servetus Persecution of, ITI. 234 

Service, Mussul Iman, I. 38 

Seven Hills, Constantino rle, I. $1, 82, 35-45 

———-——, Rome 

Bhah ms peach om of the wite of, II. 191, 

oO great mosque o 
sbion i or Palace of Glass, Agra, 


deisel of St. uti: Moscow, ITI, 196, 137 
Sikundra, Akbar’s tomb at, 102 
Silk-weavers, L 

Siloam, Pool of Jer Forsoelen: gia 28, 30 
i tis Governor, founder of Toronto, IT, 
Bixtine least Rome, IIT. 165, 166 

Skull lace, Moscow, III 148 

Noekatlee ao 





at Rouen, 


Soliman, M aes ie, 27 148 
Solomon's Stables, dera "Tr. 92 


Sorbo pH 

Boavazcd, the ny ee TI. 386, 238, 
8 B IIT, 219 

pres Pat es, taroaee, Ho of th ST! £56 


Recunioes Ba San Fra cisco, nit. ri 


‘Spaski or Redesmer Gate of the Krerlin, | 
w, ITT, 132 


Sphinx, It, 100, 103 


sre Andrew's Church, . Antwerp, ITI IT. 80 
o, Bridge * of, 


Secaaemeesinrerensees 


St. Mark's Church, Aleta 
St. Maclou's Church 


wu; Chris-. Bt, Ouou's cha 


St. Peter und St. peel 
St. Pereusnuse, Il. 226—250: 


le, Alexandria, I 108, 110, 120 


gteple 


Steamer, The first 
Stenka Razil, ihe B 


‘Bpree, 1 The river, Berlin, ITT, 197, 198, 908, 


pay ril Creek, New York. I. 87. 
Beane, 
art 100” 
oo Cathedral of, Moscow, IIT. 149, 


St, Bavon'’s Cathedral, Ghent, ITI. 5, 60 
Bt. IT, 1% 


Charles river, Que 
St. Cloud, Paria, I. 244 
8t. Cyr, Paria, J, 244 ; 
St. Dania, Paris, 1. S44 


Sit. George's Obureh, New York, I. 8] 
St. Germain-en-L avy 
St. Gervais, Chure wy) =e II. 42 
St. Gudule’s Church, Brusse 

Bt. Irénée, Church of, 


aris, I. 


tee 43 
Lyo: 285 


St. Ieanc's Cathedral, ‘i a 285 n. 


, 290 
St. Jacques’ Church, Lidge, IIT. 68 
st. James's Church,’ Antw 


, IIL, 4, 50 
nen, Toronto, II, "199 
Bt. Jvan Baptiste, Cathedral of, Lyona, IT, 
286, 287 


St. Joba Lateran, Vasilica of Rul 185, 186 


| St. Just, Church of, Lyons 


St. Lawrence, The river, WL 124, 126, 131, 
132, 142, ~~ 147 

urch of, Piemberr, II, 210; 

the Cherian in the, 219, o 


a | 
Rouen, uL 41, 42 
t. Nisier, Charch of L) ons 
puen, Wi 30- 41; the 
rose windows, 3}, 


St, Patrick's Cethedead, New York, I. 8 
St. Paul’s Chareh, Autwer p, TIT. 30 


St. Paul without the Walls, Church of, 
Rome, ITI. 167 
Cathedral of, St. 


Peter the 
Great and his new city, 226, by? . ae 
tions, 227; street — "gee 
cathedral, 220-231; Petor's ont, ‘aft 
churches aud monaat erlee, 23 231- 234; ane 
of Rosen. heroea, 234, ; the ro raul 
palacen, 235 - 297 ; the Ozar Nicholas 

ter the Great's’ cottaye, 241; hi- statue, 
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